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GEURGE R 


EO ROG E, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, France and 
& 3%) Jreland, Defender of the Faith, c. To all to whom theſe Preſents 
& ſhall come, Greeting: Whereas Bernard Lintot of our City of London, 
> . Bookſeller, hath by his Petition humbly repreſented unto Us, that he 
| is now Printing a Tranſlation, undertaken by Our Truſty and Well- 
beloved Alexander Pope, Eſq; of the Odyſſey of Homer from the Grech, in Five 
Volumes in Folio upon large and ſmall Paper, in Quarto upon Royal Paper, in 
Oct᷑avo and Duodecimo, with large Notes upon each Book, and that he has been 
ac great Expence in carrying on the {aid Work, and the ſole Right and Title of 
the 8 of the ſame being veſted in the ſaid Bernard Lintot, he has humbly be- 
ſought Us to grant him Our Royal Privilege and Licence for the ſole Printing 
and Publiſhing thereof for the term of fourteen Years: We are therefore graci- 
ouſly pleaſed to gratify him in his Requeſt, and do by theſe Preſents, agreea- 
ble to the Statute in that behalf made and provided, for Us, Our Heirs and 
Succeſſors, give and grant unto him the ſaid Bernard Lintot, his Executors, 
Adminiſtrators and Aſſigns, Our Royal Privilege and Licence for the ſole Print- 
ing and Publiſhing of the ſaid Tranſlation of the Odyſſey of Homer, for and du- 
ring the term of tourteen Years, to be computed from the Day of the Date here- 
of. Strictly forbidding and prohibiting all Our Subjects within Our Kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and other our Dominions, to reprint or abridge the 
ſame, either in thelike, or any other Volume or Volumes whatſoever, or to im- 
port, buy, vend, utter or diſtribute any Copies of the ſame or any Part thereof Re- 
printed beyond the Seas, within the ſaid Term of fourteen Years, without the Con- 
{ent or Approbation of the ſaid Bernard Lintot, his Heirs, Executors and Aſſigns, 
by Writing under his or their Hands and Seals firſt had and obtained, as they 
and every of them offending herein will anſwer the contrary at their Perils. 
W hereof the Maſter, Wardens, and Company of Stationers of Our City of London, 
the Commiſſioners and other Officers of our Cuſtoms, and all other our Officers 
and Miniſters whom it may concern are to take Notice, that due Obedience be 

ven to Our Pleaſure herein ſignified. Given at Our Court at St. James's the 

ineteenth Day of February 1724. In the Eleventh Year of our Reign. 


By His Majeſty's Command, 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Departure of Ulyſes from Calypſo. 


Pallas in a Council of the Gods complains of the Detention of Ulyſſes in 
the Iſland of Calypſo; whereupon Mercury is ſent to command 
his removal. The ſeat of Calypſo deſcribd. She conſents with 
much difficulty, and Ulyſſes builds a veſſel with his own hands, 
on which he embarks. Neptune overtakes him with a terrible 
tempeſt, in which he is ſhipwreckd, and in the laſt danger of 
death; till Leucothea a Sea Goddeſs aſſiſts him, and after innu- 
merable perils, he gets aſhore on Phæacia. 
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FIFTH BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 


HE ſaffron Morn, with early 
= Uo bl bluſhes ſpread, 

= N 4 þ Now role refulgent from 7itho- 
N a, nu bed; | 

* With new-born day to gladden 
== mortal ſight, 
And gild the courts of heav'n with ſacred light. 
Then met th eternal Synod of the sky, 
Before the God who thunders from on high, > 
Supreme in might, ſublime in majeſty. 


5 


Pallas, to theſe, deplores th' unequal fates 
Of wiſe Uher, and his toils relates; 
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10 Her heroe's danger touch'd the pitying Power, 

The Nymph's ſeducements, and the magic bow'r. 
Thus ſhe began her plaint. Immortal Jove! 

And you who fill the bliſsful ſeats above! 

Let Kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 

15 Or bleſs a people willing to obey, 

But cruſh the nations with an iron rod, 

And ev'ry Monarch be the ſcourge of God: 
If from your thoughts Uhyſes you remove, 
Who rul'd his ſubjects with a father's love. 

20 Sole in an iſle, encircled by the main, 
Abandon'd, baniſh'd from his native reign, 
Unbleſt he ſighs, detain'd by lawleſs charms, 
And preſs'd unwilling in Cahpſo's arms. 


Nor friends ate there, nor veſſels to convey, 
25 Nor oars o ie th' immeaſurable way. 
And now fierce traytors, ſtudious to deſtroy 
His only fon, their ambuſh'd fraud employ, 
Who pious, following his great father's fame, 
To facred Pylos and to Sparta came. 
30 What words are theſe (reply'd the Pow r who forms 


The clouds of night, and darkens heay'n with ſtorms) 
Is 
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Is not already in thy foul decreed, 
The chief's return ſhall make the guilty bleed? 
What cannot Wiſdom do? Thou may'ſt reftore 
The ſon in fafety to his native ſhore; 35 
While the fell foes who late in ambuſh lay, 
With fraud defeated meaſure back their way. 

Then thus to Hermes the command was giv'n. 


Hermes, thou choſen meſſenger of heav'n ! 
Go, to the nymph be theſe our orders born; «+ 
'Tis Jove's decree Ulyſes ſhall return: 
The patient man ſhall view his old abodes, 
Nor help'd by mortal hand, nor guiding Gods; 
In twice ten days ſhall fertile Scheria find, 
Alone, and floating to the wave and wind. 45 
The bold Pheacians, there, whoſe haughty line 
Is mixt with Gods, half human, half divine, 
The chief ſhall honour as ſome heav'nly gueſt, 
And ſwift tranſport him to his place of reſt. 
His veſſels loaded with a plenteous ſtore 50 
Of braſs, of veſtures, and reſplendent Ore; 
(A richer prize than if his joyful Ile 
Receiv'd him charg'd with /hor's noble ſpoil) 
Vor. II. G His 
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His friends, his country he ſhall ſee, tho' late; 
55 Such 1s our ſoy'reign Will, and ſuch 1s Fate. 
He ſpoke. The God who mounts the winged winds 
Faſt to his feet his golden pinions binds, 
That high thro' fields of air his flight ſuſtain 
O'er the wide earth, and o'er the boundleſs main. 
5 He graſps the wand that cauſes ſleep to fly, 
Or in ſoft ſlumber ſeals the wakeful eye: 
Then ſhoots from heav'n to high Pieria's ſteep, 
And ſtoops incumbent on the rolling deep. 
So wat'ry fowl, that ſeek their fiſhy food, 
With wings expanded o'er the foaming flood, 
Now failing ſmooth the level ſurface ſweep, 
Now dip their pinions in the briny deep. 
Thus o'er the world of waters Hermes flew, 
Till now the diſtant Iſland roſe in view: 
70 Then ſwift aſcending from the azure wave, 
He took the path that winded to the cave. 
Large was the Grot, in which the nymph he found, 
(The fair-hair'd nymph with ev'ry beauty crown'd) 
She fate and ſung; the rocks reſound her lays: 


75 The cave was brighten'd with a riſing blaze: 
Cedar 
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Cedar and frankincenſe, an od'rous pile, | 
Flam'd on the hearth, and wide perfum'd the Ile; 
While ſhe with work and ſong the time divides, 
And thro' the loom the golden ſhuttle guides. 
Without the grot, a various ſylvan ſcene 80 
Appear'd around, and groves of living green; 
Poplars and alders ever quiv'ring play'd, 

And nodding cypreſs form'd a fragrant ſhade; 

On whoſe high branches, waving with the ſtorm, 
The birds of broadeſt wing their manſion form, 85 
The chough, the ſea-mew, the loquacious crow, 
And ſcream aloft, and skim the deeps below. 
Depending vines the ſhelving cavern ſcreen, 
With purple cluſters bluſhing thro' the green. 
Four limpid fountains from the clefts diſtill, I 90 
And ev'ry fountain pours a ſev'ral rill, 
In mazy windings wand'ring down the hill: ſ 
Where bloomy meads with virid greens were 
And glowing violets threw odors round. [crown'd, 
A ſcene, where if a God ſhou'd caſt his ſight, 

A God might gaze, and wander with delight! 
Joy touch'd the Meſſenger of heav'n: he ſtay'd 
Entranc'd, and all the bliſsful haunt ſurvey'd. 


95 
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Him, ent'ring in the cave, Cahpſo knew, 
100 For powers celeſtial to each other's view 
Stand ſtill confeſt, tho' diſtant far they lie 
Or habitants of earth, or ſea, or sky. 
But fad Ulyſes by himſelf apart, 
Pour'd the big ſorrows of his {ſwelling heart; 
05 All on the lonely ſhore he fate to weep, 
And roll'd his eyes around the reſtleſs deep; 
Tow'rd his lov'd coaſt he roll'd his eyes in vain, 
Till dimm'd with riſing grief, they ſtream'd again. 
| Now graceful ſeated on her ſhining throne, 
ro To Hermes thus the nymph divine begun. 
God of the golden wand! on what beheft 
Arriv'{t thou here, an unexpected gueſt ? 


Lov'd as thou art, thy free injunctions lay; 
'Tis mine, with joy and duty to obey. 
5 Till now a ſtranger, in a happy hour 
Approach, and taſte the dainties of my bow'r. 
Thus having ſpoke, the nymph the table ſpread. 
(Ambroſial cates, with Nectar roſie red) 
Hermes the hoſpitable rite partook, 
u Divine refection! then recruited, ſpoke. 
What 
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What mov'd this journey from my native sky, 

A Goddeſs asks, nor can a God deny: 

Hear then the truth. By mighty Fours command 

Unwilling, have I trod this pleaſing land; 

For who, ſelf-mov'd, with weary wing wou'd ſweep ns 

Such length of ocean and unmeaſur'd deep? 

A world of waters! far from all the ways 

Where men frequent, or ſacred altars blaze. 

But to Jove's will ſubmiſſion we mult pay; 

What pow'r ſo great, to dare to diſobey ? 130 

A man, he ſays, a man reſides with thee, 

Of all his kind moſt worn with miſery: 

The Greeks, (whoſearms for nine long years employ'd 

Their force on lion, in the tenth deſtroy d) 

At length embarking in a luckleſs hour, 135 

With conqueſt proud, incens d Minerva's pow'r: 

Hence on the guilty race her vengeance hurl'd 

With ſtorms purſu'd them thro the liquid world. 

There all his veſſels ſunk beneath the wave! 

There all his dear companions found their grave! :4 

Sav'd from the jaws of death by heav'n's decree, 

The tempeſt drove him to theſe ſhores and thee. 
Vor. II. on - Him, 
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Him, Jouve now orders to his native lands 
Strait to diſmiſs: ſo Deſtiny commands: 
145 Impatient Fate his near return attends, 
And calls him to his country, and his friends. 
Ev'n to her inmoſt ſoul the Goddeſs ſhook; 
Then thus her anguiſh and her paſſion broke. 
Ungracious Gods! with ſpite and envy curſt! 
0 Still to your own ætherial race the worſt! 
Ye envy mortal and immortal joy, 
And love, the only ſweet of life, deſtroy. 
Did ever Goddeſs by her charms ingage 
A favour'd mortal, and not feel your rage? 
155 90 When Aurora lought Orion's love, 
Her joys diſturb'd your bliſsful hours above, 
Till in Ortyga, Dian's winged dart 
Had pierc'd the hapleſs hunter to the heart. 
So when the covert of the thrice-ear'd field 
160 Saw ſtately Ceres to her paſſion yield, 
| Scarce could [ſion taſte her heav'nly charms, 
But Joe's ſwift lightning ſcorch'd him in her arms. 
And is it now my turn, ye mighty pow'rs! 
Am I the envy of your bliſsful bow'rs? 
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A man, an outcaſt to the ſtorm and wave, 165 
It was my crime to pity, and to ſave; 

When he who thunders rent his bark in twain, 
And ſunk his brave companions in the main. 
Alone, abandon d, in mid ocean toſt, 

The ſport of winds, and driv'n from ev'ry coaſt, ,., 
Hither this Man of miſeries I led, 

Receiv'd the friendleſs, and the hungry fed; 
Nay promis'd (vainly promis d!) to beſtow 
Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. 
"Tis paſt— and ode decrees he ſhall remove; 
Gods as we are, we are but ſlaves to Jove. 
Go then he may (he muſt, if He ordain) 
Try all thoſe dangers, all thoſe deeps, again. 
But never, never ſhall Calypſo ſend 

To toils like theſe, her husband, and her friend. 185 
What ſhips have I, what failors to convey, 


175 


What oars to cut the long laborious way ? 
Yet, III direct the ſafeſt means to go: 
That laſt advice is all I can beſtow. 
To her, the Pow'r who bears the charming rod. 18, 
Diſmiſs the Man, nor irritate the God; 
Prevent 
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Prevent the rage of him who reigns above, 
For what ſo dreadful as the wrath of Jove? 
Thus having fajd, he cut the cleaving sky, 

199 And in a moment vaniſh'd from her eye. 

The Nymph, obedient to divine command, 
To ſeek Ulyſes, pac'd along the ſand. 

Him penſive on the lonely beach ſhe found, 
With ſtreaming eyes in briny torrents drown'd, 

95 And inly pining for his native ſhore; 

For now the ſoft Enchantreſs pleas'd no more: 
For now, reluctant, and conſtrain'd by charms, 
Abſent he lay in her deſiring arms, 

In ſlumber wore the heavy night away, 

200 On rocks and ſhores conſum'd the tedious day; 
There fate all deſolate, and ſigh'd alone, 
With echoing ſorrows made the mountains groan, 
And roll'd his eyes o'er all the reſtleſs main, 
Till dimm'd with riſing grief, they ſtream'd again. 

2% Here, on his muſing mood the Goddeſs preſt, 
Approaching ſoft; and thus the chief addreſt. 
Unhappy man! to waſting woes a prey, 

No more in ſorrows languiſh life away: 

Free 
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Free as the winds I give thee now to rove 

Go, fell the timber of yon' lofty grove, 210 
And form a Raft, and build the riſing ſhip, 

Sublime to bear thee oer the gloomy deep. 

To ſtore the veſſel let the care be mine, 

With water from the rock, and roſie wine, 


And life-ſuſtaining bread, and fair array, 215 
And proſp'rous gales to waft thee on thy way. 
Theſe, if the Gods with my deſires comply, 

(The Gods alas more mighty far than 1, 


And better skill'd in dark events to come) 

In peace ſhall land thee at thy native home. 220 
With ſighs, Ulyſes heard the words ſhe ſpoke, 

Then thus his melancholy ſilence broke. 

Some other motive, Goddeſs! {ways thy mind, 

(Some cloſe deſign, or turn of womankind) 

Nor my return the end, nor this the way, "0 

On a ſlight Raft to paſs the ſwelling ſea 

Huge, horrid, vaſt! where ſcarce in ſafety fails 

The beſt-built ſhip, tho' Jove inſpire the gales. 


{ 


The bold propoſal how ſhall I fulfill? | 


p 


Dark as I am, unconſcious of thy will. 203 
Vor, II. E 


Swear 
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Swear then, thou mean'ſt not what my ſoul forebodes; 
Swear, by the ſolemn oath that binds the Gods. 
Him, while he ſpoke, with ſmiles Calypſo ey'd, 

And gently graſp'd his hand, and thus reply'd. 
35 This ſhows thee, friend, by old experience taught, 

And learn'd in all the wiles of human thought. 

How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wiſe? 

But hear, oh earth, and hear ye ſacred skies! 

And thou oh Styx! whoſe formidable floods 
49 Glide thro' the ſhades, and bind th atteſting Gods! 

No form'd deſign, no meditated end 

Lurks in the counſel of thy faithful friend; 

Kind the perſuaſion, and ſincere my aim; 

The ſame my practice, were my fate the ſame. 
:45 Heav'n has not curſt me with a heart of ſteel, 

But giv'n the ſenſe, to pity and to feel. 

Thus having ſaid, the Goddeſs march'd before: 

He trod her footſteps in the ſandy- ſhore. 

At the cool cave arriv'd, they took their tate; 
250 He fill'd the throne where Mercury had ſate. 
For him, the Nymptr a rich repaſt ordains, - 

Such as the mortal life of man fuſtains: 

Before 
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Before herſelf were plac'd the cates divine, 
Ambroſial banquet, and celeſtial wine. 
Their hunger ſatiate, and their thirſt repreſt, 255 
Thus ſpoke Calypſo to her god: like gueſt. 

Ulyſſes ! (with a ſigh ſhe thus began) 
Oh ſprung from Gods! in wiſdom more than man. 
Is then thy home the paſſion of thy heart? 
Thus wilt thou leave me, are we thus to part? 260 
Farewel! and ever joyful may'ſt thou be, 
Nor break the tranſport with one thought of me. 
But ah Uhyſes ! wert thou givin to know 

Wh hat fate yet dooms thee, yet, to undergo; 
Thy heart might ſettle in this ſcene of eaſe, 4865 
| Andev'n theſe ſlighted charms might learn to pleaſe. 
A willing Goddeſs, and Immortal life, 
Might banith from thy mind an abſent wife. 
Am I inferior to a mortal dame? | 
Leſs ſoft my feature, leſs auguſt my frame? 270 
Or ſhall-the daughters of mankind compare 
Their earth-born beauties with the heav'nly fair? 

Alas! for this (the prudent man replies) 
Againſt Uhyes ſhall thy anger riſe? 

Lov'd 
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:75Lov'd and ador'd, oh Goddeſs, as thou art, 

Forgive the weakneſs of a human heart. 

Tho' well I ſee thy graces far above 

The dear, tho' mortal, obje& of my love, 

Of youth eternal well the difff rence know 
:80 And the {ſhort date of fading charms below; 

Yet ev'ry day, while abſent thus I roam, 

I languiſh to return, and dye at home. 

Whatc'er the Gods ſhall deſtine me to bear 

In the black ocean, or the wat'ry war, 

285 Tis mine to maſter with a conſtant mind; 

Enur'd to perils, to the worſt reſign'd. 

By ſeas, by wars, ſo many dangers run, 

Still I can ſuffer; Their high will be done! 
Thus while he ſpoke, the beamy Sun deſcends, 
| :99 And riſing night her friendly ſhade extends. 

1 To the cloſe grot the lonely pair remove, 
| And ſlept delighted with the gifts of love. 
i When roſy morning call'd them from their reſt, 

Ulyſſes robe'd him in the cloak and veſt. 

295 The nymph's fair head a veil tranſparent grac'd, 

Her {ſwelling loins a radiant Zone embrac'd 


With 
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With flow'rs of gold: an under robe, unbound, 

In ſnowy waves flow'd glitt'ring on the ground. 

Forth-ifſuing thus, ſhe gave him firſt to wield 

A weighty axe, with trueſt temper ſteel'd, 300 

And double-edg'd; the handle ſmooth and plain, 

Wrought of the clouded olive's caſy grain; 

And next, a wedge to drive with ſweepy ſway: 

Then to the neighb'ring foreſt led the way. 

On the lone Iſland's utmoſt verge there ſtood 305 

Of poplars, pines, and firs, a lofty wood, 

Whoſe leafleſs ſummits to the Skies aſpire, 

Scorch'd by the ſun, or ſear'd by heav'nly fire: 

(Alrcady dry'd.) Theſe pointing out to view, 

The Nymphjuſtſhow'd him and wich tears withdrew. 3:0 
Now toils the Heroe; trees on trees o'erthrown 

Fall crackling round him, and the foreſts groan: 


Sudden, full twenty on the plain are ſtrow'J, 

And lopp'd, and lighten'd of their branchy load. 

At equal angles theſe diſpos'd to join, 315 

He ſmooth'd, and ſquar'd em, by the rule and line. 

(The wimbles for the work Calypſo found) 

With thoſe he pierc'd'em, and with clinchers bound. 
Vor. II. 1 Long 
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Long and capacious as a ſhipwright forms 

320 Some bark's broad bottom to out- ride the ſtorms, 
So large he built the Raft: then ribb'd it ſtrong 
From ſpace to ſpace, and nail'd the planks along; 
Theſe form'd the ſides: the deck he faſhion'd laſt; 
Then o'er the veſſel rais d the taper maſt, 

25 With croſſing ſail- yards dancing in the wind; 
And to the helm the guiding rudder join'd. 
(With yielding oſiers fenc'd, to break the force 

Of ſurging waves, and ſteer the ſteady courſe) 
Thy loom, Calypſo! for the future fails 
330Supply'd the cloth, capacious of the gales. 

With ſtays and cordage laſt he rigg'd the ſhip, 

And roll'd on leavers, launch'd her in the deep. 


Four days were paſt, and now the work compleat 
Shone the fifth morn: when from her ſacred ſeat 


335 The nymph diſmiſt him, (od'rous garments giv'n, 
And bath'd in fragrant oils that breath'd of heav'n) 
Then fill'd two goat-skins with her hands divine, 
With water one, and one with ſable wine; 

Of ev'ry kind proviſions heav'd aboard, 

3% And the full decks with copious viands ſtor'd. 

) The 
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The Goddeſs laſt a gentle breeze ſupplies, 
To curl old Ocean, and to warm the skies. 
And now, rejoycing in the proſp'rous gales, 
With beating heart Uly/es ſpreads his fails ; 
Plac'd at the helm he ſate, and mark'd the skies, 245 
Nor clos'd in ſleep his ever-watchful eyes. 
There view'd the Plezads, and the northern Team, 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam, 
To which, around the axle of the sky 
The Bear revolving, points his golden cye; 350 
Who ſhines exalted on th' etherial plain, 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 
Far on the left thoſe radiant fires to keep 
The Nymph directed, as he fail'd the deep. 
Full ſev'nteen nights he cut the foamy way; 355 
The diſtant land appear'd the following day: 
Then ſwell'd to fight Pheacia's dusky coaſt, 
And woody mountains, half in vapours loſt ; 
That lay before him, indiſtinct and vaſt, 
Like a broad ſhield amid the watry waſte. 360 
But him, thus voyaging the deeps below, 
From far, on Solym?'s aerial brow, 
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The King of Ocean ſaw, and ſeeing burn'd, 
(From thiopia's happy climes return'd) 


;55 The raging Monarch ſhook his azure head, 


And thus in ſecret to his ſoul he ſaid. 
Heav'ns! how uncertain are the Pow'rs on high? 
Is then revers'd the ſentence of the sky, 
In one man's favour? while a diſtant gueſt 
170 ſhar'd ſecure the Athiopian feaſt. 
Behold how near Phæacid's land he draws! 
The land, affix'd by Fate's eternal laws 
To end his toils. Is then our anger vain? 
No, if this ſceptre yet commands the main. 

2 He ſpoke, and high the forky Trident hurl'd, 
Rolls clouds on clouds, and ſtirs the wat'ry world, 
At once the face of earth and ſea deforms, 
Swells all the winds, and rouzes all the ſtorms. 
Down ruſh'd the night. Faſt, weſt, together roar, 

;8 And ſouth, and north, roll mountains to the ſhore. 
Then ſhook the Heroe, to deſpair reſign d, 

And queſtion'd thus his yet-unconquer'd mind. 

Wretch that I am! what farther Fates attend 
This life of toils, and what my deſtin'd end? 
Too 
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Too well alas! the iſland Goddeſs knew, 385 
On the black ſea what perils ſhou'd enſue. | 
New horrors now this deſtin'd head encloſe; 
Unfill'd is yet the meaſure of my woes. 
With what a cloud the brows of heav'n are crown'd? 
What raging winds? what roaring waters round? 399 
'Tis Fove himſelf the ſwelling tempelt rears; 
Death, preſent death on ev'ry {ide appears. 
Happy! thrice happy! who in battle ſlain 
Preſt in Atrider cauſe the Trojan plain: 
Oh! had I dy'd before that well-fought wall, 395 
Had ſome diſtinguiſh'd day renown'd my fall; 
(Such as was that, when ſhow'rs of jav'lins fled 
From conqu'ring Troy around Achilles dead) 
All Greece had paid my ſolemn fun'rals then, 
And ſpread my glory with the ſons of men. 499 
A ſhameful fate now hides my hapleſs head, 
Un-wept, un-noted, and for ever dead! 

A mighty wave ruſh'd o'er him as he ſpoke, 
The Raft it cover'd, and the malt it broke; 
Swept from the deck, and from the rudder torn, 455 
Far on the ſwelling ſurge the chief was born: 


Vor. II. G While 
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While by the howling tempeſt rent in twain 
Flew fail and ſail- yards rathng o'er the main. 
Long preſs d he heav'd beneath the weighty wave, 

#2 Clogg'd by the cumbrous veſt Cahpſo gave: 

At length emerging, from his noſtrils wide 
And guſhing mouth, effus'd the briny tyde. 
Ev'n then, not mindleſs of his laſt retreat, 
He ſeis'd the Raft, and leapt into his ſeat, 

45 Strong with the fear of death. The rolling flood 
Now here, now there, impell'd the floating wood, 
As when a heap of gather'd thorns 1s caſt 
Now to, now fro, before th' autumnal blaſt 
Together clung, it rolls around the field; 

420 So roll'd the Float, and ſo its texture held: 

And now the ſouth, and now the north, bear ſays | 
And now the caſt the foamy floods obey, > 
And now the weſt-wind whirls it o'er the ſea. ! 

The wand'ring Chief, with toils on toils oppreſt, 

4:5 Lencothea ſaw, and pity touch'd her breaſt: 
(Herſelf a mortal once, of Cadmur ſtrain, 
But now an azure ſiſter of the main) 


Swift 
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Swift as a Sea-mew ſpringing from the flood, 
All radiant on the Raft the Goddeſs ſtood: 
Then thus addreſs d him. Thou, whom heay'n decrees 430 
To Neptune's wrath, ſtern Tyrant of the Seas, 
(Unequal conteſt) not his rage and pow'r, 
Great as he is, ſuch virtue ſhall devour. 
What I ſuggeſt thy wiſdom will perform; 
Forſake thy float, and lcave it to the ſtorm: 435 
Strip off thy garments; Neptune's fury brave 
With naked ſtrength, and plunge into the wave. 
To reach Phzacia all thy nerves extend, 
There Fate decrees thy miſeries ſhall end. 
This heav'nly Scarf beneath thy boſom bind. 4 
And live; give all thy terrors to the wind. 
Soon as thy arms the happy ſhore ſhall gain, 
Return the gift, and caſt it in the main; 
Obſerve my orders, and with heed obey, 
Caſt it far off, and turn thy eyes away. 445 
With that, her hand the ſacred veil beſtows, 
Then down the deeps ſhe div'd from whence ſhe roſe: 
A moment ſnatch'd the ſhining form away, 


And all was cover'd with the curling ſea. 
Struck 
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450 Struck with amaze, yet ſtill to doubt inclin'd, 
He ſtands ſuſpended, and explores his mind. 
What ſhall I do? Unhappy me! who knows 
But other Gods intend me other woes? 
Whoc'er thou art, I ſhall not blindly join 

455 Thy pleaded reaſon, but conſult with mine: 

For ſcarce in ken appears that diſtant Iſle 
Thy voice foretells me {tall conclude my toil. 
Thus then TI judge: while yet the planks ſuſtain 
The wild waves fury, here I fix'd remain: 

450 But when their texture to the tempeſt yields, 

I launch adventrous on the liquid fields, 


Join to the help of Gods the ſtrength of man, 
And take this method, ſince the beſt J can. 


While thus his thoughts an anxious council hold, 

465 The raging God a wat'ry mountain roll'd; 

Like a black ſheet the whelming billow ſpread, 

Burſt o'er the float, and thunder'd on his head. 

Planks, Beams, diſ-parted fly: the ſcatter'd wood 

Rolls diverſe, and in fragments ſtrows the flood. 
4:0 So the rude Boreas, o'er the field new ſhorn, 

Toſſes and drives the ſcatter'd heaps of corn. 


And 
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And now a ſingle beam the Chief beſtrides; 
There, poiz d a while above the bounding tydes, 
His limbs diſ-cumbers of the clinging veſt, 

And binds the facred cincture round his breaſt: +5 
Then prone on Ocean in a moment flung, 
Stretch'd wide his eager arms, and ſhot the ſeas along. 
All naked now, on heaving billows laid, 
Stern Neptune ey'd him, and contemptuous faid: 

Go, learn'd in woes, and other woes eflay! #* 
Go, wander helpleſs on the wat'ry way: 
Thus, thus find out the deſtin'd ſhore, and then 
(If ;Zove ordains it) mix with happier men. 
Whate'er thy Fate, the ills our wrath could raiſe 
Shall laſt remember'd in thy beſt of days. 48g 

This ſaid, his ſea-green ſteeds divide the foam, 
And reach high Age and the tow'ry dome. 
Now, ſcarce withdrawn the fierce Earth-ſhaking 
pow'r, | 

Jove's daughter Pallgs watch'd the fav'ring hour. 
Back to their caves ſhe bad the winds to fly, 495 
And huſh'd the bluſt'ring brethren of the sky. 
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The dryer blaſts alone of Boreas ſway, 

And bear him ſoft on broken waves away; 

With gentle force impelling to that ſhore, 

495 Where Fate has deſtin'd he ſhall toil no more. 
And now two nights, and now two days were paſt, 


Since wide he wander'd on the wat'ry waſte; 
Heav'd on the ſurge with intermitting breath, 
And hourly panting in the arms of death. 

500 The third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main; 
Then glaſly ſmooth lay all the liquid plain, 
The winds were huſh'd, the billows ſcarcely curl'd, 
And a dead filence ſtill'd the wat'ry world. 
When lifted on a ridgy wave, he ſpies 

555 The land at diſtance, and with ſharpen'd eyes. 

As pious children joy with vaſt delight 

When a lov'd Sire revives before their ſight, 
(Who ling'ring long has call'd on death in vain, 
Fixt by ſome Dzmon to his bed of pain, 

10 Till heav'n by miracle his life reſtore) 
So joys Ulyſſes at th' appearing ſhore; 
And ſees (and labours onward as he ſees) 
The riſing foreſts, and the tufted trees. 


And 
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And now, as near approaching as the ſound 
Of human voice the liſt ning ear may wound, 
Amidſt the rocks he hears a hollow roar 
Of murm' ring ſurges breaking on the ſhore: 
Nor peaceful port was there, nor winding bay, 
To ſhield the veſſel from the rowling ſea; 
But cliffs, and ſhaggy ſhores, a dreadful ſight! 
All rough with rocks, with foamy billows white. 
Fear ſeiz d his ſlacken'd limbs and beating heart; 
As thus he commun'd with his foul apart. 
Ah me! when o'er a length of waters toſt, 
Theſe eyes at laſt behold th unhop'd-for coaſt, 
No port receives me from the angry main, 
But the loud deeps demand me back again. 
Above, ſharp rocks forbid acceſs; around 
Roar the wild waves; beneath, is ſea profound! 
No footing ſure affords the faithleſs ſand, 
To ſtem too rapid, and too deep to ſtand. 
If here I enter, my efforts are vain, 
Duaſb'd on the cliffs, or heav'd into the main; 
Or round the Iſland if my courſe I bend, 
Where the ports open, or the ſhores deſcend, 
Back 
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Back to the ſeas the rowling ſurge may ſweep, 
And bury all my hopes beneath the deep. 
Or ſome enormous whale the God may ſend, 
(For many ſuch on Amphitrite attend) 
4 Too well the turns of mortal chance I know, 
And hate relentleſs of my heav'nly foe: 
While thus he thought, a monſt'rous wave up-bore 
The Chicf, and daſh'd him on the craggy ſhore: 
Torn was his skin, nor had the ribs been whole, 
545 But inſtant Pallas enter'd in his ſoul. 
Cloſe to the cliff with both his hands he clung; 
And ſtuck adherent, and ſuſpended hung: 
Till the huge ſurge roll'd off. Then bacward ſweep 
The refluent tydes, and plunge him in the deep. 
5590 As when the Polypus from forth his cave 
Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave, 
His ragged claws are ſtuck with ſtones and fands; 
So the rough rock had ſhagg'd Lie hands. 
And now had periſh'd, whelm'd beneath the main, 
;55 Thr unhappy man; ev'n Fate had been in vain: 
But all- ſubduing Pallas lent her pow'r, 


And Prudence fav'd him in the needful hour. 


Beyond 
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Beyond the beating ſurge his courſe he bore, 
(A wider circle, but in ſight of ſhore) 
With longing eyes, obſerving, to ſurvey EL 
Some ſmooth aſcent, or ſafe- ſequeſter d bay. 
Between the parting rocks at length he ſpy'd 
A falling ſtream with gentler waters glide; 
Where to the ſeas the ſhelving ſhore declin'd, 
And form'd a bay, impervious to the wind. 565 
To this calm port the glad Uly/es preſt, 
And hail'd the river, and its God addreſt. 
Whoe'er thou art, before whoſe ſtream unknown 
J bend, a ſupplant at thy wat'ry throne, 
Hear, azure King! nor let me fly in vain 570 
To thee from Neptune and the raging main. 
Heav'n hears and pities hapleſs men like me, 
For ſacred evin to Gods is Miſery: 
Let then thy waters give the weary reſt, 
And fave a ſuppliant, and a man diſtreſt. 575 
He pray'd, and ſtrait the gentle ſtream ſubſides, 
Detains the ruſhing current of his tydes, 
Before the wand'rer ſmooths the wat'ry way, 
And ſoft receives him from the rowling ſea. 
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58> That moment, fainting as he touch'd the ſhore, 
He dropt his ſinewy arms: his knees no more 
Perform'd their office, or his weight upheld: 
His ſwoln heart heav'd; his bloated body ſwell'd: 
From mouth and noſe the briny torrent ran; 
33; And loſt in laſſitude lay all the man, 
Depriv'd of voice, of motion, and of breath; 
The foul ſcarce waking, in the arms of death. 
Soon as warm life its wonted office found, 
The mindful chief Leucothea's ſcarf unbound; 
590 Obſervant of her word, he turn'd aſide 
His head, and caſt it on the rolling tyde. 
Pehind him far, upon the purple waves 
The waters waft it, and the nymph receives. 
Now parting from the ſtream, Ulyſes found | 
;95 A moſly bank with pliant ruſhes crown'd 
The bank he prels'd, and gently kiſs'd the — ſ 
| Where on the flow'ry herb as ſoft he lay, 
Thus to his ſoul the Sage began to ſay. 
What will ye next ordain, ye Pow'rs on high! 
5 And yet, ah yet, what fates are we to try? 


Here 
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Here by the ſtream if I the night out- wear, 
Thus ſpent already, how ſhall nature bear 
The dews deſcending, and nocturnal air? 
Or chilly vapors breathing from the flood 
When Morning riſes? If I take the wood, 605 
And in thick ſhelter of innum'rous boughs 
Enjoy the comfort gentle ſleep allows; 
- Tho' fenc'd from cold, and tho' my toil be paſt, 
What ſavage beaſts may wander in the waſte? 
Perhaps I yet may fall a bloody prey 610 
To prowling bears, or lions in their way. 

Thus long debating in himſelf he ſtood: 


At length he took the paſſage to the Wood, 


Whoſe ſhady horrors on a riſing brow 

Wav'd high, and frown'd upon the ſtream below. 6:5 
There grew two Olives, cloſeſt of the grove, 

With roots intwin'd, and branches interwove; 
Alike their leaves, but not alike they ſmil'd 

With ſiſter-fruits; one fertile, one was wild. 

Nor here the ſun's meridian rays had pow'r, 620 


Nor wind ſharp-piercing, nor the ruſhing ſhow'r; 
The verdant Arch ſo cloſe its texture kept: 
Beneath this covert, great Ulyſſes crept. 
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Of gather'd leaves an ample bed he made, 
5:5 (Thick ſtrown by tempeſt thro' the bow'ry ſhade) 
Where three at leaſt might winter's cold defy, 


Tho' Boreas rag'd along th' inclement sky. 
This ſtore, with joy the patient Heroe found, 
And ſunk amidſt em, heap'd the leaves around. 

539 As ſome poor peaſant, fated to reſide 
Remote from neighbours, in a foreſt wide, 
Studious to fave what human wants require, 
In embers heap'd, preſerves the ſeeds of fire: 
Hid in dry foliage thus Ulyſſes lyes, 

535 Till Pallas pour'd ſoft ſlumbets on his eyes; 
And golden dreams (the gift of ſweet repoſe) 
Lull'd all his cares, and baniſh'd all his woes. 


OBSER- 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


FIFTH BOOK 


Vor. II. 


OBSERVATIONS 


FIFTH BOOK. 


IL. 


| LYSSES makes his firſt entry in this book. Ir 
may be ask'd where properly is the beginning 
of the Action? It is not neceſſary that the be- 
ginning of the Action ſhould be the beginning 
of the Poem; there is a natural, and an arti- 

pet == ficial order, and Homer makes uſe of the lat- 
ter. The Action of the Odyſſey properly begins neither with 
the Poem, nor with the appearance of Ulyſſes here, but with | 
the relation he makes of his departure from Troy in the ninth 
book. Boſſu has very judiciouſly remark'd, that in the conſtitu- 
tion of the fable, the Poet ought not to make the Departure of 
a Prince from his own country the foundation of his Poem, but 
his Return, and his ſtay in other places involuntary. For it the 
ſtay of Ulyſſes had been voluntary, he would have been guilty in 
ſome degree of all the diforders that happen'd during his abſence. 
Thus in this book Ulyſſes firſt appears in a deſolate Iſland, ſitting 
in tears by the ſide of the Ocean, and looking upon it as the 
obſtacle to his return. | 

This artificial order is of great uſe, it cuts off all languiſh- 
in 8 and un-entertaining a. ah and paſſes over thoſe inter- 
vals of time that are void of action; it gives continuity to 


the ſtory, and at firſt tranſports the Reader into the middle of the 
ſubject. 
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ſubject. In the . Ne of the Odyſſey, the Gods command 

Mercury to go down to the Iſland of Og ia, and charge Calyp- 

fo to diſmiſs Ulyſſes: one would think the Poem was to end 

in the compaſs of a few lines, the Poet beginning the action ſo 

near the end of the ſtory; and we wonder how he finds matter 

to fill up his Poem, in the little ſpace of time that intervenes be- 
tween his firſt appearance and his re-eſtabliſhment. 

This book, as well as the firſt, opens with an Aſſembly of the 
Gods. This is done to give an importance to his Poem, and 
to prepare the mind of the Reader to expect every thing that is 
great and noble, when Heaven is engag'd in the care and prote- 
ction of his Heroes. Both theſe Aſſemblies are placed very pro- 
perly, ſo as not to interrupt the ſeries of action: The firſt aflem- 
bly of the Gods is only preparatory to introduce the action; and 
this ſecond is no more than a bare tranſition from Telemachus to 
Ulyſſes; from the recital of the tranſactions in Ithaca, to what 
more immediately regards the perſon of Ulyſſes. 

In the former council, both the Voyage of Telemachus and the 
Return of Ulyſſes were determin d at the ſame time: The day of 
that aſſembly is the firſt day both of the principal action, (which 
is the return of Ulyſſes) and of the incident, which is the voyage 
of Ielemachus; with this difference, that the incident was imme. 
diately put in practice, by the deſcent of Minerva to Ithaca; and 
the execution of it takes up the four preceding books; whereas 
the principal action was only then prepared, and the execution 
deferr'd to the preſent book, where Mercury is actually ſent to 
Calypſo. 

Euftathius therefore judges rightly when he fays, that, in the firſt 
council, the ſafety alone of Ulyſſes was propos d; but the means 
how to bring it about are here under conſultation, which makes 


the neceſſity of the ſecond council. 


II. 


VERSE 43. Nor helpd by mortal hand, nor guiding Gods.) This 
paſſage is intricate: Why ſhould Jupiter command Ulyſſes to re- 
turn without the guidance either of man or God? Ulyſſes had 
been juſt declar d the care of Heaven, why ſhould he be thus 
ſuddenly abandon'd 2 Euſtathius anſwers, that it is ſpoken ſolely 
with reſpect to the yoyage which he immediately undertakes. T0 

indee 
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indeed ſhews a reaſon why this command is given; if he had 
been under the guidance of a God, the ſhipwreck (that great in- 
cident which brings about the whole Cataſtrophe of the Poem) 
muſt have been prevented by his power; and as for men, where 
were they to be procur'd in a deſolate iſland 2 What confirms this 
opinion is, that during the whole ſhipwreck of Ulyſſes, there is 
no interpoſition of a Deity, not even of Pallas who uſed to be 
his conſtant guardian; the reaſon is, becauſe this command of 
Jupiter forbids all aſſiſtance ro Ulyſſes : Leucothea indeed aſſiſts 
him, but it is not till he is ſhipwreck'd. It appears further, 
that this interdiction reſpects only the voyage from Og ygia, be- 
cauſe. Jupiter orders that there ſhall be no aſſiſtance from man, 
re 9501 Town, &T av3wru; but Ulyſſes is tranſported from 
Pheacia to Ithaca, av)ewnw noun, or by the aſſiſtance of the 
Pheacians, as Euſtathius obſerves; and therefore what Jupiter here 
ſpeaks has relation only to the preſent voyage. Dacier underſtands 
this to be meant of any viſible aſſiſtance only: but this ſeems a 
colluſion; for whether the Gods aſſiſt viſibly or inviſibly, the 
effects are the ſame; and a Deity unſeen might have preſerv'd U- 
Iyſſes from ſtorms, and directly guided him to his own country. 
But it was neceſlary for the deſign of Homer, that Ulyſſes ſhould 
not ſail directly home; if he had, there had been no room for 


the relation of his own adventures, and all thoſe ſurprizing narra- 


tions he makes to the Pheacians; Homer therefore to bring about 


the ſhipwreck of Ulyſes, withdraws the Gods. 


III. 


VERSE 45. Alone, and floating to the wave.| The word in 
the original is dne; mos, as Euſtathius obſerves, is underſtood : 
It ſignifies, continues he, a ſmall veſſel made of one entire piece 
of wood, or a veſlel about which little wood is uſed; it is deriv'd 
from gd from being avroryedins ovunemnxlau or its be- 
ing compacted together with eaſe. Heſychius defines qed 
to be, Are vaus » Eve & oudisct, „ Sr TAgrs : that 
is, a ſmall bark, or float of wood which failors bind together, 
and immediately uſe in navigation. This obſervation appear d to 
me very neceſſary, to take off an objection made upon a follow- 
ing paſlage in this book: the Critics have thought it incredible 
that Ulyſſes ſhould without any aſſiſtance build ſuch a veſſel, as 

VOI. II. L Homer 
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Homer deſcribes; but if we remember what kind of a veſſel it is, it 
may be reconcil'd to probability. 


IV. 


VERSE 46. ----Whoſe haughty line 
Is mix'd with Gods. | 

The Phæacians were the inhabitants of Scheria, ſometimes call'd 
Drepane, afterwards Corcyra, now Corfu in the poſſeſſion of the Ve- 
netians. But it may be ask'd in what theſe people reſemble the 
Gods? they are deſcrib'd as a moſt effeminate nation; whence 
then this God-like Quality? Euſtathius anſwers, that is either from 
their undiſturb'd felicity, or from their divine quality of general 
benevolence : he prefers the latter; but from the general character 
of the Phæacians, I ſhould prefer the former. Homer frequently 
deſcribes the Gods as d pete (wovles, the Gods that live in endleſs 
eaſe: This is ſuitable to the Pheacians, as will appear more fully 
in the ſequel of the Odyſſey. Euftathins remarks that the Poet 
here gives us in a few lines the heads of the eight ſucceeding 
books; and ſure nothing can be a greater inſtance of Homer's 
art, than his building ſo noble an edifice upon ſo (mall a founda- 
tion: The plan is ſimple and unadorn'd, but he embelliſhes it 
with all the beauties in natute. 


V. 


VERSE 56. The God who mounts the winged wind.| This is 
a noble deſcription of Mercury; the verſes are lofty and ſono- 
rous. Virgil has inſerted them in his Æneis, lib. 4. 240. 


— pedibus talaria nellit 
Aurea: que ſublimem alis, ſive equora ſupra, 
Seu terram, rapido pariter cum flamine portant. 
Tum wvirgam capit : hac animas ille evocat Orco 
Pallentes, alias ſub triſtia Tartara mittit ; 
Dat ſonmos adimitque, & lumina morte reſignat. 


What is here ſaid of the rod of Meru, is, as Euſtathius ob 
ſerves, an Allegory : It is intended to ſhew the force of eloquence, 
which has a power to calm, or cxcite, to raiſe a paſſion, or com- 


pole 
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poſe it: Mercury is the God of Eloquence, and he may very 
properly be ſaid $5yav, x tydea, to cool or inflame the 
paſlions, according to the allegorical ſenſe of theſe expreſſions. 


VI. 


VERSE G4. So wat'ry 1 Euſtathius remarks, that this 
is a very juſt alluſion; had the Poet compar d Mercury to an 
Eagle, tho the compariſon had been more noble, yet it had been 
leſs proper; a ſea-towl moſt properly repreſents the paſſage of a 
Deity over the ſeas; the compariſon being adapted to the arne 

Some ancient Critics mark d the laſt verſe 7& is, &&. with 


an Obelisk, a ſign that it ought to be rejected: They thought 


that the word 6y4caro did nor ſufficiently expreſs the ſwiftneſs 
of the flight of Mercury; the word implies no more than he was 
carryd: But this expreſſion is applicable to any degree of 
fila; for where is the impropriety if we ſay, Mercury was 
borne along the ſeas with the utmoſt rapidity > The word is moſt 
properly apply'd to a charior, en dN, 0 £5W Ar 
Euſtathius, 


VII. 


VERSE 72. The Nymph he found.] Homer here introduces an Epi- 
ſode of Calypſo; and as every Incident ought to have ſome relation 
to the main deſign of the Poem, it may be ask d what relation this 
bears to the other parts of it? A very eſſential one: The ſuffe- 


rings of Ulyſſes are the ſubject of the Odyſſey ; here we find him 


inclosd in an Ifland: all his calamities ariſe from his abſence 


from his own country: Calypſo then who detains him is the 
cauſe of all his calamities. It is with great judgment that the 
Poet feigns him to be reſtrain'd by a Deity, rather than a morral. 
It might have appear'd ſomew hat derogatory from the prudence 
and courage of Ulyſſes, not to have been able by art or ſtrength 

to have freed bimſelf from the power of a mortal: but by this 
conduct the Poet at once excuſes his Heroe, and aggravates his 
misfortunes: he is detain d involuntarily, but it is a Goddeſs who 
detains him, and it is no diſgrace for a man not to be able to 
over-power a Deity. 


Boſſ 
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Boſſu obſerves, that the art of Diſguiſe is part of the character 
of Ulyſſes: Now this is imply'd in the name of Calypſo, which 
ſignifies concealment, or ſecret. The Poet makes his Heroe ſta 
ſeven whole years with this Goddeſs ; ſhe taught him ſo well, that 
he afterwards loſt no opportunities of putting her inſtructions in 
practice, and does nothing without diſguiſe. 

Virgil has borrow'd part of his deſcription of Circe in the 7th 
book of the Aneis, from this of Calypſo. 


----ubi Solis filia lucos 
Aſſiduo reſonat cantu, tettiſque ſuperbis 
Urit odoratam notturna in lumina cedrum, 
Arguto tenues percurrens pet ine telas. 


What I have here ſaid ſhews likewiſe the neceſſity of this ma- 
chine of Mercury: It is an cſtabliſh'd rule of Horace, 


Nec deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Tnciderit : -----= 


Calypſo was a Goddeſs, and conſequently all human means 
were inſufficient to deliver Ulyſſes. There was therefore a neceſ- 
ſity to have recourſe to the Gods. 


VIII. 


VERSE 80. The Bower of Calypſo.] It is impoſſible for a 
Painter to draw a more admirable rural Landskip: The bower of 
Calypſo is the principal figure, ſurrounded with a ſhade of diffe- 
rent trees: Green meadows adorn'd with flowers, beautiful foun- 
tains, and vines loaded with cluſters of grapes, and birds hove- 
ring in the air, are ſeen in the livelieſt colours in Homer's Poetry. 
Bur whoever obſerves the particular trees, plants, birds, Sc. will 
find another beauty of propriety in this deſcription, every part 
being adapted, and the whole ſcene drawn, agreeable to a country 


ſituate by the ſea. 


| IX. 
VERSE 88. The purple cluſters bluſhing thro the green. | EU. 
ſtathius endeavours to fix the ſeaſon of the year when Ulyſſes 3 
| parte 
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parted from that Iſland; he concludes it to be in the latter end of 
Autumn, or the beginning of Winter; for Calypſo is deſcrib'd as 
making uſe of a fire, ſo is Arete in the ſixth book, and Eume- 
ur and Ulyſes in other parts of the Odyſſey. This gives us reaſon 
to conclude, that the Summer heats were paſt; and what makes 
it ſtill more probable is, that a Vine is in this place faid to be 
loaded with grapes, which plainly confines the ſeaſon of the year 
to the Autumn. 


X. 
VERSE 103. But ſad Ulyſſes by himſelf apart.] Euſtathius 


imagines, that the Poet deſcribes Ulyſſes abſent from Calypſo, to 


the end that Calypſo might lay a ſeeming obligation upon Ulyſſes, 
by appearing to diſmiſs him voluntarily: for Ulyſſes being abſent, 
could not know that Mercury had commanded his departure; 
ſo that this favour appears to proceed from the ſole kindneſs of 
the Goddeſs. Dacier diſlikes this obſervation, and ſhews that 
decency requires the abſence of Ulyſſes; if the Poet had deſcrib'd 
him in the company of Calypſo, it might have given ſuſpicion of 
an amorous diſpoſition, and he might ſeem content with his ab- 
ſence from his country; but the very nature of the Poem requires 
that he ſhould be continually endeavouring to return to it: The 
Poet therefore with great judgment deſcribes him agreeably to 
his character, his mind is entirely taken up with his misfortunes, 
and neglecting all the pleaſures which a Goddeſs could confer, 
he entertains himſelf with his own melancholy reflections, ſitting 
in ſolitude upon the ſea- ſhores. 


XI. 


VERSE 155. Orion.] The love of Calypſo to 108 might 
ſeem too bold a fiction, and contrary to all credibility, Ulyſſes 
being a mortal, ſhe a Goddeſs: Homer therefore to ſoften the re- 
lation, brings in inſtances of the like paſſion, in Orion and I- 
ſion; and by this he fully juſtifies his own conduct, the Poet being 
at liberty ro make uſe of any prevailing ſtory, tho' ir were all 
fable and fiction. 
But why ſhould the death of Orion be here aſcrib'd to Diana; where- 
as in other places, ſhe is ſaid to exerciſe her power only over Wo- 
Vo I. II. M men ? 
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men? The reaſon is, the flew him for offering violence to her 


chaſtity ; for tho' Homer be ſilent about his crime, yet Horace re- 
lates it. 


- Integræ 
Tentator Orion Diane 
Virgined domitus ſagiti d. 


Euſtathius gives another reaſon why Aurora is ſaid to be in love 


with Orion. He was a great hunter, as appears from the eleventh 
book of the Odyſſey; and the morning or Aurora is moſt favou- 


rable to thoſe Fd ng 


XII. 


VERSE 161. Scarce could lifion, Sc.] Ceres is here under- 
ſtood allegorically, ro ſignify the earth; Iain was a great 
Husbandman, and conſequently Ceres may eaſily be feign'd to be 
in love with him : The n with which he is {lain ſigni- 
fies the exceſs of heat, which frequently diſappoints the hopes of 
the labourer. Enflathins. 


- AL 


VERSE 165. A man, an outcaſt to the florm and wave, 
It was my crime to pity, and to ſave; &c.] 
Homer in this ſpeech of Calypſo ſhews very naturally how paſſion 
miſguides the underſtanding. She views her own cauſe in the 
molt advantageous, but falſe light; and thence concludes that 
Jupiter offers a piece of injuſtice in commanding the departure 
of Ulyſſes: She tells Mercury, that it is ſhe who had preſerv'd his 
life, who had entertain d him with affection, and offerd him 
immortality; and would Jupiter thus repay her tenderneſs to U- 
Hes! Would Jupiter force him from a place where nothing was 
wanting to his happineſs, and expoſe him again to the like dan- 
gers from which ſhe had preſervd him? this was an act of cru- 
elty. Bur on the contrary, ſhe ſpeaks not one word concerning 
the truth of the cauſe: viz. that ſhe offer'd violence to the incli- 
nations of Ulyſſes; that ſhe made him miſerable by detaining him, 
not only from his wife, but from his whole dominions ; and ne- 
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ver conſiders that Jupiter is juſt in delivering him from his cap- 
tivity. This is a very lively, tho' unhappy picture of human 
nature, which is too apt to fall into error, and then endeayours 
to juſtify an error by a ſeeming reaſon. Dacter. 


XIV. 


VzRSE 198. Abſent he lay in her deſiring arms.| This paſ- 
ſage has fallen under the ſevere cenſure of the Critics, they con- 
demn it as an act of conjugal infidelity, and a breach of Mo- 
rality in Ulyſſes: It would be ſufficient ro anſwer, that a Poet is 
not oblig d to draw a perfect character in the perſon of his He- 
roe: perfection is not to be found in human life, and conſe- 
quently ought not to be aſcribed to it in Poetry: Neither Achil- 
les nor Aneas are perfect characters: Mneas in particular is as 
guilty, with reſpect ro Dido, in the deſertion of her, (for Virgil 
tells us they were married, connubio jungam flabili) as Ulyſſes can 
be imagin'd to be by the moſt ſevere Critic, with reſpe& to 
Calypſo. 878 

But thoſe who have blam'd this paſſage, form their ==: , nan 
from the morality of theſe ages, and not from the Theology of 
the Ancients: Polygamy was then allow'd, and even Concubi- 
nage, without being eſteem'd any breach of conjugal fidelity: If 
this be not admitted, the heathen Gods are as guilty as the hea- 
then Heroes, and Jupiter and Ulyſſes are equally criminals. _ 

This very paſſage ſhews the ſincere affection which Ulyſſes re- 
tain d for his wife Penelope; even a Goddeſs cannot perſuade him 
to forget her; his perſon is in the power of Calypſo, but his heart 
is with Penelope. Tilly had this book of Homer in his thought 
when he ſaid of Ulyſſes, Vetulam ſuam pretulit immortalituti. 


XV. 


* © + 


manded his departure, and therefore fears leſt his obſtinate de- 


{ire 
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fire of leaving her ſhould have provoked her to deſtroy him, un- 
der a ſhew 15 complying with his inclinations. This is an in- 
ſtance that Ulyſſes is not only wiſe in extricating himſelf from 
difficulties, but cautious in guarding againſt dangers. 


XVI. 


VERSE 238. But hear, oh earth, and hear ye ſacred skies !] 
The oath of Calypſo is introduc'd with the utmoſt ſolemnity. Ra- 
pine allows it to be an inſtance of true ſublimity. The Ancients 
atteſted all nature in their oaths, that all nature might conſpire 
to puniſh their perjuries. Virgil has imitated this paſſage, but has 
not copy'd the full beauty of the original. 


Efto numc fol teſtis & hec mihi terra precanti. 
It is the remark of Grotius that the like expreſſion is found in 
Deuteronomy, Hear oh ye heavens the words that I ſpeak, and let 


the earth hear the words of my mouth. Which may almoſt lite- 
rally be render'd by this ſt of Homer, 


27 ov / Po \ 5 \ 5 \ / 
Ig vv Tods Ya, „ egos Wwevs U. 


XVII. 


VERSE 251. For him, the Nymph a rich repaſt ordains.] The 


Paſſion of Love is no where deſcrib'd in all Homer, but in this 
paſſage between Calypſo and Ulyſſes; and we find that the Poet is 
not unſucceſsful in drawing the tender, as well as the fiercer paſ- 
ſions. This ſcemingly-trifling circumſtance is an inſtance of it; 
love delights to oblige, and the leaſt offices receive a value from 
the perſon who a7 ot them : This is the reaſon why Calypſo 
ſerves Ulyſſes with her own hands; her Damſels attend her, but 


love makes it a pleaſure to her to attend Ulyſſes. Euſtathius. 


Calypſo ſhews more fondneſs for Ulyſſes, than Ulyſſes for Ca- 


lypſo: Indeed Ulyſſes had been no leſs than ſeven years in the fa- 


vour of that Goddeſs; it was a kind of matrimony, and husbands 
are not altogether ſo fond as lovers. But the true reaſon is, a 
more tender behaviour had been contrary to the character of 


Ulyſſes; it is neceſſary that his ſtay ſhould be by conſtraint, that 
he 
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he ſhould continually be endeavouring to return to his own 
country; and conſequently to have diſcover d too great a degree 
of ſatisfaction in any thing during his abſence, had outrag d his 
character. His return is the main hinge upon which the whole 
Odyſſey turns, and therefore no pleaſure, not even a Goddefs, ought 
to divert him from it. 


XVIII. 


VERSE 263. But ah Ulyſſes! wert thou giv'n to know 
What fate yet dooms thee. = 
This is another inſtance of the tyranny of the paſſion of love: 


Calypſo had receiv'd a command to diſmiſs Ulyſſes ; Mercury had 


laid before her the fatal conſequences of her refuſal, and ſhe had 
e to ſend him away; but her Love here again prevails over 

er reaſon; ſhe frames excuſes ſtill to detain him, and though 
ſhe dares not keep him, ſhe knows not how to part with him. 
This is a true picture of nature; Love this moment reſolves, the 
next breaks theſe reſolutions : She had promis d to abey Jupiter, 
in not detaining Ulyſſes; but ſhe endeayours to perſuade Ulyſſes 
not to go away. 


XIX. 


VERSE 277. Tho well I ſee thy graces far above 

The dear, tho mortal, object of my love.] 
Ulyſſes ſhews great addreſs in this anſwer to Calypſo; he ſoftens the 
ſeverity of it, by firſt asking a favourable acceptance of what he 
is about to ſay; he calls her his ador'd Goddeſs, and places Pene- 
lope in every degree below the perfections of Calypſo. As it is 
the nature of woman not to endure a rival, Ulyſſes afligns the 
deſire of his return to another cauſe than the love of Penelope, and 


aſcribes it ſolely to the love he bears his country. Euſtathius. 


XX. 
VERSE 311, &c. Ulyſſes builds his ſpip.] This paſſage has 


fallen under cenſure, as outraging all probability: Rapine believes 
it to be impoſſible for one man alone to build ſo compleat a 
veſſel in the compaſs of four days; and perhaps the ſame opinion 
might lead Boſſu into a miſtake, who allows twenty days to Ulyſ- 

Vor. II. N | ſes 
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ſes in building it; he applies the word eino, or twenty, to the 


days, which ought to be apply'd to the trees; d hee is under- 
ſtood, for the Poet immediately after declares that the whole was 
compleated in the ſpace of four days; neither is there any thing 
incredible in the deſcription. I have obſerv'd already that this 
veſſel is but Ex«d\a, a Float or Raft; tis true, Ulyſſes cuts down 
twenty trees to build it; this may ſeem too great a proviſion of 
materials for ſo ſmall an undertaking: But why ſhould we ima- 


gine thele to be large trees? the deſcription plainly ſhews the con- 


trary, for it had been impoſſible to have fell'd twenty large trees 
in the ſpace of four days, much more to have built a veſſel pro- 
portionable to ſuch materials: but the veſſel was but ſmall, and 
conſequently ſuch were the trees. Homer calls theſe diy trees; this 
is not inſerted without reaſon, for green wood is unfit for Na- 
vigation. | 

Homer in this paſſage ſhews his skill in Mechanics; a ſhipwright 
could not have deſcribd a veſſel more exactly: but what is 
chiefly valuable, is the inſight it gives us to what degree this art 
of ſhipbuilding was then arriv'd : We find likewiſe what uſe Na- 
vigators made of Aſtronomy in thoſe ages; ſo that this paſſage 
deſerves a double regard, as a fine piece of Poctry, and a valua- 
ble remain of Antiquity. | 


XXI. 


VERSE 317. The wimbles for the work Calypſo found. and 
VERSE 329. Thy Loom Calyplo for the future ſails 
Supply'd the cloth. | 

It is remarkable, that Calypſo brings the tools to Ulyſſes at ſeveral 
times: this is another inſtance of the nature of Love; it ſeeks op- 
portunities to be in the company of the belov'd perſon. Calypſe 
is an inſtance of it: ſhe frequently goes away, and frequently re- 
turns; ſhe delays the time, by not bringing all the implements at 
once to Ulyſſes; ſo that tho' ſhe cannot * him from his re- 
ſolutions of leaving her, yet ſhe protracts his ſtay. 

It may be e to make ſome obſervations in general up- 
on this paſſage of Calypſo and Ulyſſes. Mr. Dryden has been very 
ſevere upon it. What are the tears, ſays he, © of Calypſo for 
« being left, to the fury and death of Dido? Where is there the 
cc * proceſs of her paſſion, and all its violent effects to be found, 
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« in the languiſhing Epiſode of the Odyſſes?” Much may be faid 


in vindication of Homer; there is a wide difference between the 
characters of Dido and Calypſo, Calypſo is a Goddeſs and conſe. 
quently not liable to the ſame paſſions, as an enrag'd woman: 
yet diſappointed love being always an outragious paſſion, Homer 
makes her break out into blaſphemies againſt Jupiter and all the 
Gods. © But the ſame proceſs of love is not found in Homer as in 
ce Virgil; Tis true, and Homer had been very injudicious if he had 
inſerted it. The time allows it not; it was neceſſary for Homer to 
deſcribe the concluſion of Calypſos paſſion, not the beginning or 
proceſs of it. It was neceſſary to carry on the main deſign of 
the Poem, viz. the Departure of Ulyſſes, in order to his re-eſta- 
'bliſhment; and not amuſe the Reader with the detail of a paſſion 
that was fo far from contributing to the end of the Poem, that 
it was the greateſt impediment to it. If the Poet had found an 
enlargement neceſſary to his deſign, had he attempted a full de- 
ſcription of the paſſion, and then fail'd, Mr. Dryder's Criticiſm 
had been judicious. Virgil had a fair opportunity to expatiate, nay 
the occaſion requir'd it, inaſmuch as the love of Dido contribu- 
ted to the deſign of the Poem; it brought about her aſſiſtance to 
Eneas, and the preſervation of his companions: and conſequent- 
ly the copiouſneſs of Virgil is as judicious as the conciſeneſs of 
Homer. I allow Virgils to be a maſterpiece; perhaps no images 
are more happily drawn in all that Poet; but the paſſages in the 
two Authors are not ſimilar, and conſequently admit of no com- 
pariſon: Would it not have been inlufferable in Homer, to have 
{tepp'd ſeven years back ward, to deſcribe the proceſs of Calypſo's 
paſſion, when the very nature of the Poem requires that voy 
ſes ſhould immediately return to his own country? oughr 
the action to be ſuſpended for a fine deſcriprion? But an op- 
polite conduct was judicious in both the Poets, and therefore Yiy- 
gil is commendable for giving us the whole proceſs of a love- 
paſſion in Dido, Homer 5 only relating the concluſion of it in 
Calypſo. I will only add that Virgil has borrow' d his Machinery 
from Homer, and that the departure of Aneas and Ulyſſes is 
brought about by the command of Jupiter, and the F146 of 
Mercury. 
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XXII. 


'Verst 344. — Uhyſſes ſpreads his ſails.] It is obſervable 
that the Poet paſſes over the parting of Calypſo and 1 1 in fi- 


| lence; he leaves it to be imagin' d by the Reader, and proſecutes 


his main action. Nothing but a cold compliment could have pro- 
ceeded from Ulyſſes, he "ug e e at the proſpect of return- 
ing to his country: it was therefore judicious in Homer to omit 
the relation; and not draw Calypſo in tears, and Ulyſſes in a tranſ- 
port of joy. Beſides, it was neceſſary to ſhorten the Epiſode: the 
commands of Jupiter were immediately to be obey'd; and the 
ſtory being now turn d to Ulyſſes, it was _— to put him im- 
mediately upon action, and 1 him endeavouring to re eſta- 


bliſh his own affairs, which is the whole deſign of the Odyſſey. 


XXIII. 


VERSE 355. Full ſevnteen nights he cut the foamy way.] It 
may ſeem incredible that one perſon ſhould be able to manage a 
veſſel ſeventeen days without any aſſiſtance; but Euſtathius vin- 
dicates Homer by an inſtance, that very much reſembles this of 
Ulyſſes. A certain Pamphylian being taken priſoner, and carried ro 
Tamiathis (afterwards Damietta) in Agypt, continued there ſeve- 
ral years; but being continually defirous to return to his country, 
he pretends a skill in ſea affairs; this ſucceeds, and he is imme- 
diately employ'd in Maritime buſineſs, and permitted the liberty 
to follow it according to his own inclination, without any inſpe- 
tion. He made uſe of this opportunity, and furniſhing himſelf 
with a fail, and proviſions for a long voyage, committed himſelf 
to the ſea all alone; he croſsd that vaſt extent of waters that lies 
between Agypt and Pamphylia, and artiv'd fafely in his own coun- 
try: In memory of this prodigious event he chang'd his name, 
and was called wovoraurys, or the ſole-ſailor; and the family 
was not extinct in the days of Euſtathius. | 

It may not be improper to obſerve, that this deſcription of U- 


Hſſes ſailing alone is a demonſtration of the ſmallneſs of his veſ- 


ſel; for it is impoſſible chat a large one could be managed by a 
ſingle perſon. It is indeed ſaid that twenty trees were taken down 
for the veſſel, but this does not imply that all the trees were 

made 
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made uſe of, but only ſo much of them as was neceſſary to his 
purpoſe. | 
XXIV. 


VERSE 360. Like a broad ſhield amid the watry waſte.] This 
expreſſion gives a very lively idea of an Iſland of (mall extent, 
that is, of a form more long than large: Ariftarchus, inſtead of 
po writes 5e4voy, or reſembling a Fig; others tell us, chat pd 
is uſed by the I/hyrians to ſignify a2Avy, or a Miſt; this likewiſe 
very well repreſents the firſt appearance of land to thoſe that fail 
at a diſtance: ir appears indiſtinct and confus'd, or as it is here 
expreſs d, like a Miſt. Euſtathius. 


XXV. 


VERSE 362. From SolymE's aerial brow.] There is ſome 
difficulty in this paſſage. Strabo, as Euſtathius obſerves, affirms that 
the expreſſion of Neptune's ſecing Ulyſſes from the mountains of 
Solyme, is to be taken in a general Ge and not to denote the 
Solymean mountains in Piſidia; but other eaſtern mountains that 
bear the ſame appellation. In propriety, the Solymeans inhabit the 
ſummits of mount Taurus, from Lycia even to Piſidia; theſe were 
very diſtant from the paſſage of Neptune from the Arhiopians, 
and conſequently could nor be the mountains intended by Ho- 
mer; we mult therefore have recourſe to the preceding aſſertion 
of Strabo, for a ſolution of the difficulty. Dacier a. Bien to 
explain it another way: Who knows, ſays ſhe, but that the name 
of Solymæan Was antiently extended to all very elevated moun- 
tains? Bochart affirms, that the word Solymi is deriv'd from the 
Hebrew Selem, or Darkneſs; why then might not this be a gene- 
ral appellation? Bur this is all conjecture, and it is much more 
probable that ſuch a name ſhould be given to ſome mountains by 
way of diſtinction and emphatically, from ſome peculiar and ex- 
traordinary quality; than extend it to all very lofty mountains, 
which could only introduce confuſion and error. 


XXVI. 


VERSE 393. Happy! thrice happy! who in battle ſlain, 
Preſt m Arrides' cauſe the Trojan plain. | 
Plutarch in his Sympoſiacs relates a memorable ſtory concerning 
Vor. lI. | O | Memmius, 
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Memmius, the Roman General: When he had ſack d the City Co- 
rinth, and made ſlaves of thoſe who ſurviv'd the ruin of it, he 
commanded one of the youths of a liberal education to write 
down ſome ſentence in his preſence, according to his own in- 


clinations. The youth immediately wrote this paſſage from Ho- 
mer, 


Happy! thrice happy! who in battle ſlain, 
Preſt in Atrides' cauſe the Trojan plain. 


Memmius immediately burſt into tears, and gave the youth and 
all his relations their liberty. 

Virgil has tranſlated this paſſage in the firſt book of his Amneis. 
The ſtorm, and the behaviour of Æneas, are copy'd exactly from it. 
The ſtorm, in both the Poets, is deſcrib'd conciſely, but the 
images are full of terror; Homer leads the way, and Virgil treads 
in his ſteps without any deviation. Ulyſſes falls into lamentation, 
ſo does ÆAneas: Ulyſſes wiſhes he had found a nobler death, fo 
does Æneas: this diſcovers a bravery of ſpirit, they lament not 
that they are to die, but only the inglorious manner of it. This 
fully anſwers an objection that has been made both againſt 
Homer and Virgil, who have been blam'd for deſcribing their He- 
roes with ſuch an air of mean-ſpiritednels. Drowning was e- 
ſteem'd by the Ancients an accurſed death, as it depriv'd their bo- 
dies of the rites of Sepulture; it is therefore no wonder that this 
kind of death was greatly dreaded, ſince it barr'd their entrance 


into the happy regions of the dead for many hundreds of years 


XXVII. 


VERSE 397. Such as was that, when ſhow'rs of jaw line fled 
From conqu ring Troy around Achilles dead. 
Theſe words have relation to an Action, no where deſcrib'd in 
the Iliad or Odyſſey. When Achilles was ſlain by the treachery of 
Paris, the Trojans made a ſally to gain his body, but Ulyſſes car- 
ried it off upon his ſhoulders, while Ajax protected him with his 
ſhield. The war of Troy is not the ſubject of the Iliad, and 
therefore Homer relates not the death of Achilles; but, as Longi- 
nus remarks, he inſerts many Actions in the Odyſſey which are the 


lequel of the ſtory of the Iliad. This conduct has a very happy 


effect; 
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effect; he apprandizes the character of Ulyſſes by theſe thort hi- 
ſtories, and has found out the way to make him praiſe himſelf, 
without vanity. | 


XXVII. 


VERSE 424. The wand ring Chief, with toils on toils « Nt, 

Leucothea ſaw, and pity touch'd her eg 
It is not probable that Ulyſes could eſcape fo great a danger by 
his own ſtrength alone; and therefore the Poet introduces Leu- 
cothea to aſſiſt in his preſervation. But it may be ask d, if this is 
not contradictory to 4 command of Jupiter in the beginning 
of this book? Ulyſſes is there forbid all aſſiſtance either from men 
or Gods; whence then is it that Leucothea preſerves him? The 
former paſlage is to be underſtood to imply an interdiction only 
of all aſſiſtance till Ulyſſes was ſhipwreck'd; he was to ſuffer, 
not to die: Thus Pallas afterwards calms the ſtorm ; ſhe may be 
imagin'd to have a power over the winds, as ſhe is the daughter 
of Fupiter, who denotes the Air, 3 to the obſervation of 
Euſtathins : Here Leucothea is very properly introduced to pre- 
ſerve Ulyſſes ; ſhe is a Sea-Goddeſs, and od been a mortal, and 
therefore intereſts her ſelf in the cauſe of a mortal. 


XXIX. 


VERSE 440. This heav'nly Scarf beneath thy boſom bind.] This 
paſſage may ſeem extraordinary, and the Poet be thought to pre- 
ſerve Ulyſſes by incredible means. What virtue could there be 
in this Scarf againſt the violence of ſtorms? Hs very well 
anſwers this objection. It is evident that the belief of the power 
of Amulets or Charms prevailed in the times of Homer; thus Moly 
is uſed by Ulyſſes as a preſervative againſt Faſcination, and ſome 
charm may be ſuppoſed to be imply'd in the Zone or Ceftus of 
Venus. Thus Ulyſſes may be imagin'd to have worn a ſcarf, or cin- 
Cture, as a preſervative againſt * perils of the ſea. They conſe- 
crated antiently Votiva, as tablets, &c. in the tem ples of their 
Gods: So Ulyſſes, wearing a Zone conſecrated to Leucothea, may 
be ſaid to receive it from the hands of that Goddeſs. Euftathius 


obſerves, that Leucothea did not appear in the form of a Bird, for 
then how ſhould ſhe ſpeak, or how bring this cincture or 
2 ſcarf? 


51 
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ſcarf? The expreſſion has relation only to the manner of her 
riſing out of the ſea, and deſcending into it; the Action, not 
the Perſon, is intended to be repreſented. Thus Minerva is faid 
in the Odyſſey, to fly away, ogvis ds d , not in the form 
but with the ſwiftneſs of an Eagle. Moſt of the Tranſlators have 
render'd this paſſage ridiculouſly, they deſcribe her in the real 
form of a x foul, tho' ſhe ſpeaks, and gives her Scarf. So the 
verſion of Hobbs: 


She ſpoke, m feure of a Water-hen, 


XXX. 


VERSE 45 4+ --- I ſhall not blindly joyn 
Thy pleaded reaſon. -—--] | 
Euſtat hius obſerves, that this paſſage is a leſſon to inſtruct us, that 
ſecond reflections are preferable to our firſt thoughts; and the 
Poet maintains the character of Ulyſſes by deſcribing him thus 
doubtful and cautious. But is not Ulyſſes too lion, who 
will not believe a Goddeſs? and diſobedient to her, by not com- 
mitting himſelf to the ſeas? Leucothea does not confine Ulyſ- 


ſes to an immediate compliance with her injunctions; ſhe in- 


deed commands him to forſake the Raft, but leaves the Time 
to his own diſcretion: And Ulyſſes might very juſtly be ſome- 
what incredulous, when he knew that Neptune was his ene- 
my, and contriving his deſtruction. The doubts therefore of Ulyſ- 


ſes are the doubts of a wiſe man: But then, is not Ulyſſes de- 


ſcrib'd with a greater degree of prudence, than the Goddeſs? ſhe 
commands him to leave the Raft, he chuſes to make uſe of it 
till he arrives nearer the ſhores. Euſtathius directly aſcribes more 


wiſdom to Ulyſſes than to Leucothea. This may appear too partial; 


it is ſufficient to obſerve, that the command of Leucothea was 
general and left the manner of the execution of it ro his own 
prudence. 


XXXI. 


VERSE 496. And no two nights, and now two days were paſt. 
It may be thought incredible that any perſon ſhould be able to 
contend {o long with a violent ſtorm, and at laſt ſurvive it: It is al- 


low'd 
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low'd that this could ſcarce be done by the natural ſtrength of 
Ulyſſes; but the Poet has ſoften d the narration, by aſcribing his 
preſervation to the cincture of Leucothea. The Poet likewiſe ve- 
ry judiciouſly removes Neptune, that Ulyſſes may not appear to be 
preſerv'd againſt the power of that God ; and to reconcile it en- 
tirely to credibility, he introduces Pallas, who calms the winds and 
compoſes the waves, to make way for his preſervation. 


XXXII. 


VERSE 506. As pious children joy with vaſt delight.) This 
is a very beautiful compariſon, and well adapted to the occaſi- 
on. We miſtake the intention of it, as Euſtathius obſerves, if we 
imagine that Homer intended to compare the perſon of Ulyſſes to 
theſe children: It is introduc'd ſolely to expreſs the joy which he 
conceives at the ſight of land; if we look upon it in any other 
view, the reſemblance is loſt, for the children ſuffer not them- 
ſelves, but Ulyſſes is in the utmoſt diſtreſs. Theſe Images drawn 
from common lite are particularly affecting; they have relation 
to every man, as every man may poſlibly be in ſuch circumſtan- 


ces: other Images may be more noble, and yer leſs pleaſing; 


They may raiſe our admiration, but thoſe engage our affections. 


XXXIII. 


VERSE 509g. Hx d by ſome Demon to his bed of pain.] It 
was a prevailing opinion among the Ancients, that the Gods were 
the authors of all diſeaſes incident to mankind. Hippocrates him- 
ſelf confeſſes that he had found ſome diſtempers, in which the 
hand of the Gods was manifeſt, 90 74, as Dacier obſerves. In 
this place this aſſertion has a peculiar beauty, it ſhews that the 
malady was not contracted by any vice of the father, but inflict- 
ed by an evil Dæmon. Nothing is more evident, than that 
every perſon was ſuppos d by the Ancients to have a good and 
a bad Dæmon attending him; what the Greeks call'd a Dzmon, 
the Romans named a Genius. I confeſs that this is no where di- 
rectly affirm'd in Homer, but as Plutarch obſerves, it is plainly in- 
timated, In the ſecond book of the Iliad the word is uſed 


both in a good and bad ſenſe; when Ulyſſes addreſſes himſelf 


to the Generals of the army, he ſays Aawpous, in the better 
ſenſe; and immediately afterwards he uſes it to denote a coward, 
Vor. II. P 5 Aon, 
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Awpon areiuds 00. 
This is a ſtrong evidence, that the notion of good and bad Dæ- 


mons was beliey'd in the days of Homer. 


XXXIV. 


VERSE 524. Ah me! when oer alength of waters toſt.] U- 
tyſes in this place calls as it were a council in his own breaſt , 
conſiders his danger, and how to free himſelf from it. But it 
may be ask d if it be probable that he ſhould have leiſure for ſuch a 
conſultation, in the time of ſuch imminent danger? The anſwer 
is, that nothing could be more happily imagin'd, ro exalt his 
character: He is drawn with a great preſence of mind, in the 
moſt deſperate circumſtances ; fear does not prevail over his rea- 
fon; his wiſdom dictates the means of his preſervation ; and 
his bravery of ſpirit ſupports him in the accompliſhmen of it. 

The Poet is alſo very judicious in the management of the 
ſpeech; it is conciſe, and therefore proper ro the occaſion, there 
being no leiſure for prolixity; every Image is drawn from the ſi- 
ruation of the place, and his preſent condition; he follows Nature, 
and Nature is the foundation of true Poetry. 


XXXV. 


VERSE 550. As when the Polypus.] It is very ſurprizing 
to ſee the prodigious variety with which Homer enlivens his Poetry : 
he riſes or falls as his ſubject leads him, and finds alluſions proper 
ro repreſent an Heroe in battle, or a perſon in calamity. We have 
here an inſtance of it; he compares Ulyſſes to a Polypus; the ſi- 
militude is ſuited ro the element, and to the i of the 
perſon. Ir is obſervable, that this is the only full deſcription of 
a perſon ſhipwreck'd in all his Poems: he therefore gives a looſe 


to his imagination, and enlarges upon it very copioully. There 
appears a ſurprizing fertility of invention thro' the whole of it: 
In what a variety of attitudes is Ulyſes drawn, during the ſtorm 
and at his eſcape from it? his ſoliloquies in the turns of his condi- 
tion, while he is ſomerimes almoſt out of danger, and then a- 


gain involy'd in new difficulties, engage our hopes and fears. He 
ennobles 
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ennobles the whole by his machinery, and Neptune, Pallas and 
Leucothea intereſt themſelves in his ſafety or deſtruction. He has 
likewiſe choſen the moſt proper occaſion for a copious deſcripti- 
on; there is leiſure for it. The propoſition of the Poem requires 
him to deſcribe a man of ſufferings in the perſon of Ulyſes: he 
therefore no ſooner introduces him, but he throws him into the utmoſt 
calamities, and deſcribes them largely, to ſhew at once the greatneſs 
of his diſtreſs, and his wiſdom and patience under it. In what are the 
ſufferings of Aineas in Virgil comparable to theſe of Ulyſſes? . 
neas ſuffers little perſonally in compariſon of Ulyſſes, his incidents 
have leſs variety, and conſequently leſs beauty. Homer draws his 
Images from Nature, but embelliſhes thoſe Images with the ut- 
moſt Art, and fruitfulneſs of invention. 


XXXVI. 


VERSE 573. For ſacred ev'n to Gods is Miſery, | This 
expreſſion is bold, yet reconcileable to truth: Heav'n in reality 
has regard to the miſery and affliction of good men, and at laſt 
delivers them from it. Res eſt ſacra miſer, as Dacier obſerves 
and Seneca, in his diſſertation on Providence, ſpeaks to this pur- 
poſe, Ecce ſpettaculum dignum ad quad reſpiciat, intentus operi ſuo, 
Deus! Ecce par Deo dignum, vir fortis cum mald fortund compoſitus ! 
Miſery is not always a puniſhment, but ſometimes a tryal: This 
is agreeable to true Theology. 


XXXVII. 


VERSE 578. Before the wand rer ſmooths the Wwatry way. | 
Such paſlages as theſe are bold, yet beautiful. Poetry animates 
every thing, and turns. Rivers into Gods. But what occaſion is 


there for the intervention of this River-God to ſmooth the waters, 


when Pallas had already compos'd both the ſeas and the ſtorms ? 
The words in the original ſolve the objection, xe ds oi Toi 
mos Yann; or ſmooth'd the Way before him, that is, his own current : 
the actions therefore are different; Pallas gives a general calmneſs 
to the Sea, the River-God to his own current. 


VERSE 
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\  XXXVIII. 


| VersE 581. He drop d his finewy arms: his knees no more 
Perform d their office.| 

Euſtathius appears to me to give this paſſage a very forc'd inter- 

retation; he imagines that the Poet, by 1 that Ulyſſes bent 
bis knees and arms, ſpoke philoſophically, and intended to ex- 
preſs that he contracted his limbs, that had been fatigued with 
the long extenſion in ſwimming, by a voluntary remiſſion; leſt 
they ſhould grow ſtiff, and loſe their natural faculty. But this 
is an impoſſibility : How could this be done, when he is ſpeechleſs, 
fainting, without pulſe and reſpiration? Undoubtedly Homer, as 
Dacier obſerves, means by the expreſſion of taps yerara % 
Yaegus, no more than that his limbs fail'd him, or he fainted. 
If the Action was voluntary, it implies that he intended to re- 
freſh them, for yow xaprley is generally uſed in that ſenſe by 
Homer; if inyoluntarily, it ſignifies he fainted. 


XXXIX. 


VERSE G30. As ſome poor peaſant, fated to reſide 
| Remote from neighbours. | ; 
Homer is very happy in giving dignity to low Images. What 
can be more unpromiſing than this compariſon, and what more 
ſucceſsfully executed? Ulyſſes, in whom remains as it were but a 
ſpark of life, the vital heat being extinguiſh'd by the ſhipwreck, 
is very juſtly compar'd to a brand, that retains only ſome ſmall 
remains of fire; the leaves that cover Ulyſſes, are repreſented by 
the embers ; and the preſervation of the fire all night, paints the 


revival of his ſpirits by the repoſe of the night; the expreſſion, 


------ Fated to reſide 
Remote from neighbours, 


is not added in vain; it gives, as Euſtathius further obſerves, an air of 
credibility to the alluſion, as if it had really been drawn from ſome 
particular obſervation; a perſon that lives in a deſart being oblig'd 
to ſuch circumſtantial cares, where it is impoſſible to have a ſupply, 
for want of neighbours. Homer literally calls theſe remains rhe 


ſeeds 
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ſeeds of fire; Æſclylus in his Prometheus calls a ſpark of fire 


\ 


agg a, or a fountain of fire; leſs happily in my judgment, 
the ideas of fire and water being contradictory. 


XL. 


The Concluſion.] This book begins with the ſeventh day, and 
comprehends the ſpace of twenty five days; the firſt of which is 
taken up in the meſſage of Mercury, and interview between Ca- 
lypſo and Ulyſſes; the four following in the building of the vel- 
ſel; eighteen before the ſtorm, and two after it. So that one 
and thirty days are compleated, ſince the opening of the 


Poem. 
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The ARGUMENT T. 


Pallas appearing in a dream to Nauſicaa, (the daughter of Alci- 
nous King of Phæacia) commands her to deſcend to the river, and 
waſh the robes of State, in preparation to her nuptials. Nauſi- 
caa goes with her Handmaids to the river , where, while the gar- 
ments are ſpread on the bank, they divert themſelves in ſports. 
Their Voices awake Ulyſſes, who addreſſing himſelf to the Prin- 
ceſs, is by her relieved and cloathed, and receives directions in 
what manner to apply to the King and Queen of the Iſland. 
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HIL E thus the weary Wand' rer 
ſunk to reſt, 


N | VS N 5 
And peaceful ſlumbers calm'd his 


+| anxious breaſt; 

7 The martial Maid from heav'n's 
acreal height 

Swift to Pheacia wing'd her rapid flight. 


In elder times the ſoft Pheacian train 


7 


In caſe poſſeſt the wide Hyperian plain; 

Till the Cychpean race in arms aroſe, 

A lawleſs nation of gygantic focs: 

Then great Nauſithous from FHyperia far 

Thro' ſeas retreating from the ſound of war, 10 
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The recreant nation to fair Scheria led, 
Where never ſcience rear'd her lawrel'd head: 
There round his tribes a ſtrength of wall he rais'd, 
To heav'n the glittring domes and temples blaz'd; 
15 Juſt to his realms, he parted grounds from grounds, 
And ſhar'd the lands, and gave the lands their bounds. 
Now in the filent grave the Monarch lay, 
And wiſe Alcinous held the regal ſway. 
To his high palace thro' the fields of air 
The Goddeſs ſhot; Ulyſſes was her care. 
There, as the night in ſilence roll'd away, 
A heav'n of charms divine Nau ſicaa lay: 
Thro' the thick gloom the ſhining portals blaze; 
Two nymphs the portals guard, each nymph a Grace. 
25 Light as the viewleſs air, the warrior Maid 
Glides thro' the valves, and hovers round her head; 
A fav'rite virgin's blooming form ſhe took, 
From Dymas ſprung, and thus the viſion ſpoke: 
Oh indolent! to waſte thy hours away! 
o And {lecp'{t thou, careleſs of the bridal day? 
Thy ſpouſal ornament neglected lies; 
Ariſe, prepare the bridal train, ariſe! 
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A juſt applauſe the cares of dreſs impart, 
And give ſoft tranſport to a parent's heart. 
Haſte, to the limpid ſtream direct thy way, 35 
When the gay morn unveils her ſmiling ray: 
Haſte to the ſtream! companion of thy care 
Lo I thy ſteps attend, thy labours ſhare. 
Virgin awake! the marriage hour is nigh, 
Sce! from their thrones thy kindred monarchs ſigh! 4 
The royal car at carly dawn obtain, 
And order mules obedient to the rein; 
For rough the way, and diſtant rolls the wave 
Where their fair veſts Phæacian virgins lave. 
In pomp ride forth: for pomp becomes the great, 4 
And Majeſty derives a grace from State. 

Then to the Palaces of heav'n ſhe fails, 
Incumbent on the wings of wafting gales: 
The ſeat of Gods, the regions mild of peace, 
Full joy, and calm Eternity of caſe. 50 
There no rude winds preſume to ſhake the skies, 
No rains deſcend, no ſnowy vapours riſe; 
But on immortal thrones the bleſt repoſe: 


The firmament with living ſplendors glows. 
Hither 
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;5 Hither the Goddeſs wing'd th' acreal way, 

Thro' heav'n's eternal gates that blaz'd with day. 
Now from her roſy car Aurora ſhed 

The dawn, and all the orient flam'd with red. 
Uproſe the virgin with the morning light, 

5 Obedient to the viſion of the night. 
The Queen ſhe ſought: the Queen her hours beſtow'd 
In curious works; the whirling ſpindle glow'd 
With crimſon threads, while buſy damſels cull 
The ſnowy fleece, or twiſt the purpled wool. 

65 Mean-time Pheacia's peers in council fate; 
From his high dome the King deſcends in ſtate, 


Then with a filial awe the royal maid 
Approach'd him paſling, and ſubmiſlive ſaid; 
Will my dread Sire his ear regardful deign, 

79 And may his child the royal car obtain? 

Say, with thy garments ſhall I bend my way 

Where thro' the vales the mazy waters ſtray? 

A dignity of dreſs adorns the great, 

And Kings draw luſtre from the robe of ſtate. 
75 Five fons thou haſt; three wait the bridal day, 


And ſpotleſs robes become the young and gay: 
50 
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So when with praiſe amid the dance they ſhine, 

By theſe my cares adorn'd, that praiſe is mine. 
Thus ſhe: but bluſhes ill- reſtrain'd betray 

Her thoughts intentive on the bridal day: 90 

The conſcious Sire the dawning bluſh ſurvey'd, 

And {ſmiling thus beſpoke the blooming maid. 

My child, my darling joy, the car receive; 

That, and whate'er our daughter asks, we give. 
Swift at the royal nod th'attending train 8 

The car prepare, the mules inceſſant rein. 

The blooming virgin with diſpatchful cares 

Tunics, and ſtoles, and robes imperial bears. 

The Queen, aſſiduous, to her train aſſigns 

The ſumptuous viands, and the flav'rous wines. 5 

The train prepare a cruiſe of curious mold, 

A cruiſe of fragrance, form'd of burniſh'd gold; 

Odour divine! whoſe ſoft refreſhing ſtreams 

Sleek the ſmooth skin, and ſcent the ſnowy limbs. 
Now mounting the gay ſeat, the ſilken reins 5; 

Shine in her hand: Along the ſounding plains 

Swift fly the mules: nor rode the nymph alone, 

Around, a beavy of bright damſels ſhone. 


Vor. II. 8 They 
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They ſeek the ciſterns where Pheacian dames 
wo Waſh their fair garments in the limpid ſtreams; 
Where gathering into depth from falling rills, 

The lucid wave a ſpacious baſon fills. 
The mules unharneſsd range beſide the main, 
Or crop the verdant herbage of the plain. 

10% Then æmulous the royal robes they lave, 
And plunge the veſtures in the cleanſing wave: 
(The veſtures cleans'd o'erſpread the ſhelly ſand, 
Their ſnowy luſtre whitens all the ſtrand.) 
Then with a ſhort repaſt relieve their toil, 

ro And o'er their limbs diffuſe ambroſial oil; 

And while the robes imbibe the ſolar ray, 
O'er the green mead the ſporting virgins play: 
(Their ſhining veils unbound.) Along the skies 
Toſt, and retoſt, the ball inceſſant flies. 

11s They ſport, they feaſt; Nau ſicaa lifts her voice, 

And warbling ſweet, makes earth and heav'n rejoice. 
As when o'er Erymanth Diana roves, 
Or wide 7ayzetusr reſounding groves; 
A ſylvan train the huntreſs Queen ſurrounds, 
120 Her ratling quiver from her ſhoulder ſounds: 


Fierce 
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Fierce in the ſport, along the mountain brow 
They bay the boar, or chaſe the bounding roe: 
High o'er the lawn, with more majeſtic pace, 
Above the nymphs ſhe treads with ſtately grace; 
Diſtinguiſh'd excellence the Goddeſs proves; 125 
Exults Latona as the virgin moves. 

With equal grace Nauſicaa trod the plain, 

And ſhone tranſcendent o'er the beauteous train. 

| Mean time (the care and fav'rite of the skies) 
Wrapt in embow'ring ſhade, Ces lies, 130 
His woes forgot! But Pallas now addreſt 

To break the bands of all- compoſing reſt. 

Forth from her ſnowy hand Nau/icaa threw 

The various ball; the ball erroncous flew, 

Andſwam the ſtream: Loud ſhrieks the virgin train, 13; 
And the loud ſhriek redoubles from the main. 
Wak'd by the ſhrilling ſound, Uſes role; 

And to the deaf woods wailing, breath'd his woes. 
Ah me! on what inhoſpitable coaſt; 

On what new region is Uly//es toſt? 140 
Poſſeſt by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 


Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms? 
What 
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What ſounds are theſe that gather from the ſhores? 

The voice of nymphs that haunt the ſylvan bow'rs? 
145 The fair-hair'd Dryads of the ſhady wood, 

Or azure daughters of the filver flood? 

Or human voice? but iſſuing from the ſhades 

Why ceaſe I ſtrait to learn what ſound invades? 

Then, where the grove with leaves umbrageous 

bends, 
50 With forceful ſtrength a branch the Heroe rends; 

Around his loins the verdant cincture ſpreads 

A wreathy foliage, and concealing ſhades. 

As when a Lion in the midnight hours 

Beat by rude blaſts, and wet with wintry ſhow'rs, 
55 Deſcends terrific from the mountain's brow, 

With living flames his rowling eye-balls glow; 
With conſcious ſtrength elate, he bends his way 
Majeſtically fierce, to ſeize his prey; 

(The ſteer or ſtag:) or with keen hunger bold 
160 Springs o'er the fence, and diſſipates the fold. 

No leſs a terror, from the neighb'ring groves 

Rough from the toſſing ſurge Uly/es moves; 


Urg'd 
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Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms; 
The brackiſh ooze his manly grace deforms. 
Wide o'er the ſhore with many a piercing cry 


165 
To rocks, to caves, the frighted virgins fly; 
All but the Nymph: the nymph ſtood fix'd alone, 
By Pallas arm'd with boldneſs not her own. 
Mean-time in dubious thought the King awaits, 
And ſelf-conſidering, as he ſtands, debates; 170 


Diſtant his mournful ſtory to declare, 
Or proſtrate at her knee addreſs the pray'r. 
But fearful to offend, by wiſdom ſway'd, 
At awful diſtance he accoſts the maid. 
If from the skies a Goddeſs, or if earth 175 
(Imperial Virgin) boaſt thy glorious birth, 
To thee I bend! if in that bright diſguiſe 
Thou viſit earth, a daughter of the skies, 
Hail, Dian, hail! the huntreſs of the groves 
So ſhines majeſtic, and ſo ſtately moves, 180 
So breathes an air divine! But if thy race 
Be mortal, and this earth thy native place, 
Bleſt is the father from whoſe loins you ſprung, 
Bleſt is the mother at whoſe breaſt you hung, 
Vo. II. T Bleſt 
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185 Bleſt are the brethren who thy blood divide, 
To ſuch a miracle of charms ally'd: 
Joyful they ſee applauding princes gaze, [maze. 
When ſtately in the dance you ſwim th' harmonious 
But bleſt o'er all, the youth with heav'nly charms; 

10 Who claſps the bright perfection in his arms! 
Never, I never view'd 'till this bleſt hour 
Such finiſh'd grace! I gaze and I adore! 

Thus ſeems the Palm with ſtately honours crowi- 
By Phebur altars; thus o'erlooks the ground; 

19% The pride of Delos. (By the Dehan coaſt 
I voyag'd, leader of a warrior hoſt, 

But ah how chang'd' from thence my ſorrow flows; 
O fatal voyage, ſource of all my woes!) 
Raptur'd I ftood, and as this hour amaz'd, 

20 With rev'rence at the lofty wonder gaz d: 
Raptur'd I ſtand! for earth ne'er knew to bear 
A plant fo ſtately, or a nymph ſo fair. 
Aw'd from acceſs, I lift my fupplant hands; 
For Miſery, oh Queen, before thee ſtands! 

05 Twice ten tempeſtuous nights I roll'd, reſign'd 
To roaring billows, and the warring wind; 


Heav'n 
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Heav'n bad the deep to ſpare! but heav'n my foe 
Spares only to infli ſome mightier woe! 

Inur'd to cares, to death in all its forms, 

Outcaſt I rove, familiar with the ſtorms! 210 
Once more I view the face of humankind: 

Oh let ſoft pity touch thy gen' tous mind! 
Unconſcious of what air I breathe I ſtand 

Naked, defenceleſs on a foreign land. 

Propitious to my wants, a Veſt ſupply vg 
To guard the wretched from th' inclement sky: 

So may the Gods who heav'n and earth controul, 
Crown the chaſte withes of thy virtuous foul, 
On thy ſoft hours their choiceſt bleſſings ſhed, 

Bleſt with a husband be thy bridal bed, 240 
Bleſt be thy husband with a blooming race, 

And laſting union crown your bliſsfal days. 

The Gods, when they ſupremely bleſs, beſtow 

Firm union on their Favorites below; 

Then Envy grieves, with inly-pining Hate; 22.5 
The good exult, and heav'n is in our ſtate. 
To whom the Nymph: O ſtranger ceaſe thy care, 

Wile is thy foul, but man is born to bear: 


Joe 
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Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious ſcales, 
20 And the good ſuffers, while the bad prevails: 
Bear, with a ſoul reſign'd, the will of Jove; 
W ho breathes, muſt mourn: thy woes are from above. 
But ſince thou tread'ſt our hoſpitable ſhore, 
'Tis mine to bid the wretched grieve no more, 
255 To cloath the naked, and thy way to guide — 
Know, the Pheacian tribes this land divide; 
From great Alcinour royal loins I ſpring, 
A happy nation, and an happy King. 
Then to her maids — Why, why,ye coward train 
24 Theſe fears, this flight? ye fear, and fly in vain. 
Dread ye a foe? diſmiſs that idle dread, 
'Tis death with hoſtile ſtep theſe ſhores to tread; 
Safe in the love of heav'n, an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes; 
:45 Tis ours this ſon of ſorrow to relieve, 
Chear the ſad heart, nor let affliction grieve. 
By .7ove the ſtranger and the poor are ſent, 
And what to thoſe we give, to Jove is lent. 
Then food ſupply, and bathe his fainting limbs 
:50 Where waving ſhades obſcure the mazy ſtreams. 


Obedient 
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Obedient to the call, the chief they guide 
To the calm current of the ſecret tyde; 
Cloſe by the ſtream a royal dreſs they lay, 
A veſt and robe, with rich embroid'ry gay: 
Then unguents in a vaſe of gold ſupply, 255 
That breath'd a fragrance thro' the balmy sky. 

To them the King. No longer I detain 
Your friendly care: retire, ye virgin train! 
Retire, while from my weary'd limbs I lave 
The foul pollution of the briny wave: 260 
Ye Gods! ſince this worn frame refection knew, 
What ſcenes have I ſurvey'd of dreadful view ? 
But, nymphs, recede! ſage chaſtity denies 
Jo raiſe the bluſh, or pain the modeſt eyes. 

The nymphs withdrawn, at once into the tide 265 
Active he bounds; the flaſhing waves divide: 
O'er all his limbs his hands the wave diffuſe, 
And from his locks compreſs the weedy ooze; 
The balmy oil, a fragrant ſhow'r, he ſheds, 
Then dreſt in pomp magnificently treads. 270 
The warrior Goddeſs gives his frame to ſhine 
With majeſty enlarg'd, and air divine; 


Vor. II. U Back 
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Back from his brows a length of hair unfurls, 
His hyacinthine locks deſcend in wavy curls. 
s As by ſome artiſt to whom Lulcan gives 
His skill divine, a breathing ſtatue lives; 
By Pallas taught, he frames the wond' rous mold, 
And o'er the ſilver pours the fuſile gold. 
So Pallas his heroic frame improves 
280 With heav'nly bloom, and like a God he moves. 
A fragrance breathes around: majeſtic grace 
Attends his ſteps: th' aſtoniſh'd virgins gaze. 
Soft he reclines along the murm'ring ſeas, 
Inhaling freſhneſs from the fanning breeze. 
285 The wond'ring Nymph his glorious port ſurvey'd, 
And to her damſels, with amazement, ſaid. 

Not without Care divine the ſtranger treads 
This land of joy: his ſteps ſome Godhead leads: 
Would Joe deſtroy him, ſure he had been driv'n 

299 Far from this realm, the fav'rite Iſle of heav'n: 
Late a fad ſpectacle of woe, he trod 
The deſart ſands, and now he looks a God. 
Oh heavin! in my connubial hour decree 


This man my ſpouſe, or ſuch a ſpouſe as he! 


But 
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But haſte, the viands and the bowl provide — 295 
The maids the viand, and the bowl ſupply'd: 
Eager he fed, for keen his hunger rag'd, 

And with the gen'rous vintage thirſt aſſwag d. 
Now on return her care Nauſicaa bends, 
The robes reſumes, the glittering car aſcends, zoo 
Far blooming o'er the field: and as ſhe preſs'd 
The ſplendid ſeat, the lining chief addreſs'd. 

Stranger ariſe! the ſun rolls down the day, 
Lo, to the Palace I direct thy way: 
Where in high ſtate the nobles of the land 305 
Attend my royal fire, a radiant band. 
But hear, tho' wiſdom in thy ſoul preſides, 
Speaks from thy tongue and ev'ry action guides; 
Advance at diſtance, while I paſs the plain 
Where o'er the furrows waves the golden grain: 3:9 
Alone I re- aſcend — With airy mounds 
A ſtrength of wall the guarded city bounds: 
The jutting land two ample bays divides; 
Full thro' the narrow mouths deſcend the tides: 
The ſpacious baſons arching rocks encloſe, 375 
A ſure defence from every ſtorm that blows. 
Cloſe 
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Cloſe to the bay great Neptune's fane adjoins; 
And near, a Forum flank'd with marble ſhines, 
Where the bold youth, the num'rous fleets to ſtore, 
329 Shape the broad fail, or ſmooth the taper oar; 
For not the bow they bend, nor boaſt the skill 
To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill, 
But the tall maſt above the veſſel rear, 
Or teach the fluttering fail to float in air; 
;25 They ruſh into the deep with eager joy, 
Climb the ſteep ſurge, and thro' the tempeſt fly; 
A proud, unpoliſh'd race ----- To me belongs 
The care to ſhun the blaſt of ſland'rous tongues; 
Leſt malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 
0 Thus with vile cenſure taint my ſpotleſs name. 
« What ſtranger this, whom thus Nau ſicaa leads? 
« Heav'ns! with what graceful majeſty he treads? 
« Perhaps a native of ſome diſtant ſhore, 
« The future conſort of her bridal hour; 
335 Or rather, ſome deſcendant of the skies; 
« Won by her pray'r, th' aereal bridegroom flies. 
« Heav'n on that hour its choiceſt influence ſhed, 


« That gave a ſov'reign ſpouſe to crown her bed! 
: « All, 
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cc All, all the god-like worthies that adorn 
« This realm, ſhe flies: Phæœacia is her ſcorn. 340 

And juſt the blame: for female innocence 

Not only flies the guilt, but ſhuns th' offence: 

_ Th unguarded virgin as unchaſte I blame, 

And the leaſt freedom with the ſex is ſhame, 

Till our conſenting fires a ſpouſe provide, 345 
And public nuptals juſtify the bride. 

But would'ſt thou ſoon review thy native plain? 
Attend, and ſpeedy thou ſhalt paſs the main: 
Nigh where a grove, with verdant poplars crown'd 
To Pallas facred, ſhades the holy ground, 350 
We bend our way: a bubling fount diſtills 
A lucid lake, and thence deſcends in rills: 
Around the grove a mead with lively green 
Falls by degrees, and forms a beauteous ſcene; 
Here a rich juice the royal vineyard pours; bs 
And there the garden yields a waſte of flow'rs. 
Hence lies the town as far, as to the ear 
Floats a ſtrong ſhout along the waves of air. 
There wait embowr'd, while I aſcend alone 
Io great Alcinous on his royal throne. 360 


Vo. II. X Arriv'd, 
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Arriv'd, advance impatient of delay, 

And to the lofty palace bend thy way: 

Ihe lofty palace overlooks the town, 
From ev'ry dome by pomp ſuperior known; 

355 A child may point the way, With earneſt gait 

Seek thou the Queen along the rooms of ſtate; 
Her royal hand a wond'rous work deſigns, 
Around, a circle of bright damſels ſhines, 

Part twiſt the threads, and part the wool diſpoſe, 
370 While with the purple orb the ſpindle glows. 
High on a throne, amid the Scherian pow'rs, 

My royal father ſhares the genial hours; 
But to the Queen thy mournful tale diſcloſe, 
With the prevailing eloquence of woes: 

375 So ſhalt thou view with joy thy natal ſhore, 
Tho' mountains riſe between, and oceans roar. 
She added not, but waving as ſhe wheel'd 

The filver ſcourge, it glitter'd o'er the field: 
With skill the virgin guides th' embroider'd rein, 

80 Slow rowls the car before th attending train. 
Now whirling down the heav'ns, the golden day 
Shot thro' the weſtern clouds a dewy ray; 


The 
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The grove they reach, where from the ſacred ſhade 
To Pallas thus the penſive Heroe pray'd. 

Daughter of ove! whoſe arms in thunder wield 385 
TH avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield; 
Forſook by thee, in vain I ſought thy aid 
When booming billows clos'd above my head: 
Attend, unconquer'd maid! accord my vows, 

Bid the Great hear, and pitying heal my woes. #*? 

This heard Minerva, but forbore to fly 
(By Neptune aw'd) apparent from the sky: 

Stern God! who rag'd with vengeance unreſtrain'd, 


Till great Le hail'd his native land. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


SIXTH BOOK 


Vor. II. 


OBSERVATIONS 


SIXTH BOOK 


I. 


VERSE 12. Where never ſcience rear d her laurel d head.] 


HE Phæacians having a great ſhare in the ſuc- 
ceeding parts of the Odyſſey, it may not be 
| (FR improper to enlarge upon their character. Ho- 
| N mer has here deſcribd them very diſtinctly : 
he is to make uſe of the Phzacians to con- 

—— vey Ulyſes to his country, he therefore by 
this ſhort character, gives the Reader ſuch an Image of them, 
that he is not ſurpriz d at their credulity and ſimplicity, in believ- 
ing all thoſe fabulous recitals which Ulyſſes makes in the pro- 

eſs of the Poem. The place likewiſe in which he deſcribes 
them is well choſen; it is before they enter upon Action, 
and by this method we know what to expect from them, 
and ſee how every action is naturally ſuited to their character. 

Boſſu obſerves that the Poet has inſerted this verſe with great 
judgment: Ulyſſes, ſays he, knew that the Pheacians were ſimple 
and credulous; and that they had all the qualities of a lazy peo- 
ple, who admire nothing fo much as romantic adventures : he 
therefore A them, by recitals ſuited to their own humour: 


But even here the Poet is not unmindful of his more underſtand- - 
ing 
S 


E 4 


Obſervations on the Sixth Book. 
ing Readers, and the truth intended to be taught by way of 


moral is, that a ſoft and effeminate life breaks the ſpirit, and ren- 
ders it incapable of manly ſentiments or actions. 
Plutarch ſeems to underſtand this verſe in a different manner; 


he quotes it in his diſſertation upon Baniſhment, to ſhew that Nau- 


fithous made his people happy tho he left his own country, and 


ſettled them far from the commerce of mankind, se avdewy 
a\On5aw0, without any rg view to the Pheacians, which 
was undoubredly intended by Homer; thoſe words being a kind 
of a Preface to their general character. 

This Pheacia of the ancients is the Iſland now called Cor- 
fu. The Inhabitants of it were a Colony of the Hyperians : 
Euſtathius remarks, that it has been a queſtion whether Hy- 
peria were a City or an Ifland; he judges it to be a Ci- 
ty: it was infeſted by the Cyclops; but they had no ſhipping, as 
appears from the 1 oth of the Odyſſey, and conſequently if it had 
been an Iſland, they could not have moleſted the Phæacians; he 
therefore concludes it to be a City, afterwards call'd Camarina in 
Sicily. 

Mr. Barnes has here added a verſe that is not to be found in 
any other edition; and I have render d it in the tranſlation : 


II. 
VERSE 24. Two nymphs the portals guard, each nymph a Grace.] 


The Poet, as Euſtathius obſerves, celebrates the beauty of theſe 


two attending Virgins to raiſe their characters, that they may not be 
eſteem d common 3 or the Poet thought extravagant when 
he compares Nauſicaa and her damſels to Diana and her nymphs. 
The judgment with which he introduces the viſion is remarkable: 
In the Iliad, when he is to give an air of importance to his viſion, 
he cloathes it in the likenef of Neſtor, the wiſeſt perſon of the Ar- 
my; a man of leſs conſideration had been unſuitable to the great- 
neſs of the occaſion, which was to perſuade Kings and Heroes. 
Here the Poet ſends a viſion to a young Lady, under the reſemblance 
of a young Lady : he adapts the circumſtances to the perſon, and 
deſcribes ; whole with an agreeable propriety. Enftathins. 


VERSE 
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2 | III. ä 


VERSE 31. The ſpouſal ornament neglected lies; 
Ariſe, prepare the bridal train.] 
Here is a remarkable cuſtom of Antiquity. Euftathius obſerves, 
that ir was uſual for the bride ro give changes of dreſs to the 
friends of the bridegroom ar the celebration of the marriage, and 
Homer directly affirms it. Dacier a pallage in Judges con- 
cerning Sampſons giving changes of garments at his marriage feaſt, 
as an inſtance of the like cuſtom amongſt the Iſraelites; but 1 
believe, if there was ſuch a cuſtom at all amongſt them, it is not 
evident from the paſſage alledg d: Nothing is plainer than that 
Sampſon had not given the garments, if his riddle had not been 
expounded: nay, inſtead of giving, he himſelf had receiv'd them, 
if it had not been interpreted. I am rather of opinion that what is 
ſaid of Sampſon, has relation to another cuſtom amongſt the Ancients, 
of propoſing an Ænigma at feſtivals, and ad) udging 2 reward to him 
that ſolv'd it. Thele the Greeks call'd yea ovurorigs; gri- 
phos convivales ; Athenæus has a long diſſertation about this pra- 
Ctiſe in his 1oth book, and gives a number of inſtances of the 
Anigmarical propoſitions in uſe at Athens, and of the forfeitures 
and rewards upon the ſolution, and non-folution of them; and 
Euſtathius in the roth book of the Odyſſey comes into the fame 
opinion. So that if it was a cuſtom amongſt the Iſraelites as 
well as Greeks to give garments, (as it appears to be to give 
other gifts) this paſſage is no inſtance of it: It is indeed a proof 
that the Hebrews as well as Greeks had a cuſtom of entertaining 
themſelves at their feſtivals, with theſe griphi convivales : I there- 
fore believe that theſe changes of garments, were no more than 
rewards or forfeits, according to the ſucceſs in the interpretation. 


IV. 


VERSE 33. A juſt applauſe the cares of dreſs impart.] It is 
very probable that Mintilian had this verſe in his view when he 
wrote Cultus magnificus addit hominibus, ut Greco der ſu teſtatum eſt, 
authoritatem. His words are almoſt a tranſlation of it. 


Ex ag roi TeTw Od ris cu ie, 
EAy. 
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What 1 would chiefly obſerve is the propriety with which this 


commendation of dreſs is introduc'd; it is put into the mouth 
of a young Lady (for ſo Pallas appears to be) to whoſe character 
it is ſuitable to delight in Ornament. Ir likewiſe agrees very well 
with the deſcription of the Phæacians, whoſe chief happineſs con- 
ſiſted in dancing, dreſſing, ſinging, Gc. Such a commenda- 
tion of ornament would 2 been improper in the mouth of a 
Philoſopher, but beautiful when ſpoken by a young Lady to 


Alcinous. 


. 


VERSE 35. Haſte to the limpid ſtream.] This page has 
not eſcap d the raillery of the Critics; Homer, ſay they, brings 
the Goddeſs of Wiſdom down from heaven, only to adviſe Nau- 
ſicaa to make haſte to waſh her cloaths againſt her wedding: what 
neceſſity is there for a conduct ſo extraordinary upon fo trivial 
an occaſion? Euſtathius ſufficiently anſwers the objection, by ob- 
ſerving that the Poet very naturally brings about the ſafety of U- 
Iyſes by it; the action of the waſhing is the means, the prote- 
ction of Ulyſſes the end of the deſcent of that Goddeſs ; > that 
ſhe is not introduced lightly, or without contributing to an im- 
portant action: And it mult be allow'd that the means made uſe 


of are very natural; they grow out of the occaſion, and at once 


ive the fable a poetical turn, and an air of probability. 

It has been further objected, that the Poet gives an unwor- 
thy employment to Nauſicaa, the daughter of a King; but ſuch 
Critics form their idea of ancient, from modern greatneſs : It wou'd 
be now a meanels to deſcribe a perſon of Quality thus employ'd, 
becauſe cuſtom has made it the work of perſons of low conditi- 
on: It would be now thought diſhonourable for a Lady of bright 
ſtation to attend the flocks; yet we find in the moſt e e 
ſtory extant, that the daughters of Laban and Jethro, perſons of 
power and diſtinction, were ſo employ d, without any diſhonour 
to their quality. In ſhort, theſe paſſages are to be look d upon 
as exact pictures of the old World, and conſequently as * 
ble remains of Antiquity. 


VERSE 


%. 
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VI. 


VERSE 41. The royal car obrain.] It would have been an 
impropriety to have render d a&pazay by the word chariot, 
Homer ſeems induſtriouſly to avoid d ua, but conſtantly uſes 
any or pace; this car was drawn by mules; whereas, ob- 
ſerves Euſtathius, the chariot or @ewua was proper only for horſes. 
The word Car takes in the Idea of any other vehicle, as well as 
of a Charior. 

This paſlage has undergone a very ſevere cenſure, as mean 
and ridiculous, chiefly from the expreſſions to her father after- 
wards, UD £xvxAcy : Which being render'd, high, and round, 
diſgrace the Author: No perſon, I 5 would ask a father 
to 6 his high and round Car; nor has Homer ſaid it: Eu- 
ſtathius obſerves, that gxuza©- is the ſame as wregy@- xuxacg 
Aid of Tegyoy, or wheels; and that der, is To immea- 
C rere WVOV D˙⁰ ,? TO aZov, or the quadrangular body 
of the Car that reſts upon the axle of it; this fully anſwers the 


Criticiſm: Nauficaa deſcribes the Car fo particularly, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from a Chariot, which had been improper for her pur- 
poſe: The other part of the objection, concerning the onal 
of the Car, is a miſtake in the Critic; the word having relation 
to the wheels, and not to the body of it, which, as Euſtathius ob- 
ſerves, was quadrangular. | 3 | | 


VII. 


VERSE 47. Then to the Palaces of heaw'n ſbe ſails.] Lucre- 
tius has copy d this fine paſſage, and equall'd, if not ſurpaſs'd the 


original. 


| Apparet Divim numen, ſedeſque quiete, 
Vas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
Aſpergunt, neque nix acri concreta prund 
Cana cadens violat: ſemperque innubilus ether 


Integit, & large diffuſo lumine ridet. 


The picture is the fame in both Authors, but the colour- 
ing in my opinion is leſs beautiful in Homer than Lucretius : 


the 
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the three laſt lines in particular are fuller of ornament, and the 
very verſes haye an air of the ſerenity they were intended to paint. 


VIII. 
VERSE G1. ---—The Queen her hours beſtow'd 


In curious works.| 
This is another image of ancient life: We ſee a Queen amidſt 


her attendants at work at the dawn of day: de notte ſurrexit, & 


digiti ejus apprehenderant fuſum. This is a practice as contrary to 
the manners of our ages, as the other of waſhing the robes; 
'Tis the more remarkable in this Queen, becauſe ſhe liv'd a- 
mongſt an idle efteminate people, that lovd nothing but plea- 
ſures. Dacier. 


IX. 


VERSE 88. Tunicks, and ſtoles, and robes imperial bears.) It is 
not without reaſon that the Poet deſcribes Nauſicaa carrying the 
whole wardrobe of the family to the river: he inſerts theſe 
circumſtances ſo particularly, that ſhe may be able to cloath 
Ulyſſes in the ſequel of the ſtory: he further obſerves the 
modeſty and ſimplicity of theſe early times, when the whole 
dreſs of a King and his family (who reign'd over a people 
that delighted in dreſs) is without gold: for we ſee Nauſi- 
caa carries with her all the habits that were uſed at the great- 
eſt ſolemnities; which had they been wrought with gold could 
not have been waſhed. Euſtathius. 


Þ 


VERSE 95. Now mounting the gay ſeat, &c.| This Image 
of Nauſicaa riding in her Car to the river, has exercis'd the pen- 
cils of excellent Painters. Pauſanias in his fifth book, which 
is the firſt of the Eliacs, ſpeaks of a picture of two Virgins drawn 
by Mules, of which the one guides the reins, the other has her 
head cover'd with a veil: It is believ'd that it repreſents Nauſi- 
cea, the daughter of Alcinous, going with one of her virgins to 
the river. The words of Pauſanias have cauſed ſome doubt 
with relation to the picture; he fays, E nwuovw, or up- 

on 
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on Mules, but Homer deſcribes her upon a Car; hew then 
can Nauficaa be intended by the Painter? But Romulus Ama ſæus, 
who comments upon Pauſanias, ſolves the difficulty, by obſerving 
that #71 νEꝝVv does not ſignify upon Mules, but a Car drawn 
by Mules, by a figure frequent in all Authors. Pliny is alſo 
thus to be underſtood in his 3 5th book; Protogenes the Rhodian 
painted at Athens Paralus, and likewiſe Hemionida, who is faid 
to repreſent Nauſicaa; Hemionida is uſed (as Hermolaus Barbarus 
obſerves upon that paſſage) as a term of art to expreſs a Virgin 
riding upon, or more properly drawn by Mules, or E nwovey. 
| Spondanus. 


XI. 


VERSE 101. Where gathering into depth from falling rills, 
The lucid wave a ſpacious baſon fills. 
It is evident, that the Ancients had baſons, or ciſterns, continu- 
ally ſupply'd by the rivers for this buſineſs of waſhing; they were 


call'd, obſerves Euſtathius, N or 2 and were ſometimes 
made of marble, other times of wood. 


book 2 2, 


Each guſhing fount a marble ciſtern fille, 

Wheſe poliſh'd bed receives the falling rills, 
Where Trojan dames ere yet alarmd by Greece, 
Waſh'd their fair garments in the days of peace. 


The manner of waſhing was different from what is now in uſe: 


They trod them with their feet, TAS, freiGov Tois ro. Eu- 
ftathius. 


It may be thought that theſe cuſtoms are of ſmall importance, 


and of little concern to the preſent ages: It is true; but 
Time has ſtamp'd a value upon them : like ancient Medals, 


their intrinſic worth may be ſmall, but yet they are valuable, 
becauſe images of Antiquity. 


Plutarch in his Sympoſiacs propoſes this queſtion, Why Nauſe- 
caa Waſhes in the river, rather than the ſea, tho it was more 
nigh, more hot, and conſequently more fit for the purpoſe 
than the river? Theon anſwers from Ariſtotle, that the ſea-water 


has many groſs, rough, and earthy particles in it, as appears from 
Vor. I. A a its 
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ics ſaltneſs, whereas freſh water is more pure and unmixt, and 


conſequently more ſubtle and penetrating, and fitter for uſe in 


waſhing. Themiſtocles diſlikes this reaſon, and affirms that ſea- 
water being more rough and earthy, than that of rivets, is there- 
fore the molt proper, for its cleanſing quality; this appears from 
obſervation, for in waſhing, aſhes or ſome ſuch ſubſtance are 
thrown into the freſh water to make it effectual, for thoſe = 
ricles open the pores, and conduce to the effect of cleanſing. 
The true reaſon then is, that there is an unctuous nature in ſea- 
water, (and Ariſtotle confeſſes all {alt ro be unctuous) which hin- 
ders it from cleanſing: whereas river-water is pure, leſs mixt, and 
conſequently more ſubtle and penetrating, and being free from all 
oily ſubſtance, is preferable and more effectual than ſea- water. 


XII. 


VERSE 117. As when oer Erymanth Diana roves.] This 
is a very beautiful compariſon, (and when-ever I fay any thing 
in commendation of Homer, I would always be underſtood to 
mean the original.) Virgil was ſenſible of it, and inſerted it in his 
Poem, 


Malis in Eurotæ ripis aut per juga Cynthi 
Exercet Diana choros; quam mille ſecutæ 

Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Oreades : illa pharetram 
Feit humero, gradienſque dea ſupereminet omnes: 
Latonæ tacitum pertentant gaudia pettus. 


Ic has given occaſion for various Criticiſms, with relation to the 
beaury of the two Authors, I will lay before the Reader what 


is ſaid in behalf of Homer in Aulus Gellius, and the anſwer by 


Scaliger. | 
Gellius writes, that it was the opinion of Valerius Probus, that 
no paſſage has been more unhappily copy'd by Virgil than this 
compariſon. Homer very beautifully compares Nauſicaa, a Virgin, 
ſporting with her damſels in a ſolitary place, to Diana, a virgin 
Goddeſs, taking her diverſion in a foreſt, in hunting with her ru- 
ral Nymphs. Whereas Dido, a widow, is drawn by Virgil in the 
midſt of a city, walking gravely with the Tyrian Princes, Inſtans 
operi, regniſque futuris, a circumſtance that bn not the leaſt re- 
ſemblance 
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ſemblance to the ſports of the Goddeſs. Homer repreſents Diana 
with her quiver at her ſhoulder, bur at the ſame time he deſcribes 
her as an huntreſs : Yirgil gives her a quiver, but mentions no- 
thing of her as an huntreſs, and conſequently lays a needleſs bur- 
then upon her ſhoulder. Homer excellently paints the fulneſs 
of joy Which Larona felt at the fight of her daughter, yy. 
Os os 75 Deen Ante ; Virgil falls infinitely ſhort of it in the word 
pertentant, which ſignifies a light joy that ſinks not deep into the 
heart. Laſtly Virgil has omitted the ſtrongeſt point and very 
flower of the compariſon, 


Pac ꝙ deryvwrn TEAETM KAAKI Ss Ts ATW. 


Tis the laſt circumſtance that compleats the compariſon, as it 
diſtinguiſhes Nauſicaa from her attendants, for which very pur- 
pole the alluſion was introduced. 

Scaliger (who never deſerts Virgil in any difficulty) anſwers, that 
the perſons, not the places, are intended to be repreſented by both 
Poets; otherwiſe Homer himſelf is blameable, for Nauſicaa is not 
ſporting on a mountain but a plain, and has neither bow nor 
quiver like Diana. Neither is there any weight in the objection 
concerning the gravity of the gait of Dido; for neither is Nauſicaa 
deſcrib'd in the act of hunting, but dancing: And as for the word 
pertentant, it is a Metaphor taken from muſicians and muſical 
inſtruments: it denotes a ſtrong degree of joy, per bears an inten- 
five ſenſe, and takes in the perfection of joy. As to the qui- 
ver, it was an enſign of the Goddeſs, as *AgyveoroZ@-> was of 
Apollo, and is apply'd to her upon all occaſions indifferently, not 
only by Virgil, but more frequently by Homer. Laſtly, pe . 
eryvwTy, Cc. is ſuperfluous, for the joy of Latona compleats 
the whole, and Homer has already faid yiynls d Ts ewe 
Amw. 

Bur ſtill it muſt be allow'd, that there is a greater correſpon- 
dence to the ſubject intended to be illuſtrated, in Homer than in 
Virgil. Diana ſports, ſo does Nauſicaa; Diana is a Virgin, ſo is 
Nauſicaa; Diana is amongſt her virgin Nymphs, Nauſicaa among 
her virgin attendants: whereas in all theſe points there is the 

reateſt diſſimilitude between Dido and Diana: And no one I be- 
Pere but Scaliger can think the verſe above quoted ſuperfluous, 
which indeed is the beauty and perfection of compariſon. There 
may, 
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may, perhaps, be a more rational objection made againſt this line 


in both Poets. 
Latone tacitum pertentant gaudia pettus. 


This verſe has no relation to the principal ſubject, the expectati- 
on is fully ſatisfyd without it, and it alludes to nothing that ei- 
ther precedes or follows it, and conſequently may be judg d ſu- 


perfluous. 


XIII. 


LU 


VERSE 133. Forth from her ſnowy hand Nauſicaa threw 

| The various ball. 

This Play with the Ball was called vic, and :O erida, by the 
Ancients; and from the ſignification of the word, which is de- 
ception, we may learn the nature of the Play: The ball was 
thrown to {ome one of the players unexpectedly, and he 
as unexpectedly threw it to ſome other of the company to catch, 
from which ſurprize upon one another, it took the name of 
Oevnc. It was a ſport much in uſe amongſt the Ancients, both 
men and women; it caus'd a variety of motions in throwing, 
and running, and was therefore a very healthful exerciſe. The La- 
cedemonians were remarkable for the uſe of it; Alexander the 


Great frequently exerciſed at it; and Sophocles wrote a Play, call'd 


 Twiletac, or Lotrices; in which he repreſented Nauſicaa ſport- 


ing with her damſels at this play: It is not now extant. 
Dionyſidorus gives us a various reading, inſtead of oEHogy A 
Ter tpprie, he writes it, T&AAQ» tt, Which the Latins ren- 
der TiAov, and Suidas countenances the alteration, for he writes 
that a damſel named Lariſſa, as ſhe ſported at this play, (vid, 
not oOWen) was drowned in the river Peneus. Euſtathius. | 
What I would further obſerve is, the art of the Poet in car- 
rying on the ſtory: He proceeds from incident to incident very 
naturally, and makes the ſports of theſe Virgins contribute to the 
principal deſign of the Poem, and promote the re-eſtabliſhment 
of Ulyſſes, by diſcovering him advantagiouſly to the Pheacians. 
He ſo judiciouſly interweaves theſe ſports into the texture of the 
ſtory, that there would be a chaſm if they were taken away; and 
the {ports of the Virgins are as much of a piece with the whole, 
as any of the labours of Ulyſſes. 4 The 
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The Poet reaps a further advantage from this conduct: it beau- 
tifies and enlivens the Poem with a pleaſant and entertainin 
ſcene, and relieves the Reader's mind by taking it off from a 
continual repreſentation of horrour and ſufferings in the ſtory of 
Ulyſſes: He himſelf ſeems here to take breath, and indul ing 
his fancy, lets it run out into ſeveral beautiful — 


to prepare the Reader to hear with a better reliſh the long derail 
of the calamities of his Heroe, thro the ſequel of che Odyſſey. 


XIV. 


VERSE 139. Ah me, on what inhoſpitable coaſt.] This ſoli- 
loquy is well adapted to the circumſtances of Ulyſſes, and ſhort, 
as is requiſite in all ſoliloquies. 


Virgil has imitated it, and Scaliger in general prefers the copy 


to the original. 


Ut primum lux alma data eſt, exire; locoſque 
Explorare novos, quas vento acceſſerit oras : 

Qui teneant (nam inculta videt) homineſne, feræne, 
Querere conſtituit— 


But it may perhaps be true, that Virgil here falls ſhort of Ho- 
mer: There is not that harmony of numbers, that variety of cir- 
cumſtances, and ſentiments in the Latin, as appears in the Greek 
Poet; and above all, the whole paſſage has more force and ener- 
gy by being put into the mouth of Ulyſſes, than when merely 
related by Virgil. 


Dacier obſerves, that Abraham makes the very ſame reflections 


as Ulyſſes, upon his arrival at Gerar. Cogitavi mecum dicens, for- 
ſitan non eſt timor domini in loco iſto, Gen. 20. 11. I thought, ſure- 
ly the fear of God is not in this place; which very well anſwers 
to, xd ow vo05 ss Fed ns- 


XV. 


VERSE 151. Around his loins the verdant cinfture ſpreads 
A wreathy foliage and concealing ſhades.] 
This paſſage has given great offence to the Critics. The interview 
between Ulyſſes and Nauſicaa, ſays Rapine, outrages all the rules 
Vol. II. B b of 
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of decency : She forgets her modeſty, and betrays her virtue, by 


giving too long an audience: ſhe yields roo much to his com- 
plaints, and indulges her curioſity too far at the ſight of a perſon 
in ſuch circumſtances. But perhaps Rapine is too ſevere; Homer 
has guarded every circumſtance with as much caution as if he 
had been aware of the objection: He covers his loins with a 
broad foliage, (for Enſtathius obſerves, that ig ſignifies - 
OO. r, or a broad branch) he makes Ulyſſes ſpeak at a pro- 
per diſtance, and introduces Minerva to encourage her virgin 
modeſty. Is there here any outrage of decency 2 - Beſides, 0 
takes off this objection of immodeſty in Nauſicaa, is, that 
the ſight of a naked man was not unuſual in thoſe ages; it 
was cuſtomary for Virgins of the higheſt quality to attend He- 
roes to the bath, and even to aſſiſt in bathing them, without any 
breach of modeſty; as is evident from the conduct of Po- 
lycafte in the concluſion of the third book of the Odyſſey, who 
"Mr and perfumes Telemachus. If this be true, the other 
objections of Rapine about her yielding too much to his com- 

laints, Gc. are of no weight; but ſo many teſtimonies of 
bee virtuous and compaſſionate diſpoſition, which induces 
her to pity and relieve calamity. Vet it may ſeem that the 
other damſels had a different opinion of this interview, and 


that thro' modeſty they ran away, while Naſicaa alone talks 


with Ulyſſes: But this only ſhews, not that ſhe had leſs modeſty, 
but more prudence, than her retinue; the damſels fled not out 
of modeſty, but fear of an enemy: whereas Nauſicaa wiſely re- 
flects that no ſuch perſon could arrive there, the country being 
an Iſland; and from his appearance, ſhe rightly concluded him 
to be a man in calamity, This Wiſdom is the Pallas in the Al- 
legory, which makes her to ſtay when the other damſels fly for 
want of equal reflection. Adam and Eve cover'd themſelves 
after the ſame manner as Ulyſſes. 


XVI. 


VERSE 153. As when a Lion in the midnight hours.] This 
is a very noble compariſon, yet has not eſcap'd cenſure; it has 
been objected that it is improper for the occaſion, as bearing 
images of too much terror, only to fright a few timorous Vir- 
gins, and chat the Poet is unſeaſonably ſublime. This is only 


4 true 
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true in Burleſque poetry, where the moſt noble images are fre- 
quently aſſembled to diſgrace the ſubject, and to ſhew a ridicu- 
lous diſproportion between the alluſion and the principal ſub- 
ject; but the ſame reaſon will not hold in Epic Poetry, where 
the Poet raiſes a low circumſtance into dignity by a ſublime 
compariſon. The ſimile is not introduced merely to ſhew the 
impreſſion it made upon the Virgins, but paints Ulyſſes him- 
ſelf in very ſtrong colours: Ulyſſes is fatigued with the tem- 
peſts and waves; the Lion with winds and ſtorms: it is hung- 
er that drives the Lion upon his prey; an equal neceſſity 
compells Ulyſſes to go down to the Virgins: the Lion is de- 
{cribed in all his terrors, Ulyſſes arms himſelf as going upon an 
unknown adventure; ſo 25 the compariſon is very noble and 
very proper. This verſe in particular has ſomething horrible in 
the very run of it. 


Tueędu e- d wwrno, S uαν⁶ M anun. 


Dionyſius Halicarn. in his obſervations upon the placing of words 


quotes it to this 2 When Homer, ſays he, is to introduce 


a terrible or unuſual Image, he rejects the more flowing and har- 
monious vowels, and makes choice of ſuch mutes and conſo- 
nants as load the ſyllables, and render the pronunciation difficulr. 

Pauſanias writes in his Attics, that the famous Painter Polyg- 
notus painted this ſubject in the gallery at Athens. Eye 
ck 4%, neg TO morals TH ous TWWETa tþ5apeo Od 
c; he painted Ulyſſes approaching Nauſicaa and her dam- 
ſels, as they were waſhing at the river. This is the fame Po- 


Iygnotus who painted in the gallery called Toxian, the battle of 
Marathon gain'd by Miltiades over the Medes and Perſians. 


XVII. 


VERSE 175. If from the skies a Goddeſs, or if earth 
(Imperial Virgin) boaſt thy glorious birth, 
To thee I bend! | 
There never was a more agreeable and inſinuating piece of flat- 
tery, than this addreſs of Ulyſes; and yet nothing mean ap- 
pears in it, as is uſual in almoſt all flattery. The only 


ſeems liable ro any imputation, is that exaggeration at the be- 
ginning, 


part that 
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ginning, of calling her a Goddeſs, yet this is propos'd with mo- 
deſty and doubt, and hypothetically. Enftathius aſſigns two rea- 
ſons why he reſembles her to Diana, rather than to any other 
Deity; either becauſe he found her and her damſels in a ſo- 
litary place, ſuch as Diana is ſuppos d to 1 1 with her 
rural Nymphs; or perhaps Ulyſſes might have ſeen ſome ſtatue 
or picture of that Goddeſs, to which Nauſicaa bore a likeneſs. 
Virgil (who has imitated this paſſage) is more bold, when without 
any doubt or heſitation, before he knew Venus, he pronounces 


the perſon with whom he talks, O Dea, certe. 


Ovid has copy'd this paſſage in his Metamorphoſis, book 
the 4th. 


puer o digniſſime credi 
Eſſe Deus; ſeu tu Deus es; potes eſſe Cupido: 
Sive es mortalis; qui te genuere beati! 
Et frater felix, & que dedit ubera nutrix ! 
Sed longe cunttis longeque potentior illa 


Si qua tibi ſponſa eſt, ſi quam dignabere tedd ! 
Scaliger prefers Virgil imitation to Homer; 


O, quam te memorem virgo! namque haud tibi vultus 
Mortalis, nec vox hominem ſonat. O Dea, certe! 
An Phœbi ſoror, an Nympharum ſanguinis una? 


See his reaſons in the fifth book of his Poetics. But Scaliger 
brings a much heavier r er Homer, as having ſtoll'n the 


verſes from Muſeus, and diſgraced them by his alterations. The 
verſes are as follow. 


KvTer Oi wire xe, Abvain wer Ab, 
Ov ve iniyboruwinow ion xaniw os yurorcin. 
Ana os Fuyariceors As Ke, dow 
"OAU> os & tvrwos, Y oi I THe WnTne 
Tagung, 1 © NEUE; WAXAETATY. 


Scaliger imagines this Muſæus to be the ſame mention'd by 
Virgil, in the Elyſian fields, 


Muſzum 
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Muſeum. ante ones, &c. 


But I believe it is now agreed, that all the works of the anci- 
ent Muſzus are periſh'd, and that the perſon who wrote theſe 
verſes liv'd many centuries after Homer, and conſequently bor- 
row'd them from him : Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Mu- 
ſeus, but abject, unnervate, and unharmonious in Homer. But 
his prejudice _ Homer is too apt to give a wrong bia(s to his 
judgment. Is the ſimilitude of ſound in you io in the ſecond 
vo of Muſeus, harmonious? and is there not a tautology in the 
two laſt lines? Happy is the mother that bore thee, and moſt happy 
the womb that brought thee forth; as it the happy perſon in the 
former line, were not the fame with the moſt happy in the latter ! 
Whereas Homer ſtill riſes in his Images, and ends with a com- 


pliment very agrecable to a beautiful Woman. 


But bleft o'er all, the youth with heaw'nly charms, 
Who claſps the bright perfection in his arms ! 


But this is ſubmitted to the Reader's better judgment, 


XVIII. 


VERSE 187. Joyful they ſee applauding Princes gaze.) In 
the original, there is a falſe conſtruction, for after io Iuuoe 
iche Ulyſſes uſes Agvoooviey, Whereas it ought to be Agyozos; 
bur this diſorder is not without its effect, ir repreſents the 
modeſt confuſion with which he addreſſes Nauſicaa; he is 
ſtruck with a religious awe at the ſight of her, (for ſo tag 
properly ſignifies,) and conſequently naturally falls into a confuſion 
of expreſſion: This is not a negligence, but a beauty. Euftath. 


XIX. 


VERSE 193. Thus ſeems the Palm.] This alluſion is intro- 
duced to image the ſtatelineſ, and exactneſs of ſhape in Nauſi- 
caa, to the mind of the Reader; and fo Tully, as Spondanus ob- 
ſerves, underſtands it. Cicero, 1. de legibus. Aut quod Homericus 
Ulyſſes Deli ſe proceram & terram palmam vidiſſe dixit, hodie mon- 

Vor. II. C e ſtrant 
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ſtrant eandem. Pliny alſo mentions this Palm, lib. 1 4. Chap. 44. 


Nec non palma Deli ab ejuſdem Dei ætate conſpicitur. The ſtory of 
the Palm is this:“ When Latona was in travail of Apollo in 
« Delos, the earth that inſtant produced a large Palm, againſt 


which ſhe reſted in her labour.” Homer mentions it in his 


Hymns. 


Kexauueyy -—-—- 
Ar Down©-. 


And alſo Callimachus. 


Aucaro ds C, ano S innidn tuntanv ow 
Poivin®- Tori Teeuvoy. And again. 

----- £7 Evo 0 AnN@> adv Tr M 
Erin. 


This alluſion is after the oriental manner. Thus in the Pſalms, how 
frequently are perſons compar'd ro Cedars? and in the ſame Au- 
thor, children are reſembled to Olive branches. 

This Palm was much celebrated by the Ancients, the ſuperſti- 
tion of the age had given it a religious veneration, and even in 
the times of Tully the natives eſteem'd it immortal; (for ſo the 
above-mention'd words imply ;) This gives weight and beauty to 
the addreſs of Ulyſſes, and it could not but be very acceptable to 


a young Lady, to hear herſelf compar to the greateſt wonder 


in the Creation. 


Dionyſius Halicarn. obſerves the particular beauty of theſe two 
verſes. 


Ando dynors Too A ag uu, 
οσʒ f veou fev®- aveeyo ue wonra. 


When Homer, ſays he, would paint an elegance of beauty, or re- 
preſent any agreeable object, he makes uſe of the ſmootheſt vow- 
cls and moſt flowing ſemivowels, as in the lines laſt recited: He 
rejects harſh ſounds, and a colliſion of rough words; but the lines 
flow along with a ſmooth harmony of letters and ſyllables, with- 
out any offence to the car by aſperity of found, 


VERSE 
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XN. 


VERSE 198. O fatal voyage, ſource of all my woes.| There 
is ſome obſcurity in this paſſage: Ulyſſes ſpeaks in general, and does 
not ſpecify what voyage he means. It may dries be ask d how 
is it to be underſtood? Euſtathius anſwers, that the voyage of the 
Greeks to the Trojan expedition is intended by the Poet; for Ly- 
cophron writes, that the Greeks fail'd by Delos in their paſſage to 
Troy. 
, paſſes over the voyage in this tranſient manner without 
a further explanation: Ulyſſes had no leiſure to enlarge upon that 
ſtory, but reſerves it more advantagiouſly for a future diſcovery 
before Alcinous and the Pheacian rulers. By this conduct he a- 
voids a repetition, which muſt have been tedious to the Reader, 
who would have found little appetite afterwards, if he had al- 
ready been ſatisfied by a full diſcovery made to Nauſicaa. The 
obſcurity therefore ariſes from choice, not want of judgment. 


XXI. 


VERSE 229. Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious ſcales, 
And the good ſuffers, while the bad prewvails.| 

The morality of this paſſage is excellent, and very well adapted 
to the preſent occaſion. Ulyſſes had ſaid, | 


Head n hade the deep to ſpare! but heav'n my foe 
Spares only to inflict ſome mightier woe. 


Navſicaa makes uſe of this expreſſion to pay her addreſs to Ulyſſes, 
and at the ſame time teaches, conformably to truth, that the af- 
flicted are not always the objects of divine hate: The Gods (adds 
ſhe) beſtow good and evil indifferently, and therefore we muſt not 
judge of men from their conditions, for good men are frequent- 
ly wretched, and bad men happy. Nay ſometimes affliction di- 
ſtinguiſhes a man of goodneſs, when he bears it with a greatneſs 
of ſpirit. Sophocles puts a very beautiful expreſſion into the mouth 
of OEdipus, ud4?\@- ary, the beauty and ornament of cala- 
mities. Euſtathius. 


Longinus 


TOO 
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Longinus is of opinion, that when great Poets and Writers fink 
in their vigour, and cannot reach the Pathetic, they deſcend to 
the Moral. Hence he 1 the Odyſſey to be the work of Homer's 
declining years, and gives that as a reaſon of its morality : He ſpeaks 
not this out of derogation to Homer, for he compares him to the 
Sun, which tho' it has not the fame warmth as when in the 
Meridian, is always of the fame bigneſs: This is no diſhonour 
to the Odyſſey; the molt uſeful, if not the moſt beautiful circum- 
ance is allow'd it, I mean Inſtruction: In the Odyſſey Homer ap- 
pears to be the better Man, in the Iliad the better Poet. 


XXII. 


VERSE 242. 'Tis death with hoſtile ſtep theſe ſhores to tread.) 
This I take to be the meaning of the word dies, which Euſfa- 
thius explains by C@v %, #ppwunr©-, vious & walens; or, he ſhall 
not be long lid d. But it may be ask d how this character of va- 
lour in deſtroying their enemies, can agree with the Pheacians, an 
effeminate, unwarhke nation? Euftarhius anſwers, that the prote- 
ction of the Gods is the belt defence, and upon this Nauſicaa re- 
lies. But then it is neceſſary that man ſhould co-operate with the 
Gods; for it is in vain to rely upon the Gods for ſafety, if we 
our ſelves make not uſe of means proper for it; whereas the 
Pheacians were a people wholly given up to luxury and plca- 
ſures. The true reaſon then of Nauſicaa's praiſe of the Pheacians 
may perhaps be drawn from that honourable partiality, and in- 
nate love which every perſon feels for his country. She knew no 


| people greater than the Pheacians, and having ever liv'd in full 


{ecuriry from enemies, ſhe concludes that it is not in the power 
of enemies to diſturb that ſecurity. 


X XIII. 


VERSE 247. By Jove the ſtranger and the poor are ſent, 
And what to thoſe we give, to Jove is lent.] 
This is a very remarkable paſlage, full of ſuch a pious generoſity 
as the wiſeſt teach, and the beſt practiſe. I am ſenſible it may 
be underſtood two ways; and in both, it bears an excellent inſtru- 
tion. The words are, the poor and ſtranger are from Jove, and 
a ſmall gift is acceptable to them, or acceptable to Jupiter, Ad iAn- 
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I have choſen the latter, in conformity to the eaſtern way of 
thinking: He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord, as 
it is expreſſed in the Proverbs. 


XXIV. 


VERSE 263. But, Nymphs, recede ! &c.] This place ſeems con- 
tradictory to the practice of Antiquity, and other paſſages in the 
Odyſſey: Nothing is more frequent than for Heroes to make uſe 
of the miniſtry of damſels in 2 as appears from Polycaſte 
and Telemachus, exc. Whence is it then that Ulyſſes commands the 
attendants of N N to withdraw while he bathes? Spondanus is 
of opinion, that the Poet intended to condemn an indecent cu- 
ſtom of thoſe ages ſolemnly by the mouth of ſo wiſe a perſon as 
Ulyſſes: but there is no other inſtance in all his works to confirm 
that conjecture. I am at a loſs to give a better reaſon, unleſs 
the difference of the places might make an alteration in the acti- 


on. It is poſſible that in baths prepared for public uſe, there 
might be ſome convenience io defend the perſou who bath'd in 


ſome degree from obſervation, which might be wanting in an 0- 

pen river, ſo that the action might be more indecent in the one 

inſtance than in the other, and conſequently occaſion theſe words 

of Ulyſſes: But this is a conjecture, and ſubmitted as ſuch to the 

Reader's better judgment. | | 
XXV. 


VERSE 265. --—— At once into the tide 
Active he bounds. 

It may be ask'd why Ulyſſes prefers the river-waters in waſhing, to 
the waters of the ſea, in the Odyſſey; whereas in the tenth book 
of the Iliad, after the death of Dolon, Diomed and Ulyſſes prefer 
the ſea- waters to thoſe of the river? There is a different reaſon 
for this different regimen: In the Iliad, Ulyſſes was fatigued, and 
ſweated with the _ of the night, and in ſuch a caſe the ſea- 
waters being more rough are more purifying and corroboraring : 
Bur here Ulyſſes comes = the ſeas, and (as Plutarch in his Sympo- 
fiacs obſerves upon this paſſage,) the more ſubtle and light par- 
ticles exhale by the heat of the ſun, but the rough and 2 ſtick 
to the body, till waſh'd away by freſh waters. 


Vo I. II. D d VERSE 
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XXVI. 


VERSE 271. The warrior Goddeſs gives his frame to fine. 
Poetry delights in the Marvellous, and ennobles the molt ordinary 
ſubjects by dreſſing them with poetical ornaments, and giving 
them an adventitious dignity. The foundation of this fiction, of 
Ulyſſes receiving beauty from Pallas, is only this: The ſhipwreck 
and ſufferings of Ulyſſes had changed his face and features, and 
his long faſting given him a pale and ſorrowful aſpect; but be- 
ing bath'd, perfum'd, and dreſs'd in robes, he appears another 
man, full of life and beauty. This ſudden change gave Homer 
the hint to improve it into a miracle; and he aſcribes it ro Mi- 
nerva, to give a dignity to his Poetry. He further embelliſhes che 
deſcription by a very happy compariſon. Virgil has imitated it. 


Os humeroſque Deo ſimilis; namque ipſa decoram 
Cæſariem nato genetrix, lumengue juvente 
Purpureum, & lætos oculis afflarat honores. 
Quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 
Argentum Pariuſve lapis circumdatur auro. 


Scaliger, in the fifth book of his Poetics, prefers Virgil before Ho- 
mer; and perhaps his opinion is juſt : Manus he ſays is more ele- 
gant than vir; and addunt ebori decus, than v e,tö dE key Te 
Ace. Os humeroſque Deo ſimilis, carries a nobler idea than Ho- 
mers weiCova % Nc and above all, 


——— Lumenque juventæ 
Purpureum, & letos oculis afflarat honores, 


is inexpreſſibly beautiful. - 

It is ſaid that this image is made by the aſſiſtance of Vulcan and 
Minerva: Why by two Deities? Euftathius anſwers, the firſt rudi- 
ments and formation of it in the fire is proper to Vulcan, and 
Minerva is the preſident of arts; Minerva gives the Artificer 
Wiſdom in deſigning, and Vulcan skill in labouring and finiſh- 
ing the work. ; „ 


VERSE 
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XXVII. 


VERSE 283. He reclines along the murm ring ſeas.) This lit- 
tle circumſtance, Euſtathius obſerves is not without its effect; the 
Poet withdraws Ulyſſes, to give Nauſicaa an opportunity to ſpeak 
freely in his 5 without a breach of modeſty: She ſpeaks a- 
part to her damſels, and by this conduct, Ulyſſes neither hears his 


own commendation, which is a pain to all worthy ſpirits, nor 


does Nauſicaa betray an indecent ſenſibility, becauſe ſhe ſpeaks 
only to her own ſex and attendants. 


XXVIII. 


VERSE 293. Oh heav'n! in my connubial hour decree 
This man my ſpouſe, or ſuch a ſpouſe as he! 

This paſſage has been cenſur d as an outrage againſt Modeſty and 
Credibility; Is it probable that a young Princeſs ſhould fall in 
love with a ſtranger at the firſt ſight? and if the really falls in love, 
is it not an mdecent paſſion? I will lay before the Reader the 
obſervations of Plutarch upon it. If Nauſicaa, upon caſting 
ce her eyes upon this ſtranger, and feeling ſuch a paſhon for him 
« as Calypſo felt, talks thus out of wantonneſs, her conduct is 
c blameable; but if perceiving his wiſdom by his prudent ad- 
cc Areſs, ſhe wiſhes for ſuch an husband, rather than a perſon of 
« her own country, who had no better qualifications than fing- 
« ing, dancing and dreſſing; ſhe is to be commended.” This 
diſcovers no weakneſs bur prudence, and a true judgment. She 
deſerves to be imitated by the fair ſex, who ought to prefer a 
ood underſtanding, before a fine coat, and a man of worth, be- 
ore a good dancer. 

Beſides, it may be offer'd in vindication of Nauſicaa, that ſhe 
had in the morning been aſſured by a viſion from Heaven, that 
her nuptials were at hand; this might induce her to believe that 
Ulyſſes was the perſon intended by the viſion for her husband; 
and his good ſenſe and prudent behaviour, as Dacier obſerves, 
might make her wiſh it, without any imputation of immodeſty. 


VERSE 
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XXIX. 


VERSE 313. The jutting land two ample bays divides, 

| Full thro the narrow mouths deſcend the tides.) 
This paſſage is not without its difficulty: But the Scholiaſt upon 
Dionyſius Perigetes gives us a full explication of it. Avo ανν 
vel n Oc, TOY N ADj⁵C, Tov d TAAS, dio On Kanni- 
uayr®- &uO mos Ons}. The Iſland of Pheacia has TWO 
ports, the one called the port of Alcinous, the other of Hyllus; 
thus Callimachus calls it the place of two ports. And Apollonius 
for the ſame reaſon calls it &pw$iA&ns, or the place which is en- 


ter d by two ports. Dacier. 


XXX. 


VERSE 325. They ruſh into the deep with eager joy. ] It is ve- 
ry judicious in the Poet to let us thus fully into the character of 
the Pheacians, before he comes to ſhow what relation they have 
to the ſtory of the Odyſſey : He deſcribes Alcinous and the peo- 
ple of better rank, as perſons of great hoſpitality and humanity, 
this gives an air of probability to the free and benevolent recep- 
tion which Ulyſſes found: He deſcribes the vulgar as excellent 
navigators; and he does this not only becauſe they are Iſlanders; 
but, as Euftathius obſerves, to prepare the way for the return of 
Ulyſſes, who was to be reſtored by their conduct to his country, 
even againſt the inclination of Neptune, the God of the Ocean. 
But it may be ask'd, is not Homer inconſiſtent with himſelf, when 
he paints the Phæacians as men of the utmoſt humanity, and im- 
mediately after calls them a proud unpoliſh'd race; and given up 
to cenſoriouſneſs? It is eaſy to reconcile the ſeeming contradi- 
ction, by applying the character of humanity to the higher rank 
of the nation, and the other to the vulgar and the mariners. I 
believe the fame character holds good to this day amongſt any 
people, who are much addicted ro ſea affairs; they contract 
a roughneſs, by being ſecluded from the more general con- 
verſe of mankind, and conſequently are ſtrangers to that affabi- 
lity which is the effect of a more enlarg'd converſation. 
But what is it that inclines the Pheacians to be cenſorious? It is 
to be remember'd, that they are every where deſcrib'd as a people 

abandon'd 
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abandon'd to idleneſs; To idleneſs therefore that part of their cha- 
racter is to be imputed. When the thoughts are not employed 
upon things, it is uſual to turn them upon perſons: A good man 
has not the inclination, an induſtrious man not the leiſure, to be 
cenſorious, fo that cenſure is the property of idleneſs. This I take 
to be the moral, intended to be drawn from the character of the 
Pheacians. 


XXXI. 


VERSE 331. What ſtranger this, whom thus Nauſicaa leads ? 
This is an inſtance of the great art of Homer, in ſaying every 
thing properly. Nauſicaa had conceiv d a great eſteem for Ulyſſes, 
and ſhe had an inclination to let him know it; but mode- 
ſty forbad her to reveal it openly: How then ſhall Ulyſſes know 
the value ſhe has for his perſon, conſiſtently with the modeſty of 
Nauficaa? Homer with great addreſs puts her compliments into 
the mouth of the Pheactans, and by this method ſhe ſpeaks her 
own ſentiments, as the ſentiments of the Phæacians: Nauſicaa, as it 
were, is withdrawn, and a whole nation introduced for a more 


general praiſe of Ulyſſes. 


XXXII. 
VERSE 335. Or rather, ſome deſcendant of the na | Euſta- 


thins remarks, that the compliments of Nauſicaa anſwer the com- 

liments made to her by Ulyſſes: he reſembled her to Diana, ſhe 
bim to the Gods. But it may be ask'd, are not both theſe ex- 
travagancies? and is it not beyond all credibility that Nauſicaa 
ſhould be thought a Goddeſs, or Ulyſſes a God? In theſe ages it would 
be judg d extravagant, but it is to be remember d that in the days 
of Homer every grove, river, fountain, and oak: tree were thought 
to have their peculiar Deities; this makes ſuch relations as theſe 
more reconcilable, if not to truth, at leaſt to the opinions of An- 


tiquity, which is ſufficient for Poetry. 


XXXIII. 


VIXS E 3 44. =--- The leaſt freedom with the ſex is ſhame, 
| "© *TWI our conſenting ſires a ſpouſe provide. | 
This is an admirable picture of ancient female life among the 
Vo I. II. 1 . Orientals; 
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Orientals; the Virgins were very retir'd, and never appear d a- 
mongſt men but upon extraordinary occaſions, and then always 
in the preſence of the father or mother: But when they were 
married, ſays Euſtathius, they had more liberty. Thus Helen con- 
verſes freely with Telemachus and Piſiſtratus, and Penelope ſometimes 
with the ſuitors. Nauſicaa delivers her judgment ſententiouſly, to 
give it more weight; what can be more modeſt than theſe expreſſi- 
ons? And yet they have been greacly traduc'd by Monſieur Perrault, 
a French Critic ; he tranſlates 6 paſſage ſo as to imply that ©* Nau- 
« ficaa dilapproves of a Virgin's lying with a man without the 55 
e miſſion of her father, before marriage; avdegxot wioyecX led him 
into this miſtake, which is ſometimes uſed in ſuch a ſignification, 
but here it only means Converſation: if the word wioyec; ſig- 
nified more than keeping company, it would be more ridiculous, 
as Boileau obſerves upon Longinus, than Perrault makes it: for it 
is join d to ayſeac,, and then it would infer that Nauſicaa diſap- 
proves of a young woman's lying with ſeveral men before ſhe was 
married, without the licence of her father. The paſſage, continues 
Boilean, is full of honour and decency : Nauſicaa has a deſign to 
introduce Ulyſſes to her father, ſhe tells him ſhe goes before to 
prepare the way for his reception, but that ſhe muſt not be ſeen 
to enter the city in his company, for fear of giving offence, which 
a modeſt woman ought not to give: A virtuous woman is obli- 
ged not only to avoid immodeſty, but the appearance of it; and 
for her part ſhe could not approve of a young woman keeping 
company with men without the permiſſion of her father or mo- 
ther, before ſhe was married. Thus the indecency is not in Ho- 
mer, but the Critic; it is indeed in Homer an excellent lecture of 
Modeſty and Morality. 


XXXIV. 


VERSE 347. But vou dſt thou ſoon review thy native plain f] 
Euſtathius and Dacier are both of opinion, that Nauſicaa had con- 
ceiv'd a paſſion for Ulyſſes: I think this paſſage is an evidence 
that ſhe rather admir'd and eſteem'd, than lov'd him; for it is 
contrary to the nature of that paſſion to give directions for the 
departure of the perſon belov'd, but rather to invent excuſes to 
prolong his ſtay. 'Tis true Nauſicaa had wiſh'd in the foregoing 
parts of this book, that ſhe might have Ulyſſes for her husband, 


Or 
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or ſuch an husband as Uhſſes: but this only ſhews chat ſhe admir'd 

his accompliſhments, nor could ſhe have added ſuch 4 ſpouſe as 

be, at all, if her affections had been engag d and fix'd upon L. 

er only. This likewiſe takes off the objection of a too great 

nes in Nauſiraa; for it might have appeared too great a 

fondneſs to have falln in love at the firſt with an abſolute 
ſtranger. 


XXXV. 


VERSE 373. But to the Queen thy mournful tale diſcloſe.] This 
little circumſtance, ſeemingly of ſmall importance, is not without 
its beauty. Ir is natural for a daughter to apply to the mother, 
rather than the father : Women are likewiſe generally of a com- 
paſſionate nature, and therefore the Poet firſt intereſts the Queen 
in the cauſe of Ulyſſes. At the ſame time he gives a pattern of 
conjugal affection, in the union between Arete and Alcinous. | 


XXXVI. 


VERSE 391. —- But forbore to fly | 
(By Neptune aud) apparent from the Sky. 
We ſee the Ancients held a ſubordination amongſt the Deities, 
and tho' different in inclinations, yet they act in e One 
God reſiſts not another Deity. This is more fully explain'd, as Eu- 
flathius obſerves, by Euripides, in his Hippolytus; where Diana lays, 
it is not the cuſtom of the Gods to reſiſt one the other, when 
they take vengeance even upon the favourites of other Deities. 
The late tempeſt that Neptune had rais d for the deſtruction of 
Ulyſſes, was an inſtance of Neptunes implacable anger: this makes 
Minerva take ſuch meaſures as to avoid an open oppoſition, and 
yet conſult the ſafety of Ulyſſes: She deſcends, but it is ſe- 
cretly. 


This book takes up part of the night, and the whole thirty ſe- 
cond day;' the viſion of Nauſicaa is related in the preceding night, 
and Ulyſſes enters the city a little after the Sun ſets in the follow- 
ing evening. So that thirty two days are compleated ſince the 
opening of the Poem. 


This 
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This book in general is full of life and variety: It is true, the 
ſubject of it is ſimple and unadorn'd, but improved by the Poet, 
and render'd entertaining and noble. The Muſe of Homer is like 
his Minerva, with reſpect to Ulyſſes, who from an object of com- 
miſeration improves his Majeſty, and gives a grace to every fea- 
ture, 
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The AR GUME N T. 


The Court of Alcinous. 


The Princeſs Nauſicaa returns to the city, and Ulyſles ſoon aftey 
follows thither. He is met by Pallas in the form of a young Vir- 
gin, who guides him to the Palace, and diretts him in what manner 
to addreſs the Queen Arete. She then involves him in a miſt, 
which cauſes him to paſs inviſible. The Palace and Gardens of 
Alcinous deſcribed. Ulyſles falling at the feet of the Queen, the 
miſt diſperſes, the Phæacians admire, and receive him with reſpett. 
The Queen enquiring by what means he had the garments he then 
wore, he relates to her and Alcinous his departure from Calypſo, 


and his arrival on their dominions. 


The ſame day continues, and the book ends with the night, 


T-H-E 


H 


SEVENTH BOOK 


OF THE 
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H E patient, heavinly man thus 
ſuppliant pray'd; 
While the ſlow mules draw on 
th' imperial maid: 
| Thro' the proud ſtreet ſhe moves, 
the publick gaze; 
The turning wheel before the Palace ſtays. 
With ready love her brothers gath'ring round, 
Receiv'd the veſtures, and the mules unbound. 
She ſeeks the bridal bow'r: A matron there 
The riſing fire ſupplies with buſy care, 
Whoſe charms in youth her father's heart inflam'd, 
Now worn with age, Eurymeduſa nam'd: 10 
The 
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The captive dame Phæœacian rovers bore, 
Snatch'd from Epirus, her ſweet native ſhore, 
(A grateful prize) and 1n her bloom beſtow'd 
On good Alcinous, honour'd as a God: 

5 Nurſe of Nau ſicaa from her infant years, 
And tender ſecond to a mother's cares. 

Now from the facred thicket where he lay, 
To town Ulyſſes took the winding way. 
Propitious Pallas, to ſecure her care, 

20 Around him ſpread a veil of thicken'd air; 
To ſhun th' encounter of the vulgar crowd, 
Inſulting ſtill, inquiſitive, and loud. 
When near the fam'd Pheacian walls he drew, 
The beauteous city opening to his view, 

5 His ſtep a Virgin met, and ſtood before: 
A poliſh'd Urn the ſeeming Virgin bore, 
And youthful ſmil'd; but in the low diſguiſe 
Lay hid the Goddeſs with the azure eyes. 


Show me, fair daughter, (thus the chief demands) 


zo The houſe of him who rules theſe happy lands. 
 Thro' many woes and wand'rings, lo! I come 


To good Alcinour hoſpitable dome. 


Far 
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Far from my native coaſt, I rove alone; 
A wretched ſtranger, and of all unknown! 

The Goddeſs anſwer'd. Father, I obey, 35 
And point the wandring traveller his way: 


Well known to me the palace you enquire, 

For faſt beſide it dwells my honour'd fire. 

But ſilent march, nor greet the common train 

With queſtion needleſs, or enquiry vain. 49 

A race of rugged mariners are theſe; 

Unpoliſh'd men, and boiſtrous as their ſeas: 

The native Iſlanders alone their care, 

And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. 

Theſe did the Ruler of the deep ordain 45 

To build proud navies, and command the main; 

On canvas wings to cut the wat'ry way; 

No bird ſo light, no thought ſo ſwift as they. 
Thus having ſpoke, th'unknown celeſtial leads: 

The footſteps of the Deity he treads, 50 

And ſecret moves along the crowded ſpace, 

Unſeen of all the rude Phæacian race. 

(So Pallas order'd, Pallas to their eyes 

The miſt objected, and condens'd the skies) 

Vol. II G g The 
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;5 The chief with wonder ſees th' extended ſtreets, 
The ſpreading harbours, and the riding fleets; 
He next their princes lofty domes admires, 

In ſep'rate Iſlands crown'd with riſing ſpires; 
And deep intrenchments, and high walls of ſtone, 

60 That gird the city like a marble zone. 

At length the kingly palace gates he viewed: 
There ſtopp'd the Goddeſs, and her ſpeech renew'd. 
My task is done; the manſion you enquire 

Appears before you: enter, and admire. 

55 High-thron'd, and feaſting, there thou ſhalt behold 
The ſceptred Rulers. Fear not, but be bold: 

A decent boldneſs ever meets with friends, 
Succeeds, and ev'n a ſtranger recommends. 

Firſt to the Queen prefer a ſuppliant's claim, } 
70 Alcmour Queen, Arete is her name, | 
The ſame her parents, and her pow'r the ſame. j 
For know, from Ocean's God Mau ſithous ſprung, 

And Peribœa, beautiful and young: 
(Eurymedon's laſt hope, who rul'd of old 
75 The race of Giants, impious, proud and bold; 


Periſh'd 
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Periſh'd the nation in unrighteous war, 
Periſh'd the Prince, and left this only heir.) 


Who now by Neptune's am'rous pow'r compreſt, 


Produc'd a Monarch that his people bleſt, 
Father and Prince of the Pheacian name: 
From him Nhexenor and Alcinons came. 

The firſt, by Phebus burning arrows fir'd, 
New from his nuptials, hapleſs youth! expir'd. 
No ſon ſurviv'd: Arete heir'd his ſtate, 

And her, Alcinous choſe his royal mate. 

With honours yet to womankind unknown, 
This Queen he graces, and divides the throne; 
In cqual tenderneſs her ſons conſpire, 

And all the children emulate their ſire. 
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80 


When thro' the ſtreet ſhe gracious deigns to move, go 


(The publick wonder, and the publick love) 


The tongues of all with tranſport ſound her praiſe, 


The eyes of all, as on a Goddeſs, gaze. 
She feels the triumph of a gen'rous breaſt; 
To heal diviſions, to relieve th' oppreſt; 
In virtue rich; in bleſſing others, bleſt. 
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Go then ſecure, thy humble ſuit prefer, 
And owe thy country and thy friends to her. 
With that the Goddeſs deign'd no longer ſtay, 
100 But o'er the world of waters wing'd her way: 
Forſaking Scheria's ever- pleaſing ſhore, 
The winds to Marathon the Virgin bore; 
Thence, where proud Athens rears her tow'ry head, 
With opening ſtreets and ſhining ſtructures ſpread, 
195 She paſt, delighted with the well-known ſeats; 
And to Erectheus ſacred dome retreats. 
Mean-while Uly/es at the Palace waits, 
There ſtops, and anxious with his ſoul debates, [ 
Fix'd in amaze before the royal gates. } 
110 The front appcar'd with radiant ſplendors gay, 
Bright as the lamp of night, or orb of day. 
The walls were maſly braſs: the cornice high 
Blue metals crown'd, in colours of the sky: 
Rich plates of gold the folding doors incaſe; 
::5 The pillars ſilver, on a brazen baſe; 
Silver the lintels deep- projecting o'er, 


And gold, the ringlets that command the door 


Two 
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Two rows of ſtately dogs, on either hand, 
In ſculptur'd gold and labour'd ſilver ſtand. 
Theſe Vulcan form'd with art divine, to wait 120 
Immortal guardians at Alcinous gate; 
Alive each animated frame appears, 
And ſtill to live, beyond the pow'r of years. 
Fair thrones within from ſpace to ſpace were rais' d, 
Where various carpets with embroidry blaz d, 
The work of matrons: Theſe the Princes preſt, 
Day following day, a long - continu'd feaſt. 
Refulgent pedeſtals the walls ſurround, - 
Which boys of gold with flaming torches crown'd; 
The poliſh'd Ore, reflecting ev'ry ray, 
Blaz'd on the banquets with a double day. 
Full fifty handmaids form the houſhold train; 
Some turn the mill, or ſift the golden grain, 
Some ply the loom; their buſy fingers move 
Like poplar-leaves when Zephyr fans the grove. «35 
Not more renown'd the men of Scheria's Ifle, 
For failing arts and all the naval toil, 
Than works of female skill their women's pride, 
The flying ſhuttle thro' the threads to guide: 

Vor. II. Hh Pallas 
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1% Pallas to theſe her double gifts imparts, 
Inventive genius, and induſtrious arts. 

Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious Garden lies, 
From ſtorms defended, and inclement skies: 
Four acres was th' allotted ſpace of ground, 

145 Fenc'd with a green encloſure all around. 
Tall thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful mold; 
The red'ning apple ripens here to gold, 

Here the blue fig with luſcious juice o'erflows, 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows, 
o The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 

And verdant olives flouriſh round the year. 

The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern gale 

Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail: 

Each dropping pcar a following pear ſupplies, 
155 On apples apples, figs on figs ariſe: 

The ſame mild ſcaſon gives the blooms to blow, 

The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 

Here order'd vines in equal ranks appear, 
With all th' united labours of the year; 

60 Some to unload the fertile branches run, 


Some dry the black' ning cluſters in the ſun, 
Others 
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Others to tread the liquid harveſt join, 
The groaning preſſes foam with floods of wine. 
Here are the vines in early flow'r deſcry'd, + 


Here grapes diſcolour'd on the ſunny ſide, 


I65 


* 


And there in autumn's richeſt purple dy'd. 
Beds of all various herbs, for cver green, 
In beauteous order terminate the ſcene. 


[crown'd ;? 
Two plenteous fountains the whole proſpect 


This thro' the gardens leads its ſtreams around, 7e 


Viſits each plant, and waters all the ground: 
While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, 


hw 


And thence its current on the town beſtows; 

To various uſe their various ſtreams they bring, 
The People one, and one ſupplics the King. 175 
Such were the glories which the Gods ordain'd 

To grace Alcinons, and his happy laud. 

Ev'n from the Chief who men and nations knew, 

Th'unwonted ſcene ſurprize and rapture drew ; 

In pleaſing thought he ran the proſpect o'er, 180 

Then haſty enter'd at the lofty door. 

Night now approaching, in the palace ſtand 

With goblets crown'd, the Rulers of the land; 
Prepar'd 


[4 — 
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Prepar'd for reſt, and off ring to the God 

185 Who bears the virtue of the {ſleepy rod. 
Unſeen he glided thro' the joyous crowd, 
With darkneſs circled, and an ambient cloud. 
Direct to great Alcinous throne he came, 
And proſtrate fell before th' Imperial dame. 

19 Then from around him drop'd the veil of night; 
Sudden he ſhines, and manifeſt to ſight. 

The Nobles gaze, with awful fear oppreſt; 
Silent they gaze, and eye the god-like gueſt. 
Daughter of great Rhexenor! (thus began 

195 Low at her knees, the much-enduring man) 
To thee, thy conſort, and this royal train, 
To all that ſhare the bleſſings of your reign, 
A ſuppliant bends: oh pity human woe! 
'Tis what the happy to th' unhappy owe. 
zoo A wretched exile to his country ſend, 
Long worn with griefs, and long without a friend. 
So may the Gods your better days increaſe, 
And all your joys deſcend on all your race, 
So reign for ever on your country's breaſt, 


05 Your people bleſſing, by your people bleſt! 


* Mercury, 


Then 
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Then to the genial hearth he bow'd his face, 


And humbled in the aſhes took his place. 
Silence enſu'd. The eldeſt firſt began, 
 Echeneus ſage, a venerable man! 


Whoſe well-taught mind the preſent age ſurpaſt, 
And join'd to that th' experience of the laſt. 


Fit words attended on his weighty ſenſe, 
And mild perſuaſion flow'd in eloquence. 

Oh ſight (he cry'd) diſhoneſt and unjuſt! 
A gueſt, a ſtranger, ſeated in the duſt! 


To raiſe the lowly ſuppliant from the ground 


Befits a Monarch. Lo! the Peers around 


But wait thy word, the gentle gueſt to grace 
And ſeat him fair in ſome diſtinguiſh'd place. 


Let firſt the herald due libation pay 


To Jove, who guides the wand'rer on his way; 


Then ſet the genial banquet in his view, 


And give the ſtranger-gueſt a ſtranger's due. 


His ſage advice the liſt ning King obeys; 


He ſtretch'd his hand the prudent chief to raiſe, 


And from his ſeat Laodamas remov'd, 


(The monarch's offspring, and his beſt belov'd) 


Vor. II. 
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There next his ſide the god - like hero fate; 
With ſtars of ſilver ſhone the bed of ſtate. 
zo The golden ew'r a beauteous handmaid brings, 
Repleniſh'd from the cool tranſlucent ſprings, 
Whoſe poliſh'd vaſe with copious ſtreams ſupplies 
A ſilver laver, of capacious ſize. 
The table next in regal order ſpread, 
235 The glitt'ring caniſters are heap'd with bread: 
Viands of various kinds invite the taſte, 
Of choiceſt ſort and favour, rich repaſt! 
Thus feaſting high, Alcinous gave the ſign 
And bad the herald pour the roſy wine. 
:4o Let all around the due libation pay 
To Jouve, who guides the wand'rer on his way. 
He ſaid. Pontonons heard the King's command; 
The circling goblet moves from hand to hand: 
Each drinks the juice that glads the heart of man. 
:45 Alcinous then, with aſpect mild, began. 
Princes and Peers, attend! while we impart 
To you, the thoughts of no inhuman heart. 


Now pleas'd and ſatiate from the ſocial rite 
Repair we to the bleſſings of the night: 
But 
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But with the riſing day, aſſembled here, 250 
Let all the Elders of the land appear, 
Pious obſerve our hoſpitable laws, 

And heav'n propitiate in the ſtranger's cauſe: 
Then join'd in council, proper means explore 
Safe to tranſport him to the wiſh'd-for ſhore: 255 
(How diſtant that, imports not us to know, 
Nor weigh the labour, but relieve the woe) 
Mean-time, nor harm nor anguith let him bear; 
This interval, Heav'n truſts him to our care, 
But to his native land our charge reſign'd, 260 
Heav'n's 1s his life to come, and all the woes behind. 
Then muſt he ſuffer what the Fates ordain; 
For Fate has wove the thread of life with 3 
And twins ev'n from the birth, are miſery and man! 

But if deſcended from th' Olympian bow'r, 


265 

Gracious approach us ſome immortal pow'r; 

If in that form thou com'ſt a gueſt divine: N 
Some high event the conſcious Gods deſign. | 
As yet, unbid they never grac'd our feaſt, [ 
The ſolemn facrifice call'd down the gueſt; 70. | 
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Then manifeſt of heav'n the viſion ſtood, 
And to our eyes familiar was the God. 
Oft with ſome favour'd traveller they ſtray, 
And ſhine before him all the deſart way: 

275 With ſocial intercourſe, and face to face, 
The friends and guardians of our pious race. 
90 near approach we their celeſtial kind, 
By juſtice, truth, and probity of mind; 
As our dire neighbours of Cychpean birth 

280 Match in fierce wrong, the Giant. ſons of earth. 

Let no ſuch thought (with modeſt grace rejoin d 

The prudent Greek) poſſeſs the royal mind. 
Alas! a mortal, like thy ſelf, am 1; 
No glorious native of yon azure sky: 

285 In form, ah how unlike their heav'nly kind? 
How more inferior in the gifts of mind? 
Alas, a mortal! moſt oppreſt of thoſe 
Whom Fate has loaded with a weight of woes; 
By a fad train of miſeries alone 

290 Diſtinguiſh'd long, and ſecond now to none! 
By heav'n's high will compell'd from ſhore to ſhore; 


With heav'n's high will prepar'd to ſuffer more. 
What 
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What hiſtories of toil could I declare? 

But ſtill long-weary'd nature wants repair; 

Spent with fatigue, and ſhrunk with pining faſt, 295 
My craving bowels ſtill require repaſte. 


Howe'er the noble, ſuff ring mind, may grieve 


Its load of anguiſh, and diſdain to live; 
Neceſlity demands our daily bread; 
Hunger is inſolent, and will be fed. 300 
But finiſh, oh ye Peers! what you propoſe, 
And let the morrow's dawn conclude my woes: 
Pleas'd will I ſuffer all the Gods ordain, 
To ſee my ſoil, my ſon, my friends, again. 
That view vouchſaf'd, let inſtant death ſurpriſe 305 
With ever-during ſhade theſe happy eyes! 

Th' aſſembled Peers with gen'ral praiſe approv'd 
His pleaded reaſon, and the ſuit he mov'd. 
Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, 
And to the gifts of balmy ſleep repairs. BERL 
Ulyſes in the regal walls alone 3 
Remain'd: Beſide him, on a ſplendid throne, > 
Divine Arete and Alcinous ſhone. | 
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The Queen, on nearer view, the gueſt ſutyey'd 
:15 Rob'd in the garments her own hands had made; 
Not without wonder ſeen. Then thus began, 

Her words addrefling to the god-like man. 

Cam'ſt thou not hither, wondrous ſtranger! fay, 
From lands remote, and o'er a length of ſea? 

320 Tell then whenceart thou? whence that Princely air? 
And robes like theſe, ſo recent and fo fair? 

Hard is the task, oh Princefs! you impoſe: 
(Thus ſighing ſpoke the Man of many woes) 
The long, the mournful ſeries to relate 

325 Of all my forrows, ſent by heav'n and fate! 
Yet what you ask, attend. An Ifland lies 
Beyond theſe tracts, and under other skies, 
Ogi nam'd, in Ocean's wat'ry arms: 

Where dwells Calypſo, dreadful in her charms! 

30 Remote from Gods or men ſhe holds her reign, 
Amid the terrors of the rowling main. 

Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore 
Unbleſt! to tread that interdicted ſhore: 
When Jove tremendous in the ſable deeps 


335 Launch'd his red lightning at our ſcatter'd ſhips: 
Then, 
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Then, all my fleet, and all my foll'wers loſt, 

Sole on a plank, on boiling ſurges toſt, 

Heav'n drove my wreck th Ozyegzan Iſle to find, 
Full nine days floating to the wave and wind. 


| Met by the Goddeſs there with open arms, 340 


She brib'd my ſtay with more than human charms; 
Nay promis'd, vainly promis'd, to beſtow 

Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. 

But all her blandiſhments ſucceſsleſs prove, 

To baniſh from my breaſt my country's love. 345 
I ſtay reluctant ſev'n continu'd years, 

And water her ambroſial couch with tears. 

The eighth, ſhe voluntary moves to part, 

Or urg'd by Jove, or her own changeful heart. 
A Raft was form'd to croſs the ſurging ſea; 
Her ſelf ſupply d the ſtores and rich array; 
And gave the gales to waft me on the way. 
In ſev'nteen days appear'd your pleaſing coaſt, 
And woody mountains half in vapours loft. 
Joy touch'd my foul: My foul was joy' d in vain, 355 
For angry Neptune rouz d the raging main: 
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The wild winds whiſtle, and the billows roar; 
The ſplitting Raft the furious tempeſt tore; * 
And ſtorms vindictive intercept the ſhore. 1 
6 Soon as their rage ſubſides, the ſeas I brave 
With naked force, and ſhoot along the wave, 
To reach this Iſle: but there my hopes were loſt; 
The ſurge impell'd me on a craggy coaſt. 
I choſe the fafer ſea, and chanc'd to find 
365 A river's mouth, impervious to the wind, 
And clear of rocks. I fainted by the flood; 
Then took the ſhelter of the neighb'ring wood. 
"Twas night; and cover'd in the foliage deep, 
Jove plung'd my ſenſes in the death of fleep. 


50 All night I flept, oblivious of my pain; 


Aurora dawn'd, and Phebus ſhin'd in vain, 

Nor till oblique he ſlop'd his evening ray, 

Had Somnus dry'd the balmy dews away. 

Then female voices from the ſhore I heard: 
;-; A maid amidſt them, Goddeſs-like, appear d: 

To her I ſu'd; ſhe pity'd my diſtreſs; 

Like thee in beauty, nor in virtue leſs. 


Who 
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Who from ſuch youth cou'd hope conſid' rate care? 8 
In youth and beauty wiſdom is but rare! 

She gave me life, reliev d with juſt ſupplies 280 
My wants, and lent theſe robes that ſtrike your eyes. 
This is the truth: And oh ye pow'rs on high! 
Forbid that want ſhou'd ſink me to a lye. 

To this the King. Our daughter but expreſt 
Her cares imperfe& to our god-like gueſt. 85 
Suppliant to her, ſince firſt he choſe to pray, 
Why not her ſelf did ſhe conduct the way, i> 
And with her handmaids to our court convey? | 

Heroe and King! (CHſſer thus reply'd) 

Nor blame her faultleſs, nor ſuſpe& of pride: 
She bade me follow in th' attendant train; 
But fear and rev'rence did my ſteps detain, 
Leſt raſh ſuſpicion might alarm thy mind: 

Man's of a jealous and miſtaking kind. 

Far from my ſoul (he cry'd) the Gods effice 395 
All wrath ill-grounded, and ſuſpicion baſe! 

Whate'er is honeſt, Stranger, I approve. 

And would to Phebus, Pallas, and to Jove, 
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Such as thou art, thy thought and mine were one, 
40 Nor thou unwilling to be call'd my ſon. 

In ſuch alliance could'ſt thou wiſh to join, 
A Palace ſtor'd with treaſures ſhou'd be thine. 
But if reluctant, who ſhall force thy ſtay? 


Jove bids to ſet the ſtranger on his way, | 
495 And ſhips ſhall wait thee with the morning ray. 
Till then, let ſlumber cloſe thy careful eyes; 

The wakeful mariners ſhall watch the skies, 

And ſeize the moment when the breezes riſe: | 

Then gently waft thee to the pleaſing ſhore, 
7e Where thy ſoul reſts, and labour is no more. 

Far as Eubæa tho thy country lay, 

Our ſhips with eaſe tranſport thee in a day. 

Thither of old, Earth's * Giant-ſon to view, 

On wings of winds with Rhadamanth they flew: 
4:5 This land, from whence their morning courſe begun, 
Saw them returning with the ſetting ſun. 

Your eyes ſhall witneſs and confirm my tale, 
Our youth how dext'rous, and how flect our fail, 
When juſtly tim'd with equal ſweep they row, 

40 And Ocean whitens in long tracts below. 
* Titus, Thus 
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Thus he. No word th experienc'd man replies, 
But thus to heav'n (and heav'nward lifts his eyes) 
O Jouve! oh father! what the King accords 
Do thou make perfect! ſacred be his words! 
Wide o'er the world Alcinous glory ſhine! 

Let Fame be his, and ah! my country mine! 

Mean-time Arete, for the hour of reſt 
Ordains the fleecy couch, and cov'ring veſt ; 
Bids her fair train the purple quilts prepare, 
And the thick carpets ſpread with buſy care. 
With torches blazing in their hands they paſt, 
And finiſh'd all their Queen's command with haſte: 
Then gave the ſignal to the willing gueſt; 
He roſe with pleaſure, and retir'd to reſt. 
There, ſoft-extended, to the murm'ring ſound 
Of the high porch, Uly/es ſleeps profound: 
Within, releas'd from cares Alcinous lies; 

And faſt beſide, were clos'd Arete's eyes. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON T HE 


SEVENTH BOOK 


S 
= 


ls book opens with the Introduction of U- 


o 
PN — - 
a * 
4 
/ 


Iyſes to Alcinous , every ſtep the Poet takes car- 
ries on the main deſign of the Poem, with a 
progreſs ſo natural, that each incident ſeems real- 
ly to have happen d, and not to be invention. 
Thus Nauſicaa accidentally meets Ulyſſes, and 
introduces him to Alcinous her father, who lands him in Ithaca: 
It is poſſible this might be true Hiſtory; the Poet might build up- 
on a real foundation, and only adorn the truth with the ornaments 
of Poetry. It is to be wiſh'd, that a faithful Hiſtory of the Trojan 
war, and the voyages of Ulyſſes, had been tranſmitted to poſteri- 
ty; it would have been the beſt comment upon the 1/iad and O- 
dyſſey. We are not to look upon the Poems of Homer as meer 
romances, but as true ſtories, heighten'd and beautifyd by Poe- 
try: Thus the Thad is built upon a real diſſention, that happen'd 
in a real war between Greece and Troy; and the Odyſſey upon 
the real voyages of Ulyſſes, and the diſorders that happen'd 5 
his abſence in his own country. Nay, it is not impoſhble but 
that many of thoſe incidents that ſeem molt extravagant in Ho- 
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mer, might have an appearing truth, and be juſtify'd by the opi- 


nions, and miſtaken creduliry of thoſe ages. What is there in 
all Homer more ſeemingly extravagant, than the ſtory of the race 
of the Cyclops, with one broad eye in their foreheads? and yet, as 
Sir Walter Raleigh very judiciouſly conjectures, this may be built 
upon a ſeeming truth : They were a people of Sicily remarkable 
for ſavageneſs and cruelty, and perhaps might in their wars make 
uſe of a headpiece or Vizor, which had but one fight in it, and 
this might give occaſion to ſailors who coaſted thoſe ſhores to 
miſtake the ſingle ſight of the Vizor, for a broad eye in the fore- 
head, eſpecially when they before look d upon them as monſters 
for their barbarity. I doubt not but we loſe many beauties in 
Homer for want of a real hiſtory, and think him extravagant, 
when he only complies with the opinions of former __ I 
thought it neceſſary to make this obſervation, as a general vindi- 
cation of Homer; eſpecially in this place, immediately before he 
enters upon the relation of thoſe ſtories which have been thought 
moſt to outrage credibility : if then we look 0 the Odyſſey 
as all action, we conſider it unworthily; it ought to be read as 
a ſtory founded upon truth, but adorn'd with the embelliſhments 
of Poetry, to convey inſtruction with pleaſure the more effe- 
ctually. 


5 5 


VI RSE 10, Eurymeduſa nam d.] Eꝛuſtathius remarks, that 
the Pheacians were people of great commerce, and that it was 
cuſtomary in thoſe ages to A ſlaves in traffic; or perhaps 
Erryized:fa might be a captive, pyracy then being honourable, 
and ſuch ſeizures of cattle or ſlaves frequent. The paſſage con- 
cerning the brothers of Nauſicaa has not eſcaped the cenſure of 
the Critics; Homer in the original calls them like Gods, and yer in 
the ſame breath gives them the employment of ſlaves, they unyoke 


the Mules, and carry into the Palace the burthens they brought. 


A twofold anſwer may be given to this objection, and this con- 
duct might proceed from : general cuſtom of the age, which 
made ſuch actions reputable; or from the particular love the bro- 
thers bore their ſiſter, which might induce them to act thus, as 
an inſtance of it. 


VERSE 
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III. 


VERSE 20. Around him ſpread a weil of thicten d air.] It may 
be ask d what occaſion there is to make Ulyſſes inviſible > Eu- 
ſtathius anſwers, not only to preſerve him from inſults as he was 
a ſtranger, but that he might raiſe a greater ſurprize in Alcinous 
by his ſudden appearance. But, adds he, the whole is an allegory; 
and Ulyſſes wiſely chuſing the evening to enter unobſervd, gave 
occaſion to the Poet to bring in the Goddeſs of Wiſdom to make 
him inviſible. 

Virgil has borrow'd this paſſage from Homer, and Venus ren- 
ders ÆAneas inviſible in the ſame manner as Minerva Ulyſſes. Sca- 
liger compares the two Authors, and prefers Virgil infinitely before 
Homer, in the fifth book of his Poetics. 


At Venus * gradientes aere ſepſit, 

Et multo nebulæ circum Dea fudit amitt ; 
Cernere ne quis eos, neu quis contingere poſſet, 
Molirive moram, aut veniendi poſcere cauſas. 


Scaliger ſays the verſes are more ſonorous than Homer's, and that 
it was more neceſſary to make Æneas inviſible than Ulyſſes, he 
being amongſt a perfidious nation. But was not the danger 
as great from the rudenels of the Pheacians, as from the 
n of the Carthaginians ? Beſides, "ogy does not men- 
tion the perfidiouſneſs of the Carthaginians ; ſo that it is the rea- 
ſon of Scaliger, not Virgil: and whether the verſes be more ſonorous, 


is ſubmitted to the ear of the Reader. He is chiefly delighted with 
Er multo nebule circum Dea fudit amittu. 


Qui ſolus verſus, lays he, deterreat Grecos ab ea ſententid, qud 
ſuum contendunt preferendum. He allows Keeroueo T #748051, 
Sc. to be a tolerably ſmooth verſe, Commodus & rafilis, but yet 
far inferior to this of Virgil. 


Molirive moram, & veniendi poſcere cauſas. 


It is but juſtice to lay the verſes of Homer before the Reader. 
Vo 1. II. N n Kal 
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Kat Tor odVorevs Gro 16 & iu, audi “ Ahn, 
Tlonanv neem es Dine Demis odvoni. 
MyTis Ocuinuy weyalv ua! aviionnoas, 
Keers et T ier, t beleid dxis ein. 


I determine not which Author has the greater beauty, but un- 
doubtedly Homer is more happy in the occaſion of the fiction 
than Virgil; Homer drew his deſcription from the wiſdom of U- 
oe in entering the town in the evening, he was really inviſi- 

e to the Phæaciant, and Homer only heighten d the truth by 
Poety; but Virgil is more bold, and has no ſuch circumſtance to 
juſtify his relation; for Aneas went into Carthage in the open 


day. 


IV. 


VERSE 26. — The ſeeming Virgin, &c.| It may be ask d why 
Minerva does not appear as a Goddeſs, but in a borrow'd form: 
The Poet has already told us, that ſhe dreaded the wrath of Nep- 
tune; one Deity could not openly oppoſe another Deity, and 
therefore ſhe acts thus inviſibly. 


V. 


VERSE 47. On canvas wings to cut the wat'ry way.) This circum- 
ſtance is not inſerted without a good effect: It could not but 
greatly encourage Ulyſſes to underſtand that he was arriv d amongſt 
à people that excell d in navigation; this gave him a proſpect of 
being ſpeedily convey d to his own country, by the aſſiſtance of 
a nation ſo expert in maritime affairs. Euſtathius. 


VI. 


VERSE 55. — Pallas 20 their eyes the miſt condenſes.| Scaliger 
in his Poetics calls this an impertinent repetition, and commends 
Virgil for not imitating it, for Homer dwells upon it no leſs than 


three times; and indeed one would almoſt imagine that Virgil was 


of the fame opinion, for he has follow'd the turn of this whole 


paſlage, and omitted this repetition : yet he treads almoſt ſtep by 
ſtep 
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ſtep in the path of Homer, and Æneas and Ulyſſes are drawn in 
the ſame colours; 


Miratur molem neus, magalia quondam : 
Miratur portas, ſtrepitumque & ſtrata wviarnin. 


Oteu uu odo ws MutvAs, 5 yn cle Hoa, 
AuTovr 'Hewwv ayoegs, % Tx , 
TU, N aenpgTa. 


Homer poetically inſerts the Topography of this city of the Phz- 
acians: Tho they were an unwarlike nation, yet they under- 
ſtand the art of Fortification; their city is ſurrounded with a 
ſtrong wall, and that wall guarded with paliſades. But whence 
this caution? ſince Homer tells us in the preceding book, that they 
were in no danger of an enemy? It might ariſe from their very 
fears, which naturally ſuggeſt to cowards, that they cannot be 
too ſafe; this would make them practiſe the art of Fortification 
more aſſiduouſſy than a more brave people, who uſually put more 
confidence in valour than in walls, as was the practice of the 
Spartans. 


VII. 


VERSE G5. My tack is done, &c.] As Deities ought not 
to be introduced without a neceſſity, ſo when introduced, they 
ought to be employed in acts of importance, and worthy of their 
divinity: It may be ask d if Homer obſerves this rule in this Epi- 
ſode, where a Goddeſs ſeems to appear only to direct Ulyſſes to tlie 
Palace of Alcinous, which, as he himſelf tells us, a child could have 
done? But the chief deſign of Minerva was to adviſe Ulyſſes in 
his preſent exigencies: and (as Euſtathius remarks) ſhe opens her 
ſpeech to him with great and noble ſentiments. She informs 
him how to win the favour of Alcinous, upon which depends 
the whole happineſs of her Heroe; and by which ſhe brings a- 
bout his re-eſtabliſhment in his kingdom, the aim of the whole 
Odyſſey. Virgil makes uſe of the ſame method in his Aneis, and 
Venus there executes the {ame office for her ſon, as Minerva for 
her favourite, in ſome degree as a Guide, but chiefly as a Coun- 
ſellor. VERSE 
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VIII. 


VERSE 74. Eurymedon, &c.] This paſſage is worthy of 
obſervation, as it diſcovers to us the time when the race of 
the ancient Giants periſh'd; this Eurymedon was grandfather to 
Nauſit hous, the father of Alcinous; ſo that the Giants were extir- 
pated forty or fifty years before the war of Troy. This exactly 
agrees with ancient ſtory, which informs us, that Hercules and 
Theſeus purg'd the earth from thoſe monſters. Plutarch in his life 
of Theſeus tells us, that they were men of great ſtrength, and 
public robbers, one of whom was called the Bender of Pines. Now 
Theſeus ſtole away Helen in her infancy, and conſequently theſe 
Giants were deſtroy d ſome years before the Trojan expedition. 

| Dacier, Plutarch. 


IX. 


VERSE 84, Gc. Arete.) It is obſervable that this Arete 
was both wife and neice to Alcinous, an inſtance that the Græ- 
cians married with ſuch near relations: The fame appears from 
Demoſthenes and other Greek Orators. But what then is the no- 
tion of inceſt amongſt the Ancients? The collateral branch was 
not thought inceſtuous, for Juno was the wife and ſiſter of Ju- 


piter. Brothers likewiſe married their brother's wives, as Deiphobus 


Helen, after the death of Paris: the ſame was practis d amongſt 
the Jews, and conſequently being permitted by Moſes was not 
inceſtuous. So that the only inceſt was in the aſcending, not col- 
lateral or deſcending branch; as when parents and children mar- 


| ried; thus when Myrrha lay with her father, and Lot with his 


daughters, this was accounted inceſt, The reaſon is very evident, 
a child cannot pay the duty of a child to a parent, and at the 
ſame time of a wife or husband; nor can a father act with the au- 
thority of a father towards a perſon who is at once his wife and 
daughter. The relations Re Lis and introduce confuſion, where 
the law of nature and reaſon requires regularity. 


X. 


VERSE 95. To heal diviſions, &c.] This office of Arete has 
been look d upon as ſomewhat extraordinary, that ſhe ſhould de- 
cide 
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cide the quarrels of the ſubjects, a province more proper for A. 
cinous; and therefore the Ancients endeavour'd to ſoften it by dif- 
ferent readings; and inſtead of oiow T' wes, they inſerted 
ow T eh, or ſhe decides among ft women: Euſlathius in 
the text reads it in a third way, now T &vÞeorumos, Or by her 
Wiſdom. Spondanus believes, that the Queen had a ſhare in the 
government of the Pheacians ; but Euſtathius thinks the Poet in- 
rended to ſet the character of Arete in a fair point of light, the 
bearing the chief part in this book, and a great ſhare in the ſe- 
quel of the Odyſſey : by this method he introduces her to the beſt 
advantage, and makes her a perſon of importance, and worthy 
to have a place in heroic Poetry; and indeed he has given her 
a very amiable character. 


XI. 


VERSE 109. Fixt in amaze before the royal gates.| The 
Poet here opens a very agreeable ſcene, and deſcribes the beauty of 
the Palace and Gardens of Alcinous. Diodorus Siculus adapts 
this paſſage to the Iſland Taprobane, Juſtin Martin to Paradiſe ; 
Ts IInzgdeos Is axovr Tov AMxivos xnmov owlav TeToINE. 
He tranſcribes this whole paſſage into his Apology, but with 
{ome variation from the common Editions, for inſtead of 
: UNNG MAN iel 

ZxÞvein rveixo c ——= ——— he reads 
4 aa dven (evein, &c. perhaps more elegantly, 
Euſtathius obſerves that Homer ſuits his Poetry to the things he 
relates, for in the whole Iliad there is not a deſcription of 
this nature, nor an opportunity to introduce it in a Poem 
that repreſents nothing but objects of terror and blood. The 
Poet himſelf ſeems to go a little out of the way to bring it 
into the Odyſſey ; for it has no neceſſary connection with the Po- 
em, nor would it be leſs perfect if it had been omitted: but as 
Mercury when he ſurvey d the bower of Calypſo, raviſh'd with the 
beauty of it, ſtood awhile in a ſtill admiration, fo Homer delight- 
ed with the ſcenes he draws, ſtands ſtill a few moments, and ſu- 
ſpends the ſtory of the Poem, to enjoy the beautics of theſe gar- 
dens of Alcinous. But even here he ſhews his judgment, in not 
letting his fancy run out into a long deſcription: He concludes 
the whole in the compaſs of twenty verſes, and reſumes the thread 
„Vor. II. O o | of 
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of his ſtory. Rapine I confeſs cenſures this deſcription of the gar- 
dens: he calls it Puerile and too light for Eloquence, that it is ſpun 
out to too great a length, and is ſomewhat affected, has no 
due coherence with, nor bears a juſt proportion to the whole, 
by reaſon of its being too glittering. This is ſpoken with too great 
ſeverity : it is neceſſary to relieve the mind of the Reader ſome- 
times with gayer ſcenes, that it may proceed with a freſh appe- 
tite to the ſucceeding entertainment: In ſhort, if it be a fault, it 
is a beautiful fault; and Homer may be ſaid here, as he was up- 
on another occaſion by St. Auguſtin, to be dulciſim? wanuc. The 
admiration of the gold and ſilver is no blemiſh roUlyſſes : for, as 
Euſlathius remarks, it proceeds not out of avarice, but from the 
beauty of the work, and uſefulneſs and magnificence of the bnil- 
dings. The whole deſcription, continues he, ſuits the cha- 


racter of the Pheacians, a proud, luxurious people, delighted 
with ſhow and oſtentation. 


XII. 


VERSE 118. Two rows of flately dogs, &c.] We have alrea- 
dy ſeen that dogs were kept as a piece of ſtate, from the in- 
{tance of thoſe that attended Teſemachus : Here Alcinous has ima- 
ges of dogs in gold, for the ornament of his Palace; Homer ani- 
mates them in his Poetry; but to ſoften the deſcription, he intro- 


duces Vulcan, and aſcribes the wonder to the power of a God. 


If we take the poetical dreſs away, the truth is, that theſe dogs 
were form'd with ſuch excellent art, that they ſeem'd to be alive, 
and Homer by a liberty allowable to Poetry deſcribes them as re- 
ally having that life, which they only have in appearance. In 


the Iliad he ſpeaks of living Tripods with greater boldneſs. Eu- 


Pathius recites another opinion of ſome of the Ancients, who 
thought theſe Ke not to be animals, but a kind of large nails 


(1Az5) or iron pins, made uſe of in buildings, and to this day the 
name is retain'd by builders, as Dogs of iron, &c. It is certain 
the words will bear this interpretation, but the former is more 
after the ſpirit of Homer, and more noble in Poetry. Beſides, 


if the latter were intended, it would be abſurd to aſcribe a work of 
fo little importance to a Deity. 


VERSE 
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XIII. 


VERSE 124. Fair thrones within, & c.] The Poet does not 
fay of what materials theſe thrones were made, whether of gold 


or ſilver, to avoid the imputation of being thought fabulous in 


his deſcription; it being almoſt incredible, remarks Enftathins, 
that ſuch quantities of gold and ſilver could be in the poſſefhon 
of ſuch a King as Alcinous; tho if we conſider that his people 
were greatly given to navigation, the relation may come with- 


in the bounds of credibility. 


XIV. 


VERSE 128. Refulgent pedeſtals the walls ſurround, 
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Which boys of gold with flaming torches crown d.] 


This is a remarkable piece of grandeur : Lamps, as appears from 
the 1 8th of the Odyſſey, were not at this time known to the Gre- 
cians, but only Torches; theſe were held by Images in the ſhape 
of beautiful youths, and thoſe Images were of gold. Lucretius 
has tranſlated theſe verſes. | 


---- Aurea ſunt juvenum ſimulacra per edeis, 
Lampadas igniferas manibus retinentia dextris, 
Lumina notturnis epulis ut ſuppeditentur. 


It is admirable to obſerve with what propriety Homer adapts his 
Poetry to the characters of his perſons: Neſtor is a wife man; 
when he is firſt ſeen in the Odyſſey, it is at a ſacrifice, and there 
is not the leaſt appearance of pomp or luxury in his palace or 
entertainments. The Pheacians are of an oppoſite character, 
and the Poet deſcribes them confiſtently with it; they are 
all along a proud, idle, effeminate people; rho' ſuch a pom- 
pous A would have ill ſuited the wile Neſtor, it excel- 
lently agrees with the vain Alcinous. 


XV. 


VERSE 135. Like Poplar-leaves when Zephyr fans the grove. 
There is ſome obſcurity in this ſhort alluſion, and {ome refer it 
| | to 
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to the work, others to the damſels employ'd in work: Euſtathius 
is of the opinion that it alludes to the damſels, and expreſſes the 
quick and continued motion of their hands : I have follow'd this 
interpretation, and think that Homer intended to illuſtrate that 
quick and intermingled motion, by comparing them to the 
branches of a Poplar agitated by winds, all at once in motion, 
ſome bending this, ſome that way. The other interpretations are 
more forc d, and leſs intelligible, 


XVI. 


VERSE 107. [of the original. 

Keuggotoy I ooviev TJ vyeav . 
This paſſage is not Without difficulty: ſome of the Ancients un- 
derſtood it to ſignify the thickneſs and cloſeneſs of the texture, 
which was ſo compactly wrought that Oil could nor penetrate it; 
others thought it expreſſed the ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs of it, as if 
Oil ſeem'd to flow from it; or laſtly, that it ſhone with ſuch a 
gloſſy colour as look d like oil. Dacier renders the verſe accord- 
ing to the opinion firſt recited. 


So cloſe the work, that oil diſtus d in vain, 
Glides off innoxious and without a ſtain. 


Any of thele interpretations make the paſſage intelligible, (tho! 
think the deſcription does better without it.) It is left to the judg- 


ment of the Reader which to prefer; they are all to be found in 
Euſtat hius. 


XVII. 


VERSE 138. —-Works of female skill their women's pride. We 
may gather from what Homer here relates concerning the skill of 
theſe Pheacian damſfels, that they were fam'd for theſe works of 
curioſity : The Corcyrians were much given to traffic, and perhaps 
they might bring "St from the Sidonians, who inſtucted them 
in theſe manufactures. Dacier. 


VERSE 
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XVIII. 


VERSE 142. Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious Garden lies.] This 


famous Garden of Alcinous contains no more than four acres of 
ground, which in thoſe times of ſimplicity was thought a large 
one even for a Prince, It is laid out, as Euſtathius obſerves, into 
three 3 a grove for fruits and ſhade, a vineyard, and an allot- 
ment for olives and herbs. It is water'd with two fountains; the one 
ſupplies the palace and town, the other the garden and the flowers. But 
it may be ask d what reality there is in the relation, and whether 
any trees bear fruit all the year in this Iſland? Euſtathius obſerves, 
that experience teaches the contrary, and that it is only true of 
the greateſt part of the year; Homer, adds he, diſguiſes the true 
ſituation of the Pheacians, and here deſcribes it as one of the 
happy Iſlands; at once to enrich his Poetry, and to avoid a diſ- 
covery of his Poetical exaggeration. The relation is true of 
other places, if Pliny and Theophraſtus deſerve credit, as Dacier 
obſerves; thus the Citron bears during the whole year fruits and 
flowers. Arbos ipſa onmibus horis pomifera, aliis cadentibus, aliis 
matureſcentibus, aliis vero ſubnaſcentibus. The ſame is related of 
other trees by Pliny: Novuſque fruttus in his cum Amotino pendet , 
he affirms the like of the Pine, habet fructum matureſcentem, ha- 
bet proximo anno ad maturitatem venturum, ac deinde tertio, & c. 
So that what Homer relates is in it {elf true, tho not entirely of 
Phæacia. Or perhaps it might be only intended for a more beau- 


tiful and poetical manner of deſcribing the conſtant ſucceſſion of 
one after another in a fertile climate. 


— Figs on figs ariſe. 


Ariſtotle apply d this Hemiſtic ſcoffingly to the Sycophants of 
Athens: he was about to leave that city upon its rejoicing at the 


death of Socrates; and quoting this verſe, he ſaid he would not 
live in a place where 710 


| / mN 5 9 / 
—— T vegxera oor ꝙ E g. 


alluding to the derivation of the word Sycophant. Enftathins. 


ot. II. P p Some 
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Some dry the black'ning cluſters in the ſun. 


To underſtand this paſſage aright, it is neceſſary to know the 
manner of ordering the vga. amongſt the Greeks : Firſt, they 
carried all the grapes they gather d into an houſe for a ſeaſon; 
afterwards they expoſed them ten days to the ſun, and let them 
lye abroad as many nights in the freſhneſs of the air; then they 
kept them five days in cool ſhades, and on the ſixth they trod 
them, and put the wine into veſſels: This we learn from Heſiod: 
20 %%, verſe 227. 


------ Tavis anodes omads Boreve 

Aatm ꝙ new dia Y nware 1, Jia wilas 
TI#vrs dh je, % & eig afys aQuvora 
de Awwos nouyle@-.--—- 


Homer diſtinguiſhes the whole into three orders: Firſt, the 
grapes that have already been expos'd to the ſun are trod; the ſe- 
cond order is of the grapes that are expoſed, while the others are 
treading; and the third, of thoſe that are ripe to be gathered, while 
the others are thus ordering. Homer himſelf thus explains it, by 
ſaying, that while ſome vines were loaded with black and ma- 
ture grapes, others were 22 or but juſt turning to blackneſs. 
Homer undoubtedly founds this poetical relation upon obſerving 
ſome vines that bore fruit thrice annually. Pliny affirms this to 
be true, lib. 16. chap. 27. Vites quidem & trifere ſunt, quas ob 


id inſanas vocant, quoniam in tis aliæ matureſcunt, alia turgeſcunt, 
alis florent. Dacier. 


XIX. 


VERSE 184. Prepar'd for reſt, and offering to the God 
That bears the virtue of the ſleepy rod.] 
I have already explain'd from Athenæus this cuſtom of offering 
to Mercury at the concluſion of entertainments: he was thought 
by the Ancients to preſide over ſleep: dat ſonmos adimitque, ac- 
cording to Horace, as Dacier obſerves: In following ages this pra- 
Ctice was alter d, and they offer d not to Mercury, but to Fove 
the Perfecter, or to Z eb TiANa©-. 


VERSE 
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XX. 


VERSE 190. Then from around him drop d the weil of night.| 


If this whole ſtory of the veil of air had been told ſimply an 

nakedly, it would imply no more than that Ulyſſes arriv'd without 
being diſcoverd; and the breaking of the veil denotes his firſt 
coming into fight, in the preſence of the Queen. But Hamer 
ſteps out of the vulgar road of an Hiſtorian, and cloaths it with 
a | blimiry worthy of heroic Poetry. In the ſame manner Vir- 
gil diſcovers his Æneas to Dido; ; 


cum circumfuſa repente 
Scindit fe nubes, & in aera purgat apertum. 


Scaliger prefers cheſe verſes to thoſe of Homer, and perhaps with 
good reaſon: he calls the laſt part of the ſecond verſe à divine 
addition; and indeed it is far more beautiful than the $:oþar@- 


ans of Homer. 


XXI. 


VERSE 196. To thee, thy conſort, and this royal train.] Mi- 


nerva commanded Ulyſſes to ſupplicate the Queen: Why then 
does he exceed the directions of the Goddeſs, and not only ad- 
dreſs himſelf to Alcinous, but to the reſt of the aſſembly 2 Spon- 
danus anſwers, that Ulyſſes adapts himſelf to the preſent circum- 
ſtances, and ſeeing the King and other Peers in the fame aſſem- 
bly, he thought it improper not to take notice of them : he 
therefore addreſſes himſelf to all, that he may make all his friends. 
But then does not Minerva give improper directions? and is not 
Ulyſſes more wiſe than the Goddeſs of Wiſdom ? The true reaſon 
therefore may perhaps be, that Ulyſſes really complies with the in- 
junctions of £ Goddeſs: ſhe commands him to addreſs himſelf 
to the Queen; and he does ſo: this I take to mean chiefly or 
primarily, but not excluſively of the King: If the paſſage be thus 
underſtood, it ſolves the objection. 


VERSE 
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XXII. 


VERSE 200. A wretched exile to his country ſend.) Ulyſſes 


here ſpeaks very conciſely ; and he may ſeem to break abruptly 


into the ſubject of his petition, without letting the audience ei- 
ther into the knowledge of his condition or perſon. Was this a 
proper method to prevail over an aſſembly of ſtrangers? But his 
geſture ſpoke for him, he threw himſelf into the poſture of a ſup- 
pliant, and the perſons of all ſuppliants were eſteem d to be ſa- 
cred : He declar d himſelf to be a man in calamity, and reſerves 
his ſtory. to be told more at large, when the ſurprize of the Phæ- 
acians at the ſudden appearance of a ſtranger was over : this con- 
ciſeneſs therefore is not blameable, but rather an inſtance of Ho- 
mers judgment, who knows when to be ſhort, and when to be 
copious. 


XXIII. 


VERSE 207. And humbled in the aſhes took his place.] This 
was the cuſtom of Suppliants: they betook themſelves to the 
hearth as facred, and a place of refuge. It was particularly in 
the protection of Yeſta: Thus Tully, ib. 2. de Naturd Deorum; No- 
men Veſtæ ſumptum eſt a Grecis, ea eſt enim que illis sgict dicitur, 
juſque ejus ad aras, & focos pertimes. Apollonius likewiſe, as Spon- 
danus obſeryes, takes notice of this cuſtom of Suppliants. ; 


To d avi, % d iQ 55m die 
© e/ - * 1 
IC ire Itn νονοοι i., . 


That is, they betook themſelves to the hearth, and there ſate 
mute, which is the cuſtom of all unhappy Suppliants. If it was 


a cuſtom, as Apollonius obſerves, to ſit mute, this gives another 


reaſon why Ulyſſes uſed but few words in his ſupplication: he 
had greatly outrag d a practice that was eſtabliſſ d as ſacred amongſt 
the Greeks, and had not acted in the character of a Suppliant, if 
he had launch d out into a long oration. 

This was the moſt ſure and effectual way of ſupplication; thus 
when Themiſtocles fled to Admetus King of the Moloſſrans, he pla- 


ced himſelf before the hearth, and was recciv'd, tho' that King 
had 
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had formerly vow'd his deſtruction. Plutarch indeed calls it an 
unuſual way of ſupplication, but that proceeded from his carry- 
ing a child in his arms to move the greater compaſſion, not from 


his throwing himſelf into the protection of the Houſehold-Gods. 


XXIV. 


VERSE 209. Echeneus ſage, &c.] The expreſſion in the 
original, as Dacier obſerves, is remarkable: Echeneus an old man, 
who knew many ancient, and great variety of things, he was wile 
by long experience, and by being converſant in ancient ſtory : 
The Author of the book of Wiſkem ſpeaks almoſt in the ſame 
expreſſions: Scit præterita & de futuris æſtimat. 


XXV. 


VERSE 226. And from his ſeat Laodamas remov d.] Plutarch in 
his Sympoſiacs diſcuſſes a queſtion, whether the Maſter of the feat 
ſhould place his gueſts, or let them ſeat themſelves promiſcuoully : 
He there commends this conduct of Alcinous, as an inſtance of 
a courteous diſpoſition and great humanity, who gave a place of 


dignity to a ſtranger and ſuppliant. 


XXVI. 
VERSE 240. --— The due libation Po to Jove.] We have 
already ſeen that the whole aſſembly was about to pour libations 


to Mercury, whence is it then that they now offer ro Jupiter? 
Euſtat hius obſerves, it was becauſe of the arrival of this ſtranger, 
and Jupiter preſides over all ſtrangers, and is frequently ſtil'd 
Zws Ce and Zes t518y ©. 


XXVII. 


VERSE 287. So near approach we their celeſtial kind, &c.] 
There is ſome intricacy in this paſſage, and much labour has been 
uſed to explain it. Some would have it to imply that, ( we are 
«as nearly ally d to the Gods, as the Cyclops and Giants, who are 
« deſcended from them; and if the Gods frequently appear to theſe 
« Giants who defy them; how much more may it be expected by 

Vor. II. Q q ce the 
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ce the Phæacians to enjoy that favour,who reverence and adorethem ?” 
Euſtat hius explains it after another method; Alcmous had con- 
ceiv'd a bed hatred againſt the race of the Cyclops, who had ex- 
pell'd the Pheacians from their country, and forꝰd them to ſeek 
a new habitation; he here expreſſes that hatred, and fays, that 
the Pheacians reſemble the Gods as much in goodneſs, as the Cy- 
clops and Giants one the other in impiety: He illuſtrates it, by 
ſhewing that the expreſſion has the ſame import as if we ſhould 
ſay that Socrates comes as near to Plato in virtue, as Anytus and 
Melitus to one another in wickedneſs; and indeed the conſtru- 


ction will be caſy,, by underſtanding *A>aayau in the ſecond 
verſe. 


— Tcbiou she el, 


"Norte WYAWNES KL d e OVAR ννιu u. 
Subaudi, tſyy0 anAnnNous eic 


T have already ſpoken of the preſence of the Gods at the ſa- 
crifices, in a former note upon the Odyſſey : This frequent inter- 
courſe of the Gods was agreeable to the Theology of the Anci- 
ents; but why then is Alcinous ſurpriz d at the appearance of U- 
Iyſes, whom he looks upon as a God, if ſuch favours were fre- 
quent? Spondanus replies, that it is the unuſualneſs of the time, 
not the W e that ſurprizes Alcinous; the Gods appear d 
either at their ſacrifices, or in their journeys, and therefore he 
looks upon this viſit as a thing extraordinary. 


XXVIII. 


VERSE 30g. That view vouchſaf d, let inſtant death, &c.] It 
is very neceſſary to recall frequently to the Reader's mind the de- 
fire Ulyſſes has to reach his own country; and to ſhew that he is 
abſent not by choice, but neceſlity, all the diſorders in his king- 
doms happen by reaſon of his abſence: it is therefore neceſſa 
to ſet the deſire of his return in the ſtrongeſt point of light, that 
he may not ſeem acceſſary to thoſe diſorders, by being abſent when 
it was in his power to return. It is obſervable that Ulyſſes does 
not here make any mention of Penelope, whom he ſcarce ever 
omits in other places, as one of the chief inducements to wiſh for 
his country; the reaſon of his ſilence, ſays Enſtathius, is, 23 

e 
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he is unwilling to abate the favour of Alcinous, by a diſcove- 
ry that would ſhow it was impoſhble for him to marry his 
daughter; ſuch a diſcovery might make the King proceed more 
_ towards his tranſportation ; whereas it would afterwards be 


les dangerous, when he has had an opportunity fully to engage 
him in his fayour. . a 


XXIX. 


VERSE 329. Hard is the task, oh Princeſs!] Aineas in Vir- 
gil ſpeaks to Venus after the ſame manner, as Ulyſes to Arete. 


O Dea, ſi prima repetens ab origine pergam, 
Et vacet annales noſtrorum audire laborum, 
Ante diem clauſo componet veſper Olympo. 


Scaliger obſerves that Virgil ſo far exceeds the verſes of Homer, 
that they will not even bear a compariſon; he is ſuperior almoſt 
in every word: for inſtance; he renders Jyvexiws, by primd ab 
origine, and adds the word wacet beautifully; and ſtill more beau- 
tifully he tranſlates ToAAu nu , annales noſtrorum audire labo- 
rum; and laſtly he paraphraſes the word &eyantoy by a molt 
harmonious line, 0 


Ante diem clauſo componet veſper Olympo. 


which excellently deſcribes the multitude of the ſufferings of Æ- 
neas, Which could not be comprehended in the relation of a 
whole day. 

I will not deny but that Virgil excells Homer in this and many 
other paſſages which he borrows from him; but then is it a juſt 
concluſion to infer, after the manner of Scaliger, that Virgil is a 
better Poet than Homer £ To conclude from particulars to generals is 
a falſe way of arguing. It is as if in a compariſon of two perſons, a 
man ſhould from ſingle features give a ſuperiority of beauty, which 
is only to be he from the ſymmetry of the whole body, 


XXX. 


VERSE 326. Tet what you act, attend ] Homer here 
gives a ſummary of the ſubject of the two preceding _ : 
| is 
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this recapitulation cannot indeed be avoided, becauſe it is ne- 
ceſſary to let Alcinous into his ſtory, and this cannot be done 
without a repetition ; but generally all repetitions are tedious : 
The Reader is offended when that is related which he knows al- 
ready, he receives no new inſtruction to entertain his judgment, 
nor any new deſcriptions to excite his curioſity, and by theſe means 
the very foul of Poetry is extinguiſh'd, and it becomes unſpirit- 
ed and lifeleſs. When therefore repetitions are abſolutely neceſ. 
fary, they ought always to be ſhort; and I may appeal to the Rea- 
der if he is not tir d with many in Homer, eſpecially when made 
in the very ſame words? Here indeed Ulyſſes tells his ſtory but 
in part; the Queen ask'd him who he was, but he paſſes over 
this without any reply, and reſerves the greateſt part of his ſtory 
to a time of more leiſure, that he may diſcover himſelf to a ber- 
ter advantage before the whole Peerage of the Pheacians. I do 
not always condemn even the verbal repetitions of Homer, ſome- 
times as in embaſſies they may be neceſſary, becauſe every word 
is ſtamp'd with authority, and perhaps they might be cuſtomary 
in Homer's times; if they were not, he had too fruitful an inven- 
tion not to have varied his thoughts and expreſſions. Boſſu ob- 
ſerves, that with reſpect to repetitions Vir i is more exact than 
Homer; for inſtance, in the firſt book of the Aineis, when Aneas 
1s repeatin his ſufferings to Venus, ſhe interrupts him to give 
him e A 


---—- Nec plura querentem 
Paſſa Venus, medio fic inter fata dolore eft. 


and in the third book, where good manners oblig'd this Heroe 


to relate his ſtory at the requeſt of Andromache, the Poet pre- 
vents it by introducing Helenus, who hinders the repetition. 


XXXI. 
VERSE 330. Remote from Gods or men ſhe holds her reign.) 


Homer has the ſecret art of introducing the beſt inſtructions, in 


the midſt of the plaineſt narrations. He has deſcrib'd the un- 
worthy paſſion of the Goddeſs Calypſo, and the indecent adyances 
ſhe made to detain him from his country. It is poſſible this re- 
lation might make ſome impreſſions upon the mind of the Rea- 

0 der, 
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der, inconſiſtent with exact Morality ; What antidote then does 
Homer adminiſter to expell this poiſon? He does not content him- 
ſelf wich ſetting the chaſtity of Penelope in oppoſition to the 
looſe defires of Calypſo, and ſhowing the great adyantage the Mor- 
tal has over the Goddeſs; but he here diſcovers the fountain from 
whence this weakneſs riſes, by ſaying, that neither man nor Gods 
frequented this Iſland: on one wow the abſence of the Gods, and 
on the other the infrequency of objects made her yield at the 
ſight of the firſt that appears. Every object is dangerous in ſoli- 


tude, eſpecially, as Homer expreſſes it, if we have no commerce 
with the Gods. Dacier. 


XXXII. 


VERSE 344. But all her blandiſhments r ove.-——] 
Dacier, from Euſtathius, aſſigns the reaſon of the refuſal of Ulyſſes 
to comply with the proffers of Calypſo, to forſake his wife and 
country: It was, becauſe he knew that women in love 
promiſe more than they either can, or intend to perform. 
An inſinuation, that he would have comply'd if he had thought 
the Goddeſs would, or could, have perform'd her promiſes. But 
this is contrary to the character of Ulyſſes, whoſe greateſt Glory 
it is, not to have liſten'd even to a Goddeſs. In this view he 
ceaſes to be an Heroe, and his return is no longer a virtue, bur 
he returns only becauſe he found not a temptation ſufficient to 


keep him from his country. 


XXXIII. 


Vx SIE 379. In youth and beauty wiſdom is but rare.| In 
the preceding line Ulyſſes ſpeaks of Nauſicaa, yet immediately 
changes the words into the Maſculine gender, for grammatically 
it ought to be yewrten avliaoaray. Homer makes this alterati- 
on to pay the greater compliment to Nauſicaa, and he intends to 
expreſs by it, that neither woman nor man of her years could be 
expected to have ſuch remarkable diſcretion. Euſtat hius. 

Such ſentences being very frequent in the Odyſſey; it may not 
be improper to obſerve, of what beauty a ſentence is in Epic 
Poetry. A Sentence may be defin'd, a moral inſtruction couch d 
in few words. Rapine aſſerts, that ſentences are more proper in 

Vor, II. R r 7 Dra⸗- 
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Dramatic than Heroic Poetry: for Narration is the eſſential chara- 
cter of it, and it ought to be one continued thread of diſcourſe, ſim- 
ple and natural, without an affectation of figures, or moral re- 
flections: that energy which ſome pretend to collect and incloſe 
within a ſmall compaſs of words, is wont extremely to weaken 
the reſt of the diſcourſe, and give it a forc'd air: it ſeems to jut 
out of the ſtructure of the Poem, and to be independent of it: 
he blames Homer for ſcattering his ſentences too plentifully thro 
his Poeſy, and calls it an affectation and imperfection. 

Theſe objections would undoubtedly be of weight, if the ſen- 
tences were ſo intraduc'd as to break the thread of narration, as 
Rapine rightly obſerves. But is this the caſe with relation to Ho- 
mer? He puts them into the mouth of the Actors themſelves, 
and the narration goes on without the leaſt interruption: It is not 
the Poet who ſpeaks, nor does he ſuſpend the narration to make 
a refin d reflection, or give us 2 ſentence of Morality. Is his 
Poetry the worſe becaule he makes his agents ſpeak weightily and 
ſententiouſſy? It is true, ſentences uſed without moderation are 
abſurd in Epic Poetry ; they give it a ſeriouſneſs that is more be- 
coming the gravity of Philoſophers, than the Spirit and Majeſty 
of Poetry. Boſſa judiciouſly obſerves, that ſuch choughts have 
in their very nature a certain kind of calm Wiſdom that is con- 
trary to the paſſions; but ſays he, ſentences make a Poem uſe- 
ful, and it ſeems natural to imagine, that the more a work is em- 
belliſh'd with them, the more it deſerves that general approbation 
which Horace promiſes to thoſe who have 2 art to mix the 
Werra with the pleaſant. In ſhort, ſentences are not only al- 
owable but beautiful in Heroic Poetry, if they are introduc'd 
with propriety, and without affectation. 


XXXIV. 


VERSE 391. She bade me follow ------ 
But fear and rev'rence, &c. 


This is directly contrary to what is before aſſerted in the prece- 


ding book, where Nauſicaa forbids Ulyſſes to attend her, to avoid 
ſuſpicion and ſlander : Is not Uſes then guilty of falſhood, and 


is not falſhood beneath the character of a Heroe? Euſtathius 


confeſſes that Ulyſſes is guilty @avzeas der, and he adds, 
that a wiſe man may do fo ſometimes opportunely. Ons &v 


/ 
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Tomoea iy xoated J roo. I fear this conceſſioni of the Biſlop 

would not paſs for good caſuiſtry in theſe ages. 'Spondaniis is of 
the ſame opinion as Euftathins; Vir prudens certo loco & tempbre 
mendaciis officiofiſſmis uti novit. Dacier confeſſes that he ſome- 
what diſguiſes the truth. It will be difficult to vindicate Ulyſſes 
from the imputation, if the notions of truth arid falſhsod were 
as ſtrict in former, as in theſe ages; but we muſt not meaſure by 
this ſtandard: It is certain that anciently Lying was reckon'd no 
crime by a whole nation; and it {till bears a diſpute, An onme 
falſi-loquium fit mendacium? Some Caſuiſts allow of the officio ſum 


mendacium, and ſuch is this of Ulyſes, entirely complemental and 
officious. 


XXXV. 


VERSE 400. Nor thou um willing to be calld my ſon —— ] The 
Ancients obſerve, that Alcinous very artfully inſerts this propoſi- 
tion to Ulyſſes, to prove his veracity. If he had embraced it with- 
out heſitation, he would have concluded him an impoſtor; for 
it is not conceivable that he ſhould reject all the temptations to 
marriage made him by Calypſo, a Goddeſs, and pet immediately 
embrace this offer of Alcinous to marry his daughter. But if we 
take the paſſage in another ſenſe, and believe that Alcinous ſpoke 
ſincerely without any ſecret ſuſpicions, yet his conduct is juſtifi- 
able. It has I confeſs appear d ſhocking, that Alcinous, a King, 
ſhould at the very firſt interview offer his daughter to a ſtranger, 
who might be a vagrant and impoſtor: But examples are fre- 
quent in Antiquity of marriages thus concluded berween ſtrangers, 
and with as little hefitation : Thus Bellerophon, Tydeus, and Polini- 
ces were married, Great Perſonages regarded not riches, bur 
were only ſollicitous to procure worthy Husbands for their daugh- 
ters, and birth and virtue were the beſt recommendations. 

It is obſervable that in the original there is a Chaſm, an Infi- 
nitive mood without any thing to govern it; we muſt therefore 
ſupply the word 0:05 to make ir right conſtruction. Euftarh, 


XXXVI. 


VERSE 411. Far as Eubæa tho thy country lay.) Eubæa, as 
Euſtathius obſerves, is really far diſtant from Corcyra, the country of 


the 
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the Pheacians: But Alcmons ſtill makes it more diſtant, by placing 
it in another part of the world, and deſcribing it as one of the for- 
tunate Iſlands; for in the fourth book Rhadamanthus is ſaid to in- 
habit the Elyſian fields. Alcinous therefore endeavours to have it 
believ'd that his Iſle is near thoſe fields, by aſſerting that Rhada- 
manthus made uſe of Phæacian veſlels in his voyage to Tityus. Eu- 
ſtathius further adds, chat Rhadamanthus was a Prince of great ju- 
ſtice, and Iityus a perſon of great impiety, and that he made this 


voyage to bring him over to more virtuous diſpoſitions, 


XXXVII. 


Vr RSE 415. The land, from whence their morning courſe begun, 
Saw them returning with the ſetting ſun.| If Ho- 
mer had given the true ſituation of Corcyra as it really lies op- 
poſite to Epirus, yet the Hyperbole of failing thence to Eubæa 
and returning in the ſame day, had been utterly an impoſſibility; 
for in failing thither they muſt paſs the Ionian and Icarian ſeas, 
and double the Peloponneſus. But the fiction is yet more extra- 
vagant, by the Poet's placing it ſtill more diſtant near the Fortu- 
nate Iſlands: But what is impoſlible for veſſels to effect, that 
are as ſwift as birds, and can ſail with the rapidity of a thought: 
Euſtathius. | | 
But then is the Poet juſtifiable for 3 ſuch incredible am- 
plifications? It may be anſwer'd, if he had put theſe extrava- 
_—_ into the mouth of Ulyſſes, he had been unpardonable, 
ut they ſuit well with the character of Alcimous: They let U- 
ſyſſes into his diſpoſition, and he appears to be ignorant, credu- 
ous, and oſtentatious. This was neceſſary, that Ulyſſes might 
know how to adapt himſelf to his humour, and engage his aſſiſt- 
ance; and this he actually brings about by raiſing us wonder 
and eſteem by ſtories, that could not fail to pleaſe ſuch an ig- 
norant and credulous perſon as Alcinous. | 
Dacier adds, that the Pheacians were ſo puff'd up with their 
conſtant felicity and the protection of the Gods, that they 
thought nothing impoſſible ; upon this opinion all theſe Hyper- 
boles are founded : And this agrees too well with human nature; 
the more happy men are, the more high and extravagantly they 
talk, and are too apt to entertain themſelves with wild Chimæra's 
which have no exiſtence but in the Imagination. 
The 


Obſervations on the Seventh Book. 
The moral then of theſe fables of Alcinous is, that a conſtant 


ſeries of happineſs intoxicates the mind, and that moderation is 


often learn'd in the ſchool of adverſity. 


XXXVIII. 


VERSE 430. The prayer of Ulyſſes.] It is obſervable, that 
Ulyſſes makes no reply directly to the obliging propoſition which 
the King made concerning his daughter, A refuſal might have 
been 1 to his preſent circumſtances, yet an anſwer 
is imply d in this prayer, which ſhows the impatience he has to 
return to his country, and the gratitude he feels for his promi- 
ſes to effect it: and conſequently it diſcovers that he has no in- 


rentions of ſettling with his daughter amongſt the Pheacians. 


Dacier. 


XXXIX. 


VERSE 437, 438. The laſt lines.] It may ſeem ſomewhat 
extraordinary, that Alcinous and his Queen who have been de- 
ſcrib d as patterns of conjugal happineſs ſhould ſleep in diſtinct 
beds. Jupiter and Juno, as Dacier obſerves from the firſt of 
the Iliad, have the ſame bed. Perhaps the Poet deſign'd to ſhew 
the luxury and falſe delicacy of thoſe too happy Pheacians, who 
liv'd in ſuch ſoftneſs that they ſhun'd every thing that might prove 


troubleſome or incommodious. 


This book takes up no longer time than the evening of the 


thirty ſecond day. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Alcinous calls a Council, in which it is reſolved to tranſport Ulyſ- 
ſes into his country. After which, ſplendid entertainments are 
made, where the 2 Muſician and Poet Demodocus, plays 
and ſings to the gueſts. They next proceed to the games, the race, 
the wreſtling, Diſcus, &c. where Ulyſles caſts a prodigious length, 
to the admiration of all the ſpettators. They return again to the 
banquet, and Demodocus ſings the loves of Mars and Venus. U- 
lyſſes, after a compliment to the Poet, deſires him to fing the intro- 
duftion of the wooden horſe into Troy; which ſubjef provoking his 
tears, Alcinous enquires of bis gueſt, his name, parentage and 
fortunes. 
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EIGHTH BOOK 
OF THE 
CC 
OW fair Aurora lifts her golden 
ray, 
And all the ruddy Orient flames 
with day: 
Alcinous, and the chief with dawn- 
ing light, 
Roſe inſtant from the ſlumbers of the night; 
Then to the Council ſeat they bend their way, 5 
And fill the ſhining thrones along the bay. 
Mean-while Minerva in her guardian care 
Shoots from the ſtarry vault thro' fields of air; 
In form a herald of the King ſhe flies 


From Peer to Peer, and thus inceſſant cries. 10 
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Nobles and Chiefs who rule Phzacig's ſtates, 
The King in council your attendance waits: 
A Prince of grace divine your aid implores, 
Oer unknown ſeas arriv'd from unknown ſhores. 
15 She ſpoke, and ſudden with tumultuous ſounds 
Of thronging multitudes the ſhore rebounds ; 
At once the ſeats they fill: and every eye 
Gaz d, as before ſome brother of the sky. 
Pallas with grace divine his form improves, 
20 More high he treads, and more enlarg'd he moves: 
She ſheds celeſtial bloom, regard to draw, 
And gives a dignity of mien, to awe, 
With ſtrength the future prize of fame to play, 
And gather all the honours of the day. 


* Then from his glitt'ring throne Alcinous roſe; 


Attend, he cry'd, while we our will diſcloſe, 

Your preſent aid this godlike ſtranger craves, 

Toſt by rude tempeſt thro' a war of waves: 
Perhaps from realms that view the riſing day, 
Or nations ſubject to the weſtern ray. 

Then grant, what here all ſons of woe obtain, 

(For here affliction never pleads in vain:) 


Be 
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Be choſen youths prepar'd, expert to try 

The vaſt profound, and bid the veſſel fly: 

Launch the tall bark, and order ev'ry oar, 35 
Then in our court indulge the genial hour: 

Inſtant you ſailors to this task attend, 

Swift to the palace, all ye Peers aſcend: 

Let none to ſtrangers honours due diſclaim; 

Be there Demodocus, the Bard of fame, 40 
Taught by the Gods to pleaſe, when high he ſings 
The vocal lay reſponſive to the ſtrings. 

Thus ſpoke the Prince: th' attending Peers obey, 
In ſtate they move; Akinous leads the way : 
Swift to Demodocus the herald flies, 23 45 
At once the failors to their charge ariſe: 

They launch the veſſel, and unfurl the fails, 

And ſtretch the {ſwelling canvas to the gales; 

Then to the palace move: A gath'ring throng, 
Youth, and white age, tumultuous pour along: 5» 
Now all acceſſes to the dome are fill'd; 

Eight boars, the choiceſt of the herd, are kill'd: 
Two beeves, twelve fatlings from the flock they bring 

To crown the feaſt, ſo wills the bounteous King. 

The 
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„ The herald now arrives, and guides along 
The ſacred maſter of celeſtial ſong: 

Dear to the Muſe! who gave his days to flow 
With mighty bleſſings, mix d with mighty woe: 


With clouds of darkneſs quench'd his viſual ray, 


60 But gave him skill to raiſe the lofty lay. 


High on a radiant throne ſublime in ſtate, 
Encircled by huge multitudes, he fate: 
With ſilver ſhone the throne; his Lyre well ſtrung 
To rapturous ſounds, at hand Pontonous hung: 
5; Before his ſeat a poliſh'd table ſhines, 
And a full goblet foams with gen'rous wines: 
His food a herald bore: And now they fed; 
And now the rage of craving hunger fled. 
Then fir'd by all the Muſe, aloud he ſings 
-o The mighty deeds of Demigods and Kings: 
From that fierce wrath the noble ſong aroſe, 
That made Che and Achilles foes: 
How o'er the feaſt they doom the fall of Troy; 
The ſtern debate Atrides hears with joy: 
75 For heav'n foretold the conteſt, when he trod 
The marble threſhold of the Delphic God, 
Curious 
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Curious to learn the counſels of the sky, 

Ere yet he loos'd the rage of war on Troy. 
Touch'd at the ſong, Uſes ſtrait reſign'd 

To ſoft affliction all his manly mind: 

Before his eyes the purple veſt he drew, 

Induſtrious to conceal the falling dew: 

But when the muſic paus'd, he ceas'd to ſhed 

The flowing tear, and rais'd his drooping head: 

And lifting to the Gods a goblet crown'd, 

He pour'd a pure libation to the ground. 


Tranſportcd with the ſong, the liſt'ning train 


Again with loud applauſe demand the ſtrain: 
Again Ulyſſes veil'd his penſive head, 
Again unmann'd a ſhow'r of ſorrow ſhed: 
Conceal'd he wept: the King obſery'd alone 
The filent tear, and heard the ſecret groan: 
Then to the Bard aloud: O ceaſe to ſing, 


Dumb be thy voice, and mute th' harmonious ſtring; 


165 


80 


90 


Enough the feaſt has pleas'd, enough the pow'r 959 


Of heav'nly ſong has crown'd the genial hour! 
Inceſſant in the games your ſtrength diſplay, 
Conteſt, ye brave, the honours of the day! 


Vor. II. Uu That 
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That pleas'd th' admiring ſtranger may proclaim 
100 In diſtant regions the Pheacian fame: 
None wield the gauntlet with ſo dire a ſway, 
Or ſwifter in the race devour the way: 
None in the leap ſpring with fo ſtrong a bound, 
Or firmer, in the wreſtling, preſs the ground. 
1 Thus ſpoke the King; th attending Peers obey: 
In ſtate they move, Alcinous leads the way: 
His golden lyre Demodocus unſtrung, 
High on a column in the palace hung: 
And guided by a herald's guardian cares, 
tro Majeſtic to the liſts of Fame repairs. 

Now ſwarms the populace; a countleſs throng, 
Youth and hoar age; and man drives man along: 
The games begin: Ambitious of the prize, 
Acroneus, T hoon, and Eretmeus riſe; 

1 The prize Ocyalus and Prymneus claim, 
Anchialus and Ponteus, chiefs of fame: 
There Proreus, Nautes, Eratreus appear, 
And fam'd Amphialus, Polyneus heir: 
Euryalus, like Mars terrific, roſe, 
o When clad in wrath he withers hoſts of foes: 
Naubolides 
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Nanbolides with grace unequall'd ſhone, 

Or equal'd by Laodamas alone. 

With theſe came forth Ambaſineus the ſtrong ; 

And three brave ſons, from great Alcinaus ſprung. 
Rang'd in a line the ready racers ſtand, 125 

Start from the goal, and vaniſh o'er the ſtrand: 

Swift as on wings of winds upborn they fly, 

And drifts of riſing duſt involve the sky: 

Before the reſt, what ſpace the hinds allow 

Between the mule and ox, from plow to plow; 10 

Clytonius ſprung: he wing'd the rapid way, 

And bore th' unrival'd honours of the day. 


With fierce embrace the brawny wreſtlers joyn ; 

The conqueſt, great Ewryalus, is thine. 

Amphialus ſprung forward with a bound, 135 

Superior in the leap, a length of ground: 

From Elatreus' ſtrong arm the Diſcus flies, 

And ſings with unmatch'd force along the skies. 

And Laodame whirls high, with dreadful {way 

The gloves of death, victorious in the fray.” 42 
While thus the Peerage in the games contends, 

In act to ſpeak, Laodamas aſcends: : 

O 


* 
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O friends, he cries, the ſtranger ſeems well-skild 
To try th' illuſtrious labours of the field: 
] deem him brave; then grant the brave man's claim, 
Invite the Hero to his ſhare of fame. 
What nervous arms he boaſts! how firm his tread! 
His limbs how turn'd! how broad his ſhoulders 
By age unbroke! — but all· conſuming care [{pread: 
150 Deſtroys perhaps the ſtrength that time wou'd ſpare: 
Dire 1s the Ocean, dread in all its form: ! 
Man mult decay, when man contends with ſtorms. 
Well haſt thou ſpoke, (Enryalus replies) 
Thine is the gueſt, invite him thou to riſe. 
s Swift at the word advancing from the croud 
He made obeyſance, and thus ſpoke aloud. 
Vouchſafes the rev'rend ſtranger to diſplay 
His manly worth, and ſhare the glorious day? 
Father, ariſe! for thee thy port proclaims 
150 Expert to conquer in the ſolemn games. 
To fame ariſe! for what more fame can yield 
Than the ſwift race, or conflict of the field? 
Steal from corroding care one tranſient day, 


To glory give the ſpace thou haſt to ſtay; 


Short 
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Short is the time, and lo! ev'n now the gales 165 
Call thee aboard, and ſtretch the ſwelling ſails. 

To whom with ſighs Ulyſſes gave reply: 
Ah why th ill- ſuiting paſtime muſt I try? 
To gloomy care my thoughts alone are free; 
III the gay ſports with troubled hearts agree: 170 
Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 


A much-afflited, much-enduring man! 

Who ſuppliant to the King and Peers, implores 

A ſpeedy voyage to his native ſhores. 
Wide wanders, Laodame, thy erring tongue, 175 

The ſports of glory to the brave belong, 

(Retorts Euryalus:) He boaſts no claim 

Among the great, unlike the ſons of Fame. 

A wand'ring merchant he frequents the main, 

Some mean ſea-farer in purſuit of gain; 120 

Studious of freight, in naval trade well skill'd, 

But dreads th' athletic labours of the field. 

Incens' d Ulyſſes with a frown replies, 

O forward to proclaim thy ſoul unwiſe! 

With partial hands the Gods their gifts diſpenſe; 1s 

Some greatly think, ſome ſpeak with manly ſenſe; 
Vor. II. X x Here 
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Here heav'n an elegance of form denies, 

But wiſdom the defect of form ſupplies: 
This. man with energy of thought controuls, 

150 And ſteals with modeſt violence our ſouls, 

He ſpeaks reſerv'dly, but he ſpeaks with force, 
Nor can one word be chang'd but for a worſe; 
In public more than mortal he appears, 

And as he moves the gazing crowd reveres. 
195 While others beauteous as th' xthereal kind, 

The nobler portion want, a knowing mind. 

In outward ſhow heav'n gives thee to excell, 
But heav'n denies the praiſe of thinking well. 
Ill bear the brave a rude ungovern'd tongue, 

200 And, youth, my gen'rous ſoul reſents the wrong: 
Skill'd in heroic exerciſe, I claim 
A poſt of honour with the ſons of Fame: 
Such was my boaſt, while vigour crown'd my days, 
Now care ſurrounds me, and my force decays; ; 
-55 Inur'd a melancholy part to bear, 
In ſcenes of death, by tempeſt and by war. 
Yet thus by woes impair'd, no more I wave 
To prove the heroe. — Slander ſtings the brave. 
Then 
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Then ſtriding forward with a furious bound, 
He wrench'd a rocky fragment from the ground: 210 
By far more pond'rous and more huge by far, 
Than what Phzacia's ſons diſcharg'd in air. 
Fierce from his arm th'enormous load he flings; 
Sonorous thro' the ſhaded air it ſings; 
Couch'd to the earth, tempeſtuous as it flies 275 
The crowd gaze upward while it cleaves the skies. 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down ruſhing, it up-turns a hill of ground. 
That inſtant Pallas, burſting from a cloud, 
Fix'd a diſtinguiſhd mark, and cry'd aloud. 
Ev'n he who ſightleſs wants his viſual ray, 
May by his touch alone award the day: 
Thy ſignal throw tranſcends the utmoſt bound 
Of ev'ry champion, by a length of ground: 
Securely bid the ſtrongeſt of the train __ 
Ariſe to throw: the ſtrongeſt throws in vain. 
She ſpoke: and momentary mounts the sky: 
The friendly voice Ulyſſes hears with joy; 
Then thus aloud, (elate with decent pride) 
Riſe ye Phgeacians, try your force, he cry'd; 230 
If 
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220 
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If with this throw the ſtrongeſt Caſter vye, 
Still, further ſtill, I bid the Diſcus fly. 
Stand forth, ye champions, who the gauntlet wield, 
Or you, the ſwifteſt racers of the field! 
Stand forth ye wreſtlers who theſe paſtimes grace 


172 


I wield the gauntlet, and I run the race. 
In ſuch heroic games J yield to none, 
Or yield to brave Laodamas alone: 

Shall I with brave Laodamas contend? 

249 A friend is ſacred, and I ſtile him friend. 
Ungen'rous were the man, and baſe of heart, 
Who takes the kind, and pays th' ungrateful part; 
Chiefly the man, in foreign realms confin'd, 
Baſe to his friend, to his own intereſt blind: 

245 All, all your heroes I this day defy: 

Give me a man that we our might may try! 
Expert in ev'ry art, I boaſt the skill 
To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill; 
Should a whole hoſt at once diſcharge the bow, 

:50 My well-aim'd ſhaft with death prevents the foe: 
Alone ſuperior in the field of 7roy, 

Great Philoftetes taught the ſhaft to fly. 


From 
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From all the ſons of earth unrival'd praiſe 

I juſtly claim; but yield to better days, 

To thoſe fam'd days when great Alcides roſe, 258 
And Eurytus, who bade the Gods be foes: 

(Vain Eurytur, whoſe art became his crime, 

Swept from the earth he periſh'd in his prime; 
Sudden th'irremeable way he trod, 

Who boldly durſt defy the Bowyer God.) 6 
In fighting fields as far the ſpcar I throw, 

As flies an arrow from the well-drawn bow. 

Sole in the race the conteſt I decline, 

Stiff are my weary joints; and I reſign 

By ſtorms and hunger worn: Age well may fail, 
When ſtorms and hunger both at once aflail. 
Abaſh'd, the numbers hear the god-like man, 
Till great Alcinous mildly thus began. 

Well haſt thou ſpoke, and well thy gen' rous tongue 
With decent pride refutes a public wrong: 270 
Warm are thy words, but warm without offence; 
Fear only fools, ſecure in men of ſenſe: 
Thy worthis known. Then hear our country's claim, 
And bear to heroes our heroic fame; 

Vor. II. Tx In 
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-75 In diſtant realms our glorious deeds diſplay, 
Repeat them frequent in the genial day; 
When bleſt with eaſe thy woes and wand'rings end, 
Teach them thy conſort, bid thy ſons attend; 
How lov'd of Fove he crown' d our fires with praiſe, 

280 How we their offspring dignify our race. 

Let other realms the deathful gauntlet wield, 
Cr boaſt the glories of th' athletic field; 
We in the courſe unrival'd ſpeed diſplay, 
Or thro' cærulean billows plow the way: 

85 To dreſs, to dance, to ſing our ſole delight, 

The feaſt or bath by day, and love by night: 
Riſe then ye skill'd in meaſures: let him bear 
Your fame to men that breathe a diſtant air: 
And faithful ſay, to you the pow'rs belong 

290 To race, to fail, to dance, to chaunt the ſong. 

But, herald, to the palace ſwift repair, 
And the ſoft Lyre to grace our paſtimes bear. 
Swift at the word, obedient to the King 
The herald flies the tuneful lyre to bring. 
:95 Up roſe nine Seniors, choſen to ſurvey 


The future games, the judges of the day: 
With 
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With inſtant care they mark a ſpacious round, 
And level for the dance tl allotted ground; 
The herald bears the Lyre: Intent to play, 
The Bard advancing meditates the lay: 300 
| Skill'd in the dance, tall youths, a blooming band, 
Graceful before the heav'nly minſtrel ſtand ; 
Light-bounding from the earth, at once they riſe, 
Their fect half-viewleſs quiver in the skies: 
Uly/es gar d, aſtoniſh'd to ſurvey 205 
The glancing ſplendors as their ſandals play. 
Mean: time the Bard alternate to the ſtrings 
The loves of Mars and Citherea ſings; 
How the ſtern God enamour'd with her charms 
Claſp'd the gay panting Goddeſs in his arms, * 
By bribes ſeduc'd: and how the Sun, whoſe eye 
Views the broad heay'ns diſclos'd the lawleſs joy. 
Stung to the ſoul, indignant thro' the skies 
To his black forge vindictive Vulcan flies: | 
Arriv'd, his ſinewy arms inceſſant place 0 
Th' eternal anvil on the maſſy baſe. 
A wond'rous Net he labours, to betray 
The wanton lovers, as entwin'd they lay, 
Indiſſo- 
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Indiſſolubly ſtrong! then inſtant bears 
20 To his immortal dome the finiſh'd ſnares. 
Above, below, around, with art diſpread, 
The ſure encloſure folds the genial bed; 
Whoſe texture ev'n the ſearch of Gods deceives, 
Thin, as the filmy threads the ſpider weaves. 
325 Then as withdrawing from the ſtarry bow'rs, 
He feigns a journey to the Lemnian ſhores: 
His fav'rite Iile! Obſervant Mars deſcries 
His wiſh'd receſs, and to the Goddeſs flies * 
He glows, he burns: The fair- hair d Queen of love 
0 Deſcends ſmooth-gliding from the Courts of Jove, 
Gay blooming in full charms: her hand he preſt 
With eager joy, and with a ſigh addreſt. 
Come, my belov'd! and taſte the ſoft delights; 
Come, to repoſe the genial bed invites: 
335 Thy abſent ſpouſe neglectful of thy charms 
Prefers his barb'rous Hntian to thy arms! 
Then, nothing loth, th' enamour'd fair he led, 
And ſunk tranſported on the conſcious bed. 
Down ruſh'd the toils, enwrapping as they lay 
The careleſs lovers in their wanton play: 


In 
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In vain they ſtrive, th' entangling ſnares deny ; 

(Inextricably firm) the pow'r to fly: 

Warn'd by the God who ſheds the golden day, 

Stern Vulcan homeward treads the ſtarry way: 

Arriv'd, he ſees, he grieves, with rage he burns; 345 

Full horribly he roars, his voice all heav'n returns. 
O Jove, he cry'd, oh all ye pow'rs above, 

See the lewd dalliance of the Queen of Love! 

Me, aukward me ſhe ſcorns, and yields her charms 

To that fair Lecher, the ſtrong God of arms. 350 

If J am lame, that ſtain my natal hour 

By fate impos'd; ſuch me my parcnt bore: 

Why was I born? ſee how the wanton lies 

O ſight tormenting to an husband's eyes! 

But yet I truſt, this once ev'n Mars would fly 35 

His fair ones arms — he thinks her, once, too nigh. 

But there remain, ye guilty, in my pow'r, 

Till Jove refunds his ſhameleſs daughter's dowr. 

Too dear I priz d a fair enchanting face: 

Beauty unchaſte is beauty in diſgrace. 36⁰ 
Mean · while the Gods the dome of Vulcan vas, 

Apollo comes, and Neptune comes along, 
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With theſe gay Hermes trod the ſtarry plain; 
But modeſty with-held the Goddeſs-train. 

355 All heav'n beholds, impriſon'd as they lye, 

And unextinguiſh'd laughter ſhakes the sky. 

Then mutual, thus they ſpoke: Behold on wrong 
Swift vengeance waits: and Art ſubdues the ſtrong! 
Dwells there a God on all th' Ohmpian brow 

5 More ſwift than Mars, and more than Vulcan flow? 
Yet Vulcan conquers, and the God of arms 
Muſt pay the penalty for lawleſs charms. 

Thus ſerious they: but he who gilds the skies, 
The gay Apollo thus to Hermes cries. 

375 Wou'dſt thou enchain'd like Mars, oh Hermes, lye, 
And bear the ſhame, like Mars, to ſhare the joy? 

O envy'd ſhame! (the ſmiling Youth rejoin'd,) 
Add thrice the chains, and thrice more firmly bind; 
Gaze all ye Gods, and ev'ry Goddeſs gaze, 

z8 Yet eager would I bleſs the ſweet diſgrace. 

Loud laugh the reſt, ev'n Neptune laughs aloud, 
Yet ſues importunate to looſe the God: 

And free, he cries, oh Vulcan! free from ſhame 
Thy captives; I enſure the penal claim. 


Will 
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Will Neprune (Vulcan then) the faithleſs truſt? 385 
He ſuffers who gives ſurety for th' unjuſt: 
But ſay, if that lewd fcandal of the sky 
To liberty reſtor d, perfidious fly, 
Say wilt thou bear the Mulct? He inſtant cries, 
The mulct I bear, if Mars perfidious flies. 390 
To whom appeas d No more I urge delay; 
When Neptiine ſues, my part is to obey. 
Then to the ſnares his force the God applies; 
They burſt; and Mars to Thrace indignant flies: 
To the ſoft Cyprian ſhores the Goddeſs moves, 393 
To viſit Paphos and her blooming groves, 
Where to the pow'r an hundred altars riſe, 
And breathing odours ſcent the balmy skies. 
Conceal'd ſhe bathes in conſecrated bow'rs, 
The Graces unguents ſhed, ambroſial ſhow'rs, 400 
Unguents that charm the Gods! ſhe laſt aſſumes 
Her wond'rous robes; and full the Goddeſs blooms. 
Thus ſung the Bard: Ulyſes hears with joy, 
And loud applauſes rend the vaulted sky. 
Then to the ſports his ſons the King commands, 405 
Each blooming youth before the monarch ſtands: 
In 
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| In dance unmatch'd! a wond'rous ball 1s brought, 
(The work of Polybus, divinely wrought) 
This youth with ſtrength enormous bids it fly, 
% And bending backward whirls it to the sky; 
His brother ſpringing with an active bound 
At diſtance intercepts it from the ground: 
The ball diſmiſs'd, in dance they skim the ſtrand, 
Turn and return, and ſcarce imprint the ſand. 
45 Th aſſembly gazes with aſtoniſh'd eyes, 


And ſends in ſhouts applauſes to the skies. 
Then thus Uh; Happy King, whoſe name 
The brighteſt ſhines in all the rolls of fame: 
In ſubjects happy! with ſurprize I gaze; 
40 Thy praiſe was juſt; their skill tranſcends thy praiſe. 
Pleas'd with his people's fame the Monarch hears, 
And thus benevolent accoſts the Peers. 
Since Wiſdom's facred guidance he purſues, 
Give to the ſtranger-gueſt a ſtranger's dues: 


425 Twelve Princes in our realm dominion ſhare, 
O'er whom ſupreme, imperial pow'r I bear: 
Bring gold, a pledge of love, a talent bring, 
A veſt, a robe, and imitate your King: 
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Be ſwift to give; that he this night may ſhare 
The ſocial feaſt of joy, with joy ſincere. 
And thou, Euryalus, redeem thy wrong: 
A gen'rous heart repairs a ſland'rous tongue. 
Th aſſenting Peers, obedient to the King, 
In haſte their heralds ſend the gifts to bring. 
Then thus Exuryalus: O Prince, whoſe {way 
Rules this bleſt realm, repentant I obey! 
Be his this ſword, whoſe blade of braſs diſplays 
A ruddy gleam; whole hilt, a filver blaze; 
Whole ivory ſheath inwrought with curious pride, 
Adds graceful terror to the wearer's fide. 
He faid, and to his hand the ſword conſign'd; 
And if, he cry'd, my words affect thy mind, 
Far from thy mind thoſe words, ye whirlwinds bear, 
And ſcatter them, ye ſtorms, in empty air! 
Crown, oh ye heav'ns, with joy his peaceful hours, 445 
And grant him to his ſpouſe and native ſhores! 
And bleſt be thou my friend, Ulyſſes cries, 
Crown him with ev'ry joy, ye fav'ring skies; 
To thy calm hours continu'd peace afford, | 
And never, never may'ſt thou want this ſword! e 
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He faid, and o'er his ſhoulder flung the blade. 
Now o'er the earth aſcends the evening ſhade: 
The precious gifts th' illuſtrious heralds bear, 

And to the court th' embody'd Peers repair. 

455 Before the Queen Alcinour ſons unfold 
The veſts, the robes, and heaps of ſhining gold; 
Then to the radiant thrones they move in ſtate: 
Aloft, the King in pomp Imperial fate. 

Thence to the Queen. O partner of our reign, 

460 O ſole belov'd! command thy menial train 
A poliſh'd cheſt and ſtately robes to bear, 

And healing waters for the bath prepare: 
That bath'd, our gueſt may bid his ſorrows ceaſe, 
Hear the ſweet ſong, and taſte the feaſt in peace. 

455 A bowl that flames with gold, of wond'rous frame; 
Our ſelf we give, memorial of our name: 

To raiſe in off rings to almighty ove, 

And every God that treads the courts above. 

Inſtant the Queen, obſervant of the King, 

470 Commands her train a ſpacious vaſe to bring, 
The ſpacious vaſe with ample ſtreams ſuffice, 
Heap high the wood, and bid the flames ariſe. 

The 
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The flames climb round it with a fierce embrace, 

The fuming waters bubble o'er the blaze. 

Her ſelf the cheſt prepares: in order roll'd 475 

The robes, the veſts are rang'd, and heaps of gold: 

And adding a rich dreſs inwrought with art 

A gift expreſſive of her bounteous heart, 

Thus ſpoke to Ithacus: To guard with bands 

Inſolvable theſe gifts, thy care demands: 48 

Leſt, in thy ſlumbers on the watry main, 

The hand of Rapine make our bounty vain. 
Then bending with full force, around he roll'd 

A labyrinth of bands in fold on fold, 

Clos'd with Circean art. A train attends 

Around the bath: the bath the King aſcends: 

(Untaſted joy, ſince that diſaſtrous hour, 

He fail'd ill-fated from Calypfo's bow'r) 

Where happy as the Gods that range the Sky, 

He feaſted ev'ry ſenſe, with ev'ry joy. 

He bathes: the damſels with officious toil, 

Shed {weets, ſhed unguents, in a ſhow'r of oil: 

Then o'er his limbs a gorgeous robe he fpreads, 

And to the feaſt magnificently treads. 


485 


490 
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495 Full where the dome its ſhining valves expands, 
Nauficaa blooming as a Goddeſs ſtands, 
With wond'ring eyes the heroe ſhe ſurvey'd, 
And graceful thus began the royal maid. 
Aail god-like ſtranger! and when heav'n reſtores 
500 To thy fond wiſh thy long- expected ſhores, 


This ever grateful in remembrance bear, 


To me thou ow'ſt;,' to me, the vital air. 
O royal maid, Uſes ſtrait returns, 


Whoſe worth the ſplendors of thy race adorns, 
505 SO may dread Jouve (whoſe arm in vengeance forms 
The writhen bolt, and blackens heav'n with ſtorms,) 
Reſtore me ſafe, thro' weary wand'rings toſt, 
To my dear country's ever-pleaſing coaſt, 
As while the ſpirit in this boſom glows, 
519To thee, my Goddeſs, I addreſs my vows, 
My life, thy gift I boaſt!--He ſaid, and fate 
Faſt by Alcinous on a throne of ſtate. 
Now each partakes the feaſt, the wine prepares, 
Portions the food, and each his portion ſhares. 


535 The Bard an herald guides: the gazing throng 
Pay low obeyſance as he moves along: 
Beneath 
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Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he (its enthron'd, 
The Peers encircling form an awful round. 
Then from the chine, Ulyſſes carves with art 
Delicious food, an honorary part; 

This, let the Maſter of the Lyre receive, 

A pledge of love! tis all a wretch can give. 
Lives there a man beneath the ſpacious skies, 
Who ſacred honours to the Bard denies? 
The Muſe the Bard inſpires, exalts his mind; 


The Muſe indulgent loves th' harmonious kind: 


The herald to his hand the charge conveys, 


Not fond of flattery, nor unpleas d with praiſe. 


When now the rage of hunger was allay'd, 
Thus to the Lyriſt wiſe Uly/es ſaid. 
O more than man! thy ſoul the Muſe inſpires, 
Or Phebys animates with all his fires: 
For who by Phebus uninform'd, could know 
The woe of Greece, and ſing ſo well the woe? 
Juſt to the tale, as preſent at the fray, 
Or taught the labours of the dreadful day: 
The ſong recals paſt horrours to my eyes, 
And bids proud Jlion from her aſhes riſe. 
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Once more harmonious ſtrike the ſounding ſtring, 

542 Th' Epean fabric, fram'd by Pallas, ſing: 

How ſtern Ulyſſes, furious to deſtroy, 

With latent heroes ſack'd imperial 7roy. - 

If faithful thou record the tale of fame, 
The God himſelf inſpires thy breaſt with flame: 

And mine ſhall be the task, henceforth to raiſe 
In ev'ry land, thy monument of praiſe. 

Full of the God he rais'd his lofty ſtrain, 
How the Greeks ruſh'd tumultuous to the main: 
How blazing tents illumin'd half the skies, 

550 While from the ſhores the winged navy flies: 
How ev'n in Jlion's walls, in deathful bands, 
Came the ſtern Greeks by Troy aſſiſting hands: 
All Troy up-heav'd the ſteed: of diff ring mind, 
Various the Trojans counſell'd; part conſign'd 

555 The monſter to the ſword, part ſentence gave 
To plunge it headlong in the whelming wave; 
ih unwiſe award to lodge it in the tow'rs, 

An off ring ſacred to th immortal powers: 


Th' unwiſe prevail, they lodge it in the walls, 
;5 And by the Gods decree proud {hon falls; 
Deſtruction 
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Deſtruction enters in the treach'rous wood, 
And vengeful ſlaughter, fierce for human blood. 
He ſung the Greeks ſtern- iſſuing from the ſteed, 
How [hon burns, how all her fathers bleed: 
How to thy dome, Deiphobus ! aſcends 565 
The Hartan King; how Ithacus attends, 
(Horrid as Mars) and how with dire alarms 
He fights, ſubdues: for Pallas ſtrings his arms. 
Thus while he ſung, Ulyesr griefs renew, 
Tears bathe his cheeks, and tears the ground bedew: 37 
As ſome fond matron views in mortal fight 


Her husband falling in his country's right: 

Frantic thro claſhing ſwords ſhe runs, ſhe flies, 

As ghaſtly pale he groans, and faints, and dies; 

Cloſe to his breaſt ſhe grovels on the ground, 575 

And bathes with floods of tears the gaping wound; 

She cries, ſhe ſhrieks: the fierce inſulting foe 

Relentleſs mocks her violence of woe, 

To chains condemn'd as wildly ſhe deplores, 

A widow, and a {lave, on foreign ſhores! 596 

So from the ſluices of Ulyſſer eyes 

Faſt fell the tears, and ſighs ſucceeded ſighs: 

Conceal'd 
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Conceal'd he griev'd: the King obſerv'd alone 

The ſilent tear, and heard the ſecret groan; 

585 Then to the Bard aloud: O ceaſe to ling, 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute the tuneful ſtring: 
To ev'ry note his tears reſponſive flow, 

And his great heart heaves with tumultuous woe; 
Thy Lay too deeply moves: then ceaſe the lay, 
59 And o'er the banquet every heart be gay: 

This ſocial right demands: for him the fails 

Floating in air, invite th' impelling gales: 

His are the gifts of love: The wiſe and good 

Receive the ſtranger as a brother's blood. 

595 But, friend, diſcover faithful what I crave, 
Artful concealment ill becomes the brave: 

Say what thy birth, and what the name you bore, 

Impos'd by parents in the natal hour? 

(For from the natal hour diſtinctive names, 

oo One common right, the great and lowly claims:) 
Say from what city, from what regions toſt, 
And what inhabitants thoſe regions boaſt? 

So {halt thou inſtant reach the realm aſſign' d, 

In wond'rous ſhips ſelf- mov'd, inſtin& with mind; 


No 
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No helm ſecures their courſe, no pilot guides, 
Like man intelligent, they plow the tides, 
Conſcious of every coaſt, and every bay, 

That lies beneath the ſun's all- ſeeing ray; 
Tho clouds and darkneſs veil th encumber'd sky, 
Fearleſs thro darkneſs and thro' clouds they fly: 610 
Tho' tempeſts rage, tho rolls the ſwelling main, 

The ſeas may roll, the tempeſts rage in vain. 

Ev'n the ſtern God that o'er the waves preſides, 

Safe as they paſs, and ſafe repaſs the tides, 

With fury burns; while careleſs they convey 615 

Promiſcuous every gueſt to every bay. 

Theſe ears have heard my royal Sire diſcloſe 

A dreadful ſtory big with future woes, 

How Neptune rag d, and how by his command 

Firm-rooted in the ſurge a ſhip ſhould ſtand 620 

A monument of wrath: how mound on mound 

Should bury theſe proud tow'rs beneath the ground. 

But this the Gods may fruſtrate or fulfill, 

As ſuits the purpoſe of th' eternal will. 

But ſay thro what waſte regions haſt thou ſtray'd, 5:5 

What cuſtoms noted, and what coaſts ſurvey'd? 
Vor. II. Ccc Poſleſt 
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Poſſeſt by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 
Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms? 
Say why the fate of Troy awak'd thy cares, 

6 Why heav'd thy boſom, and why flow'd thy tears? 
Juſt are the ways of heav'n: From heav'n proceed 
The woes of man; heav'n doom'd the Greeks to bleed, 
A theme of future ſong! Say then if ſlain 
Some dear-lov'd brother preſs d the Phrygian plain? 

635 Or bled ſome friend? who bore a brother's part, 
And claim'd by merit, not by blood, the heart. 
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J. 


HIS book has been more ſeverely cenſur'd by 
the Critics than any in the whole Odyſſey: It 
may therefore be thought neceſlary to lay be- 

1 fore the Reader what may be offerd in the 

Poets vindication. 

. 4 Scaliger in his Poetics is very warm againſt it. 

Demodocus, obſerves that Critic, ſings the luſts of the Gods (fe- 

ditates) at the feaſt of Alcinous. And Boſſu, tho he vindicates the 

Poet, remarks that we meet with ſome offenſive paſſages in Ho- 

mer, and inſtances in the adultery of Mars and Venus. | 

To know (ſays Ariſtotle in his Art of Poetry) whether a thing 
be well or ill ſpoken, we muſt not only examine the thing whe- 
ther it be an or ill, but we muſt alſo have regard to him that 
ſpeaks or acts, and to the perſon to whom the Poet addreſſes: 

155 the character of the perſon who ſpeaks, and of him to whom 

he ſpeaks, makes that to be good, which would not come well 

from the mouth of any A. 2 perſon. Tis on this account 
we vindicate Homer with reſpect to the Immorality that is found 
in the fable of the Adultery of Mars and Venus: We muſt con- 
ſider that it is neither the Poet, nor his Heroe, that recites that 
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ſtory : but a Pheacian ſings it to Pheacians, a ſoft effeminate peo- 
ple, at a feſtival. Beſides, it is allowable even in grave and mo- 
ral writings to introduce vicious perſons, who deſpiſe the Gods; 
and is not the Poet oblig d to adapt his Poetry to the characters 
of ſuch perſons? And had it not been an abſurdiry in him to 
have given us a Philoſophical or Moral ſong before a people who 
would be pleas d with nothing but gaiety and effeminacy 2 The 
Moral that we are to draw from this ſtory is, that an idle and 
ſoft coutſe of life is the ſource of all criminal pleaſures; and that 
thoſe perſons who, lead ſuch lives, are generally pleasd to hear 
ſuch ſtories, as make their betters partakers in the ſame vices. 
This relation of Homer is a uſeful leſſon to them who deſire to 
live virtuouſly; and it teaches, that if we would not be guilty of 
ſuch vices, we mult avoid ſuch a method of life as inevitably 
leads to the practice of them. 

Rapine attacks this book on another ſide, and blames it not 
for its Immorality, but Lowneſs. Homer, ſays he, puts off that 
air of grandeur and majeſty which ſo properly belongs to his 
character, he debaſes himſelf into a Droll and ſinks into a fami- 
liar way of talking: he turns 8 ridicule, by endeavour- 
ing to entertain his Reader with fomething pleaſant and divert- 
ing: For inſtance, in the eighth book of the Odyſſey, he enter- 
trains the Gods with a Comedy, ſome of whom he makes buf- 
toons: Mars and Venus are introduced upon the ſtage, taken in 
a net laid by Vulcan, contrary to the gravity which is fo eſſential 
to Epic Poetry. 

It muſt be granted, that the Gods are here painted in colours 
unworthy of Deiries, yet ſtill with propriety, if we reſpe& the 
ſpectators, who are ignorant, debauch'd Phæacians. Homer was 
oblig d to draw them not according to his own idea of the Gods, 
but according to the wild fancies of the Pheacians. The Poet 
is not at liberty to aſcribe the wiſdom of a Socrates to Alcinous : 
He muſt follow Nature, and like a painter he may draw Deities 
or monſters, and introduce as he pleaſes either vicious or virtuous 
characters, provided he always makes them of a piece, conſiſtent 
with their firſt repreſentation. | 

This rule of Ariſtotle in general vindicates Homer, and tis ne- 
ceflary to carry it in our minds, becauſe it ought to be apply'd 
to all incidents that relate to the Pheactans, in the ſequel of the 
Odyſſey. 


VERSE 
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II. 
VERSE 6. Aud fill the foining thrones along the bay.] This 


place of Council was between the two ports, where the Temple 
of Neptune ſtood; probably, like that in the fecond book, open 


to the air. 


HI. 


VERSE 9. In form @ herald .] It may be ask'd what 
occaſion there is to introduce a Goddefs, to perform an action 
that might have been as well executed by a real Herald? Eu- 
| flathins obſerves, that this Minerva is either Fame, which informs 
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the Pheacians that a ſtranger of uncommon figure is arrivd, 


and upon this report they aſſemble; or it implies, that this aſſem- 
bly was made by the Wiſdom of the Peers, and conſequently a 
Poet may aſcribe it to the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, it being the ef- 
fect of her inſpiration. 

The Poet by the introduction of a Deity warns us, that ſome- 
thing of importance is to ſucceed; this is to be uſher'd in with 
ſolemnity, and conſequently the appearance of Minerva in this 
place is not unneceſſary : The action of importance to be defcrib'd 


is no leſs than the change of the fortunes of Ulyſſes; it is from 


this aſſembly that his affairs take a new turn, and haſten to a 
happy re-cſtabliſhmenr. 


IV. 


VERSE 13. A Prince of form divine] Minerva ſpeaks 
thus in favour of Ulyſſes, to excite the curioſity of the Phæacians: 
and indeed the ſhort ſpeech is excellently adapted to this purpoſe. 
They were fond of ſtrangers: The Goddeſs therefore tells «ha 
that a ſtranger is arriv'd of a God-like appearance. They admir'd 
outward ſhow, he is therefore deſcrib'd as a man of extraordina- 
ry beauty, and Minerva for this reaſon immediately improves it. 

|  Euſtathius. 


VERSE 
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V. 


VERSE 19. Pallas with grace divine his frame improves.] This 
circumſtance has been repeated ſeveral times almoſt in the ſame 
words, ſince the beginning of the Odyſſey. I cannot be of opi- 
nion that ſuch repetitions are beauties, In any other Poet, they 
might have been thought to proceed from a poverty of inventi- 
on, tho' certainly not in Homer, in whom there is rather a ſuper- 
fluity than barrenneſs. Perhaps having once ſaid a thing well, he 
deſpair'd of improving it, and ſo repeated it; or perhaps he in- 
tended to inculcate tis truth, that all our accompliſhments, as 
beauty, ſtrength, c. are the gifts of the Gods; and being wil- 
ling to fix it upon the mind, he dwells upon it, and inſerts it 
in many places. Here indeed it has a particular propriety, as it 
is a circumſtance that firſt engages the Pheacians in the favour 
of Ulyſſes : his beaury was his PR recommendation, and conſe- 
quently the Poet with great judgment ſets his Heroe off to the 
beſt advantage, it being an incident from which he dates all his 
future happineſs; and therefore to be inſiſted upon with a parti- 
cular ſolemnity. Plato in his Theetetus applies the latter part of 
this deſcription to Parmenides. Aid oſos Ts por Þaivelou eivou d- 
ua Iavos Te 


VI. 


VERSE 25. From his glitt ring throne Alcinous roſe.] It might 
be expected that Ulyſſes, upon whole account alone Alcinous calls 
this aſſembly, ſhould have made his condition known, and ſpoken 
himſelf to the Phæacians; whereas he appears upon the ſtage as 
a mute perſon, and the multitude departs entirely ignorant of 


his name and fortunes. It may be anſwerd, that this was not a 


proper time for a fuller diſcovery, the Poet defers it till U- 
Iyſes had diſtinguiſh'd himſelf in the games, and fully raisd 
their curioſity. It is for the ſame reaſon that Ulyſſes is ſilent; if 
he had ſpoken he could not have avoided to let them into the 
. of his condition, but the contrary method is greatly 
for his advantage, and aſſures him of ſucceſs from the recom- 
mendation of a King. | 


But 
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But there is another, and perhaps a better reaſon, to be given 
for this ſilence of Ulyſſes : The Poet reſerves the whole ſtory of 
his ſufferings for an entire and uninterrupted narration; if he 
had now made any diſcovery, he muſt” afterwards either have 
fall'n into tautology, or broken the thread of the relation, ſo that 
it would not have boen of a piece, bur wanted continuity. Be- 
ſides, it comes with more weight at once, than if it had been 
made at ſeveral times, and conſequently makes a deeper impreſ- 
fon. upon the memory and paſſion of the auditors. Virgil has 
taken a different method in * diſcovery of Æneat; there was a 
neceſſity for it; his companions, to engage Dido in their protecti- 
on, tell her they belong to no leſs a Heroe than Æncas, fo that 
he is in a manner known before he appears; but Virgil after the 
example of Homer reſerves his ſtory for an entire narration. 


VII. 


VERSE 35. Launch the tall bark] The word in the o- 
riginal is Tegro7No@-; which ſignifies not only a ſhip that makes 
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its: firſt voyage, but a ſhip that out- fails other ſhips, as Euſtathins 


obſerves. It is not poſſible for a tranſlator to retain ſuch ſingu- 


harities with any beauty; it would ſeem pedantry and affeQtation, 


and not Poetry. 


VIII. 


VERss 41. Taught by the Gods to pleaſe-—---] Homer here 
inſinuates, that all good and great qualities are the gifts of God. 
He ſhews us likewiſe, that Muſic was conſtantly made uſe of in 
the Courts of all the Oriental Princes; we have ſeen Phemius in 
Ithaca, a ſecond in Lacedemon with Menelaus, and Demodocus here 
with Alcinous. The Hebrews were likewiſe of remarkable skill 
in Muſic; every one knows what effect the harp of David had 
upon the ſpirit of Saul. Solomon tells us, that he ſought our ſing- 
ing men and finging women to entertain him, like theſe in Ho- 
mer, at the time of Rafting: Thus another oriental Writer com- 
pares Muſic at feafts to an emerald enclos d in gold: as 4 fignet 
ef an emerald ſet in a work of gold, ſo is the melody of muſic with 
pleaſant wine. Eccl. xxxii. 6. Dacier. | 
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IX. 


VERSE 57. Dear to the Muſe! who gave his days to flow 
With mighty bleſſmgs, mix d with mighty wwoe.] 
It has been generally thought that Homer repreſents himſelf in 
the perſon of Demodocus : and Dacier imagines that this paſſage 
gave occaſion to the Ancients to believe that Homer was blind. 
But that he really was blind is teftify'd by himſelf in his Hymn 
to Apollo, which Thucydides aſſerts to be the genuine production 
of Homer, and quotes it as ſuch in his hiſtory. | 


Q #8ea Tis  vuwus ave nd5@-> xodwy 
Eybcidæ TwNATH 1 TO rige MANS ; 

TAU d & wand TAX vIOKEKVARITE XD Vurws 
Tuche ame--— 


That is, «O Virgins, if any perſon asks you who is he, the 
« moſt pleaſing of all Poets, who frequents this place, and 
« who is he who moſt delights you? reply, he is a blind man, &c.“ 
Tis true, as Euſtathius obſerves, that there are many features in 
the two Poets that bear a great reſemblance; Demodocus ſings di- 
vinely, the ſame is true of Homer; Demodocus ſings the adventures 
of the Greeks before Troy, ſo does Homer in his Iliads. 

If this be true, it muſt be allow'd that Homer has found out 
a way of commending himſelf very artfully: Had he ſpoken 
plainly, he had been extravagantly vain; but by this indire& 
way of praiſe, the Reader is at liberty to apply it either ſolely to 
Demodocus, or obliquely to Homer. 

It is remarkable, that Homer takes a very extraordinary care 
of Demodocus his brother Poet; and introduces him as a perſon 
of great diſtinction. He calls him in this book the Heroe Demo- 
docus: He places him on a throne ſtudded with ſilver, and gives 
him an herald for his attendant; nor is he leſs careful to provide 
for his entertainment, he has a particular table, and a capacious 
bowl ſet before him to drink as often as he had à mind, as 


the original expreſſes it. Some merry wits have turn'd the laſt 


circumſtance into raillery, and inſinuate that Homer in this place 
as well as in the former means himſelf in the perſon of Demodocus, 


an 
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an intimation that he would not be diſpleas d to meet with the 
like hoſpitality. 


* 


VERSE 74. The ſtern debate Atrides heard with joy.] This 
paſſage is not without obſcurity, but Euſtathius thus explains it 
from Athene; In the Iliads the Generals ſup with Agamemnon 
with ſobriety and moderation, and if in the Odyſſey we ſee A- 
chilles and Ulyſſes in contention to the great ſatisfaction of Aga- 
memnon; it. is becauſe theſe contentions are of uſe to his affairs, 
they contend whether force or ſtratagem is to be employed to 
take Troy; Achilles after the death of Hefor, perſuaded to aſſault 
it by ſtorm, Ulyſes by ſtratagem. There is a further reaſon giv- 
en for the Hatisfaction which Agamemmon expreſſes at the conteſt of 
theſe two Heroes: Before the opening of the war of Troy he con- 
ſulted the oracle concerning the iſſue of it; Apollo anſwer d, that 
Troy ſhould be taken when two Princes moſt renown'd for viſ- 
dom and valour ſhould contend at a facrifice of the Gods; Aga- 
menmon rejoices to ſee the prediction fulfill'd, knowing that the 
deſtruction of Troy was at hand, the Oracle being accompliſh'd 
by the conteſt of Ulyſſes and Achilles. | 


XI. 


VERSE 79. Touchd at the ſong. ---—| Many objections may 
be made againſt this relation; it may ſeem to offend againſt pro- 
bability, and ſomewhat incredible, that Demodocus ſhould 
thus luckily pitch upon the war of Troy for the ſubject of his 
ſong, and ſtill more happily upon the deeds of Ulyſſes; for in- 
ſtance, a man may die of an Apoplexy, this is probable; but that 
this ſhould happen juſt when * Poet has occaſion for it, is 
in ſome degree incredible. But this objection will ceaſe, if we 

conſider not only that the war of Troy was the greateſt e- 
vent of thoſe ages, and conſequently might be the com- 
mon ſubject of entertainment; but alſo that it is not Homer or 
Demodocus who relates the ſtory, but the Muſe who inſpires it: 
Homer ſeveral times in this book aſcribes the ſong to immediate 
inſpiration; and this ſupernatural aſſiſtance reconciles it to human 
probability, and the ſtory becomes credible when it is ſuppos d 
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to be related by a Deiry. Ariſtotle” in his: Poetios commends this 
conduct as artful and judicious; Alcinous, ſays he, invites Ulyſſes 
to an entertainment to divert him, where Demodocus ſings his a- 
ctions, at which he cannot refrain from tears, which Alcinous per- 
ceives, and this brings about the diſcovery of Ulyſſes. Ms 

It may: further be objected, thar' a- ſufficient" cauſe for this vi. 
olence of tears is not apparent; for why ſhould Ulyſſes weep to hear 
his own brave atchievements, eſpecially-when nothing calamitous 
is recited? This indeed would be improbable, if chat were the 
whole of what the Poet ſung: But Homer only gives us the heads 
of the ſong, a few sketches of a larger draught, and leaves ſome- 
thing to be filld up by the imagination of the reader. Thus 
for inſtance the words of Demodocus recall'd to the mind of U- 
Iyſſes all che hardſhips he had undergone during a ten years war, 
all the ſcenes of horror he had beheld and the loſs and ſufferings of 
all his friends. And no doubt he might weep even for the calamities 
he brought upon Troy, an "Og nature cannot be inſenſible 
when any of its own ſpecies ſuffers; the Trojans were his enemies, 
bur ſtill they were men, and compaſſion is due even to unfortu- 
nate enemies. I doubt not but it will be allow'd, that there is 
here ſufficient cauſe to draw tears from a heroe, unleſs a heroe 


muſt be ſuppoſed to be diveſted of humanity. 


XII. 


VERSE TOI. None wield the gauntlet with ſo dire a fway.] 
Enſtathius asks how Alcinous: could make ſuch an aſſertion, and 
give the preference to his people before all nations, when he nei- 
ther knew, nor was known to, any heroes out of his own Iſland? 
He anſwers that he ſpeaks like a Phæacian, with oſtentation and 
vanity; beſides it is natural for all people to form, not illauda- 
bly, roo favourable a judgment of their own country: And 
this agrees with the character of the Pheacians in a more parti- 
cular manner, who call'd themſelves dib, and the favou- 
rites of the Gods. 


XIII. 


VERSE 113. The Games.] Euſtathius remarks, that Ho- 
mer ver) judiciouſly paſſes over theſe games in a few lines, 
. having 
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having in the Iliad exhauſted that ſubject; he there enlarg'd upon 
them, becauſe they were eſſential ornaments, it being neceſſary 
that Patroclus ſhould be honour'd by his friend with the utmoſt 
ſolemnity. Here they are only introduc'd occaſionally, and there- 
fore the Poet haſtens to things more requiſite, and carries on the 
thread of his ſtory. But then it may be ask'd why are they men- 
tion d at all, and what do they contribute to the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of Ulyſſes? It is evident that they are not without an hap- 
py effect, they give Ulyſſes an opportunity to ſignalize his chara- 
cter, to engage the King and the Peers in his favour, and this 
induces them to convey him to his own country, which is one 


of the moſt material incidents in the whole Odyſſey. 
XIV. 

VERSE 119. Euryalus, [ke Mars terrific roſe.] I was at A 
loſs for a reaſon why this figure of terror was introduc'd amongſt 
an unwarlike nation, upon an occaſion contrary to the general 
deſcription in the midſt of games and diverſions, Euſtathius 
takes riotice, that the Poet diſtinguiſhes the character of Euryalus, 


to force it upon our obſervation; he being the perſon who uſes 
Ulyſſes with roughneſs and inhumanity, and is the only Peer that 


is deſcrib'd with a ſword, which he gives to Ulyſſes to repair his 


injury. „„ 

He further remarks, that almoſt all the names of the perſons 
who are mention'd as candidates in theſe games are borrow'd from 
the ſea, Pheacia being an Iſland, and the people greatly addict- 
ed to navigation. I have taken the liberty to vary from the or- 
der obſerv d by Homer in the catalogue of the names, to avoid 
the affinity of ſound in many of them, as Euryalus, Ocyalus, &c. 
and too many names being redious at leaſt in Engliſo Poetry, I 
paſs d over the three ſons of Alcinous, Laodamas, Halius, and A- 
roneus, and only mention d them in general as the ſons of Alcinous. 

I was ſurpriz d to ſee Dacier render 


-- yos IIoduν Texlovidaeo 


The ſon of Polyneus the carpenter: it looks like Burleſque: it ih. f 
to be render d, The fon of Polyneus Textonides, a Patronymic, and it 
is ſo underſtood by all Commentators. 
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XV. 


VERSE 129. ----- - What ſpace the hinds allow 
Between the Mule and Ox, from plow to plow. 

This image drawn from rural affairs is now become obſolete, an 

gives us no diſtinct Idea of the diſtance between Clyroneus and the 
other racers: but this obſcurity ariſes not from Homer's want of 
perſpicuity, but from the change which has happen'd in the me- 
thod of tillage, and from a length of time which has effaced the 
diſtinct image which was originally ſtamp'd upon it; fo that what 
was underſtood univerſally in the days of Homer is 2 almoſt 
unintelligible to poſterity. Euſtat hius only obſerves, that the teams 
of Mules were placed at ſome diſtance from the teams of Oxen; 
the Mule being more ſwift in his labour than the Ox, and con- 
ſequently more ground was allow id to the Mule than the Ox by 
the Husbandman. This gives us an Idea that Clyroners was the 
foremoſt of the racers, but how much is not to be diſcover'd 
with any certainty. Ariſtarchus, as Didymus informs us, thus in- 
terprets Homer. © As much as a yoke of niules ſet to work 
« at the ſame time with a yoke of oxen, outgoes the oxen, 
« (for mules are ſwifter than oxen) ſo much Clytoneus out- 
« went his competitots.” The fame deſcription occurs in the 
tenth book of the Iliads, verſe 419, to which paſlage I refer 
the Reader for a mote large and different explication. 


XVI. 


VERSE 149. By age unbroke!} It is in the original literally, 
he wants not youth; this is ſpoken according to appearance only, 
for Ulyſſes muſt be ſuppos d to be above forty, having, ſpent twen- 
ty years in the wars of Troy, and in his return to his country. 
'Tis true Heſiod calls a — a youth, & who was forty 
years of age, but this muſt be underſtood with ſome allowance, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe that the life of man was longer in the times of 
Heſiod, than in theſe later ages; the contrary of which appears 
from many places in Homer, where the ſhortnels of man's life is 
compar'd to the leaves of trees, &. But what the Poet here 
relates is very juſtifiable, for the Youth which Uhyſes appears to 


have, 
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have, proceeds from Minerva; it is not a natural quality, but 
conferr d by the immediate operation of a Goddels. | 
This ſpeech concludes with an addreſs of great beauty; Lao- 
damas invites Ulyſſes to act in the games, yer at the ame time 
furniſhes him with à decent excuſe, tb Aer the invitation if it 
be againſt his inclinations; ſhould he refuſe, he imputes the re- 


fuſal ro his calamities, hot to ahy watit of sklll, or perſonal inabi- 


lity. 


XVII. 


VERSE 167. --—- Ulyſſes gave reply.] Theſe are the firſt 
words ſpoken by Ulyſſes betbte the Phzacians; and we cannot but 
be curious to know how he makes his addreſs to engage a people, 
in whom he has no perſonal intereſt, in his favour. His ſpeech 
is excellently adapted to rhis purpole; he repreſents himſelf as a 
ſuppliant ro the King atid all the aſſembly; and all ſuppliants be- 
ing eſteem d ſacred, he at once makes it a duty in all the aſſem- 
bly to protect him; if they refüſe to aſſiſt him, they become 
guilty of no leſs a critnie, thari a violitioti of the laws of ho- 
ſpitality. 


XVIII. 


VERSE 190. An ſteals with ay violence our ſouls, 
OO He ſpeaks reſerddh, but he ſpeaks with force. 
There is à difficulty in the Gee expreſſion, ao Haniws d ge, 
ald tnenrym; that is, © he ſpeaks ſecurely with a winning mo- 
« defty.” Dionyſtus Halicartiaſſhs interprets it, in his Examination of 
Oratoty, to ſignify that the Oratot argues per conceſſa; and ſo pro- 
ceeds with certainty, or &&$ako;; Without danger of refuration. 
The word properly ſignifies without ffumbling, aTegoronus, as in 
the proverb cited by Enſtarhlitt, @ognroreew Toow name YAWTIN 
Tegoksrle; that is; © it is better to ſtumble with the feet than 
« with the tongue. The words are conciſe, but of a very extenſive 
comprehenſion, and take in every thing, both in ſentiments and 
diction, that enters into the chatacter of a compleat orator. Da- 
cier concurs in the ſame interpretation; He ſpeaks reſervedly, or 
with cautibn; he hazards nothihg that he would afterwards wiſh 
(repentir) 10 alter. Aud all his Wordt are full of ſeweerneſs — - 
efty. 
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defly. Theſe two lines are found almoſt literally in Heſiod's The- 


ogony, ver. 92. 


'Eeyopuivo d' ava agvs Ned we INe.o%ovlat 
Aldi wenuryin. Mere 3 Teena ayeouosow. 


Whether Homer borrow'd theſe verſes from Heſiod, or Heſiod from 
Homer, is not evident. Tully in his book de Senectute is of opi- 
nion, that Homer preceded Heſiod many ages, and conſequently 
in his judgment the verſes are Homer's, I queſtion not bur he 
had this very paſſage in view in his third book of his Orator, 
Quem ſlupefacti dicentem mtuetur, quem Deum, ut ita dicam, inter 
homines putant; which is almoſt a tranſlation of Homer. 


XIX. 


VERSE 201. Skill'd in heroic exerciſe, I claim 
A poſt of honour with the ſons of Fame. 

It may be thought that Ulyſſes, both here and in his ſubſequent 
ſpeech, is too oſtentatious, and that he dwells more than mode- 
{ty allows upon his own accompliſhments : But ſelt-praiſe is ſome- 
times no fault. Plutarch has wrote a diſſertation, how a man 
may praiſe himſelf without envy : What Ulyſſes here ſpeaks is not 
a boaſt but a juſtification. Perſons in diſtreſs, ſays Plutarch, may 
ſpeak of themſelves with dignity : It ſhews a greatneſs of foul, 
and that they bear up againſt the ſtorras of fortune with bravery; 
they have too much courage to fly to pity and commiſeration, 
which betray deſpair and an hopeleſs condition: Such a man 
ſtruggling with ill fortune ſhews himſelf a champion, and if by 
a bravery of {ſpeech he transforms himſelf from miſerable and ab- 
jet, into bold and noble, he is not to be cenſur'd as vain or ob- 
ſtinate, but great and invincible. 

This is a full juſtification of Ulyſſes, he oppoſes virtue to ca- 


lumny; and what Horace applies to himſelf we apply to this 
Heroe. 


Queſitam meritis, ſume ſuperbiam. 


Beſides, it was neceſſary ro ſhew himſelf a perſon of figure and 
diſtinction, to recommend his condition to the Pheacians : He 


was 
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was a ſtranger to the whole nation, and he therefore takes a pro- 
bable method to engage their aſſiſtance by acquainting them with 
his worth; he deſenbes himſelf as unfortunate, but yet as a he- 
roc in adverſity. 


XX. 


VERSE 219. That inſtant Pallas, burſting from a cloud.) There 
is not a paſſage in the whole Odyſſey, where a Deity is introdu- 
ced with leſs apparent neceſſity: The Goddeſs of Wiſdom is 
brought down from heaven to act what might have been done 
as well by any of the ſpectators, namely to proclaim what was 
ſelf-evident, the victory of Ulyſſes. When a Deity appears, our 
expectations are awaken'd for the introduction of ſomething im- 


portant, but what action of importance ſucceeds? Tis true, her 
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appearance encourages Ulyſſes, and immediately upon it he chal- 


lenges the whole Phæacian aſſembly. But he was already victor, 
ws, no further action is perform'd. If indeed ſhe had appear'd 
openly in favour of Ulyſſes, this would have been greatly advan- 
tagious to him, and the Pheacians muſt have highly reverenc'd a 
perſon who was ſo remarkably honour'd by a Goddeſs : but it is 
not evident that the Phæacians, or even Ulyſſes knew the Deity, 
but took her for a man as ſhe appear'd to be; and Ulyſſes him- 
ſelf immediately rejoices that he had found a friend in the aſ- 
ſembly. If this be true, the deſcent of Pallas will prove very 
unneceſlary ; for if ſhe was eſteem'd to be meerly human, ſhe acts 
nothing in the character of a Deity, and performs no more than 
might have been performed by a man, and conſequently gave no 
greater courage to Ulyſſes than a friend actually gave, for ſuch on- 
ly he believ'd her to be. Euſtathius appears to be of the fame 
opinion, for he ſays the place is to be underſtood allegorically, 
and what is thus ſpoken by a Phæacian with Wiſdom, is by the 
Poet apply'd to the Goddeſs of it. 


XXI. 


VERSE 239. Shall I with brave Laodamas contend? 
A friend is ſacred, and I ſtile him friend. 
Nothing can be more artful than this addreſs of Ulyſſes; he finds 
a Way, in the middle of a bold challenge, to ſecure himſelf of a 
VOI. II. G g g powerful 
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powerful advocate, by paying an ingenious and laudable defe- 
rence to his friend. But it may be ask d if decency be obſervd, 
and ought Ulyſſes co challenge the father Alcinous, (for he ſpeaks 
univerſally) and yet except his ſon Laodamas, eſpecially when A] 
cinous was more properly his friend than Laodamas? and why 
ſhould he be excepted rather than the other brothers? Sponda- 
nus anſwers, that the two brothers are included in the perſon of 
Laodamas, they all have the ſame relation to Uſe as re e. 
qually a ſup liant to them all, and conſequently claim the ſame 
exemption from this Cm as Laodamas; and Alcinous is not 
concern d in it: he is the judge and arbitrator of the games, not 
a candidate, like Achilles in the Iliad. But why is Laodamas 
nam d in particular? He was the elder brother, and Ulyſſes might 
therefore be conſign d to his care in particular, by the right due 
to his ſeniority; beſides he might be the nobleſt perſonage, hav- 
ing conquer d his antagoniſt at the gauntlet, which was the moſt 
dangerous, and conſequently the moſt honourable exerciſe, and 
therefore Ulyſſes might pay him peculiar honours. Spondanus. 
XXII. 
VERSE 249. Should a whole hoſt at once diſcharge the bow, 
My well-aim'd ſhaft with death prevents the foe.) 
There is an ambiguity in the original, and it may imply either, 
that if Ulyſſes and his friends were at the ſame time to aim their 
artows againſt an enemy, his arrow would fly with more certainty 
and expedition than that of his companions : Or that if his ene- 
mies had bent all their bows at once againſt him, yet his ſhaft 
would reach his adverſary before they could diſcharge their ar- 
rows. Euſtathins follows the former, Dacier the latter interpreta- 
tion. And certainly the latter argues the greater 3 and 
a 


preſence of mind: It ſhews Ulyſſes in the exttemity of danger 
capable of acting with calmneſs and ſerenity, and ſhooting with 


the ſame certainty, and ſteddineſs, tho multitudes of enemies en- 


of OEchalia, famous for his skill in Archery; he propos'd his 


danger his life. I have follow'd this explication, as it is nobler, 
and ſhews Ulyſſes to be a conſummate Heroe. 


XXIII. 


VERSI 257. Vain Eurytus.——] This Eurytur was King 


dau ghter 
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* * Iole in marriage to any perſon that could conquer him 


at the exerciſe of the bow. Later writers differ from Homer, as Ex- 
flathius oblerves, concerning Eurytus. They write that Hercules 
overcame him, and he denying his daughter, was ſlain, and his 
daughter made captive by Hercules : Whereas Homer writes thar 
he was kill'd by 1 * that is, died a ſudden death, according 
to the import of that expreſſion. The Antients differ much a- 
bout OEchalia; ſome place it in Eubæa, and ſome in Meſſenia, of 
which opinion is Pauſanias. But Homer in the Iliad places it 
in Theſſaly : For he mentions with it Thicca and Ithome, which as 
Dacier obſerves were Cities of Theſſaly. 


XXIV. 


VERSE 263. Sole in the race the conteſt I decline. } This is 
directly contrary to his challenge in the beginning of the ſpeech, 
where he mentions the race amongſt the other games. How then 
is this difference to be reconcil'd? Very naturally. Ulyſſes ſpeaks 
with a generous warmth and is tranſported with anger in 
the beginning of his oration: Here the heat of it is cool'd, and 
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conſequently reaſon takes place, and he has time to reflect, that 


a man fo diſabled by calamities is not an equal match for a 
younger and leſs fatigued antagoniſt. This is an exact repre- 
ſentation of human nature; when our paſſions remit, the vehe- 
mence of our ſpeech remits; at firſt he ſpeaks like a man in anger, 
here like the wiſe Ulyſſes. | ND 

It is obſervable that Ulyſſes all along maintains a decency and 
reverence towards the Gods, even while his anger ſeems to be 
maſter over his reaſon; he gives Eurytus as an example of the 
juſt vengeance of Heaven, and ſhews himſelf in a very oppoſite 
light: He is fo far from contending with the Gods, that he al- 
lows himſelf to be inferior to ſome other Heroes: an inſtance of 
modeſty. | 


XXV. 


VERSE 265. --—- Age well may fail, 
When ftorms and hunger —— 
This paſſage appears to me to refer to the late ſtorms and ſhip- 
wreck, and the long abſtinence Ulyſſes ſuffer d in failing from Ca- 


lypſo 
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Iypſo to the Pheacian Iſland; for when Navficaa found him, he 
was almoſt dead with hunger, as appears from the ſixth of the 
Odyſſey. Dacier is of a different opinion, and thinks it relates to 
his abſtinence and ſhipwreck upon his leaving Circe, before he 


came to Calypſo. This ſeems very improbable; for Ulyſſes had 


liv'd ſeven years with that Goddeſs in great affluence, and conſe- 
uently muſt be ſuppos d to have recruited his loſs of ſtrength in 
o long a time, and with the particular care of a Goddeſs: beſides, 

Alcinous was acquainted with his late ſhipwreck, and his daugh- 

ter Nauſicaa was in ſome degree witnels to it: Is it not therefore 

more probable that he ſhould refer to this latter incident, than 
ſpeak of a calamity that happened ſeven years paſt, ro which they 
were entirely {trangers ? 

Dacier likewiſe aſſerts that Euſtathius is guilty of a miſtake, in 
making xoudy or proviſion, to ſignify the ſhip it ſelf; but in re- 
ality he makes an evident diſtinction: Oy » ce To wn toudyy 
2 Bewuarw iyav ifapdon odor Tois KUMATHN, MAN or 
Heavy wuacw 1 xowdyy fxgra vaus; © Ulyſes ſuffer d 
« not in the ſtorm becauſe he had no proviſions to eat, but 


e becauſe the ſhip that bore the proviſion was broken by the 


ce ſtorm;“ which ſhews a wide difference between the veſſel and 
the proviſions: So that the expreſſion really implies that the veſ- 
ſel was broken, but Euſtathius is far from affirming that vow 


and yays (except in ſuch an improper ſenſe) have the fame ſig- 
nification. 


XXVI. 


VERSE 275. In diſtant realms our glorious deeds diſplay.] From 
this extravagant preface, it might be imagin d that Alcinous was 
King of a nation of Heroes: Whereas when he comes to ex- 
plain the excellence of his ſubjects, he has ſcarce any thing to boaſt 
of that is manly; they ſpend an idle life in ſinging, dancing, and 
feaſting. Thus the Poet all along writes conſiſtently : We may 


know the Pheacians by their character, which is always to be vo- 


luptuous, or as Horace expreſſes it, 


6 Alcinoique 
In cute curandd plus equo operata juventus, 


And 


* 
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And Euftathius rightly obſerves that the Poet does not teach that 
we ought to live ſuch lives, but only relates hiſtorically what 
lives were led by the Phæacians; he deſcribes them as a contempti- 


ble people, and conſequently propoſes them as objects of our 


ſcorn, not imitation. 
XXVII. 


VERSE 3or. Skilld in the dance ——] I beg leave to tranſ- 
late Dacier's Annotation upon this paſſage, and to offer a remark 
upon it. This deſcription, ſays that Lady, is remarkable, not 
becauſe the dancers mov'd to the ſound of the harp and the 
ſong; for in this there is nothing extraordinary: but in that they 
danc'd, if I may fo expreſs it, an Hiſtory; that is, by their ge- 
ſtures and movements they expreſs'd what the muſic of the harp 
and voice deſcribed, and the dance was a repreſentation of what 
was the ſubject of the Poets ſong. Homer only ſays they danc'd 
divinely, according to the obvious meaning of the words. I fan- 
cy Madam Dacier would have forborn her obſervation, if ſhe had 
reflected upon the nature of the ſong to which the Pheacians 
danc'd : It was an intrigue between Mars and Venus; and they 
being taken in ſome very odd poſtures, ſhe muſt allow 
that theſe dancers repreſented ſome very odd geſtures, (or 
movements as ſhe expreſſes it) if they were now dancing an Hi- 
ſtory, that is acting in their motions what was the ſubject of the 
ſong. But I ſubmit to the judgment of Ladies, and ſnall 
only add, that this is an inſtance how a critical eye can ſee ſome 
things in an Author, that were never intended by him; 
tho to do her juſtice, ſhe borrowed the general remark from 
Euſtat hius. | 


The words paguaryas Inaro Todav are very expreſſive, 
they repreſent the quick glancings of their feet in the dance, 


| Motus pedum coruſcans, or 


The glancing ſplendors as their ſandals play. 


XXVIIL 


VERSE 307. -=---- The Bard alternate to the ſtrings 

4s: The loves of Mars and Cytherea ſings. ] 
The Reader may be pleaſed to look back to the beginning of 
V or. II. Hhh the 
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the book for a general vindication of this ſtory. Scaliger in his 
Poetics prefers the ſong of Jopas in Virgil, to this of Demodocus in 
Homer; Demodocus Deorum canit feditates, noſter Topas res rege dig- 
nas. Monſieur Dacier in his Annotations upon Ariſtotle's Poetics 
refutes the objection. The ſong of Demodocus, ſays he, is as well 
adapted to the inclinations and reliſh of the Pheacians, as the 
ſong of Iopas is to Queen Dido. It may indeed be queſtion d 
whether the ſubject of Virgil's ſong be well choſen, Ry whether 
the deepeſt points of Philolophy were entirely proper ro be ſung 
to a Queen, and, her female attendants. 


The various labours of the wandring Moon, 

And whence proceed th' eclipſes of the Sun, 

Th' original of men and beaſts, and whence 

The rains ariſe, and fires their warmth diſpence, &c. 


Dryden. 


Nor is Virgil more reſerv'd than Homer: In the fourth Georgic he 
introduces a Nymph, who in the Court of the Goddeſs Cyren? 
with her Nymphs about her, ſings this very ſong of Demodocus. 


To theſe Clymene the ſweet theft declares 
Of Mars; and Vulcan's unavailing cares; 
And all the rapes of Gods, and every love 
From antient Chaos down to youthful Jove. Dryden. 


So that if either of the Poets are to be blamed, tis certainly Yir- 
gil: but neither of them, adds that Critic, are culpable : Virgil un- 
derſtood what a chaſte Queen ought to hear before ſtrangers, and 
what women might ſay when alone amongſt themſelves; thus to 
the Queen he ſings a philoſophical ſong, the intrigues of Mars 
and Venus amongſt Nymphs when they were alone. 

Plutarch vindicates this ſtory of Homer: There is a way of 
reaching by mute actions, and thoſe very fables that have given 
molt offence, furniſh us with uſeful contemplations: Thus in the 
ſtory of Mars and Venus, ſome have by an unneceſſary violence 
endeavour'd to reduce it into allegory: When Venus is in con- 


junction with the Star called Mars, they have an adultrous in- 


fluence, but time, or the ſun, reveals it. But the Poet himſelt 
far better explains the meaning of his fable, for he teaches that 


light 
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light muſic and wanton ſongs debauch the manners, and 
incline men to an unmanly way of living in luxury and 
wantonneſs. OTE | 

In ſhort, Virgil mentions this ſtory, Ovid tranſlates it, Plutarch 
commends it, and Scaliger cenſures it. I will add the judgment 
of a late Writer, Monſieur Boileau, concerning Scaliger, in his 
Notes upon Longinus. © That proud ſcholar, ſays he, intend- 
« ing to erect altars to Virgil, as he expreſſes it, ſpeaks of Ho- 
ce mer too prophanely; but it is a book which he calls in part 
e Hypercritical, to ſhew that he tranſgreſſed the bounds of true 


c Criticiſm: That piece was a diſhonour to Scaliger, and he fell 


« into ſuch groſs errors, that he drew upon him the ridicule of all 


ce men of letters, and even of his own ſon. 


— 


XXIX. 


VERSE 33 6. Prefers his barb'rous Sintians to thy arms.] The 
Sintians were the inhabitants of Lemmos, by origin Thracians: Ho- 
mer calls them barbarous of ſpeech, becauſe their language was a 
corruption of the Greek, Aſiatic, and Thracian. But there is a 
concealed raillery in the expreſſion, and Mars ridicules the ill caſte 
of Vulcan for leaving ſo beautiful a Goddeſs to viſit his rude and 
barbarous Sintians, The Poet calls Lemnos the favourite Iſle 
of Vulcan; this alludes to the ſubterraneous fires frequent in 
that Iſland, and he is feigned to have his forge there, as the 
God of fire. This is likewiſe the reaſon why he is faid to 
fall into the Iſland Lemnos when Jupiter threw him from Hea- 
ven, Dacier. | 


| XXX, | 
VERSE 348. See the lewd dalliance of the Queen od Love.] The 
a 


original ſeems to be corrupted; were it to be tranſlated accordin 


to the preſent editions, it muſt be, See the ridiculous deeds of 
Venus. I conceive, that few husbands who ſhould take their 


ſpouſes in ſuch circumſtances would have any great appetite 
to laugh; neither is ſuch an interpretation conſonant to the 
words immediately following, 2 be,. It is therefore ve- 


ry probable that the verſe was originally 
AJ 
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come ye Gods, behold the ſad and un ſafferable deeds of Venus; and 
this agrees with the tenor of Vulcan behaviour in this comedy, 


who has not the leaſt diſpoſition to be merry with his brother 
Deities. 


XXXI. 


VERSE 358. 'Till Jove refund his ſhameleſs daughter's dow r.] 
I doubt not but this was the uſage of antiquity: It has been ob- 
ſerved that the bridegroom made preſents ro the father of the 
bride, which were call'd d; and if ſhe was afterwards falſe to 
his bed, this dower was reſtored by the father to the husband. 
Beſides this reſtitution, there ſeems a pecuniary mulct to have 
been paid, as appears evident from what follows. 5 


—-—- The God of arms, 


Muſt pay the penalty for lawleſs charms. 


Homer in this as in many other places ſeems to allude to the 
laws of Athens, where death was ho puniſhment of adultery. Pau- 
ſanias relates that Draco the Athenian lawgiver granted impunity 
to any perſon that took revenge upon an adulterer. Such alſo 
was the inſtitution of Solon; If any one ſeize an adulterer, let him 
ce uſe him as he pleaſes, #&v Ti5 porgov Aden, ors av gAmras yeu- 
a. And thus Eratoſthenes anſwer a perſon who begg'd his 
life after he had injur d his bed, &x #yw os aol, ann 6 
rs ToMws vou®-, © It is not I who lay thee, but the 
« Jaw of thy country.” But ſtill it was in the power of the in- 
jur d perſon to take a pecuniary mul&t by way of attonement; 
for thus the ſame Eratoſthenes ſpeaks in Lyſias, nilied Net Y bes- 
Ts un AUTO , ANN Aeyvero Teatadu, he entreated 
ce me not to take his life, but exact a ſum of money.” Nay, ſuch 
penalties were allow'd by way of commuration for greater crimes 
than adultery, as in the caſe of murder: Iliad 9. 


------ If a brother bleed, 
On juſt atonement, we remit the deed : 
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A fire the ſlaughter of his ſon forgives ; 
The price of blood diſcharg'd, the murd rer lives. 


XXXII. 


VERSE 367. ------ Behold, on wrong 
Swift vengeance waits 2 

Plutarch in his diſſertation upon reading the Poets, quotes this 
as an inſtance of Homers judgment, in cloſing a ludicrous ſcene 
with decency and inſtruction. He artfully inſerts a ſentence by 
which he diſcovers his own judgment, and lets the Reader into 
the moral of his fables; by this conduct he makes even the re- 
- preſentation of evil actions uſeful, by ſhewing the ſhame and de- 
triment they draw upon thoſe who are guilty of them. 


XXXIII. 

VERSE 382. Neptune ſues to looſe the God.] It may be 
asked why Neptune in particular intereſts himſelf in the delive- 
rance of Mars, rather than the other Gods? Dacier confeſſes ſhe 
can find no reaſon for it; but Euſtathius is of opinion, that Homer 
aſcribes it to that God out of decency, and deference to his ſu- 
perior Majeſty and Eminence amongſt the other Deities: It is 
ſuitable to the character of that moſt ancient, and conſequently 
honourable God, to interrupt ſuch an indecent ſcene of mirth, 
which is not ſo becoming his perſonage, as thoſe more youthful 
Deities Apollo and Mercury. Beſides, it __ well with Nep- 
tunes gravity to be the firſt who is mindful of friendſhip; fo 


that what is here ſaid of Neptune is not accidental, but ſpoken 
judiciouſſy by the Poet in honour of that Deity. 


XXXIV. 


VERSE 386. He ſuffers who gives ſurety for th unjuſt.) This 
verſe is very obſcure, and made ſtill more obſcure by the expla- 
nations of Critics. Some think it implies, that it is wicked to 
be ſurety for a wicked perſon ; and therefore Neptune ſhould not 
give his promiſe for Mars thus taken in adultery. Some 
take it generally; ſureryſhip is detrimental, and it is the lot of un- 


happy men to be ſureties: the words then are to be conſtru'd in 
Yor; . I 11 the 
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the following order, Janut To see, 2 danny areas e 
oY ot Sponſiones ſunt infelices, & homimum eff infelicium ſponſio- 
nes dare. Others underſtand it very differently, viz. to imply that 
the ſureties of men of inferior condition, ſhould be to men of inferior 
condition; then the ſentence will bear this import: If Mars, ſays 
Vulcan, refuſes to diſcharge the penalty, how ſhall I compell Neptune 
to pay it, who is ſo greatly my ſuperior? And therefore adds by 
way of ſentence, that the ſponſor ought to be of the ſame ſtation 
with the perſon to whom he becomes ſurety ; or in Latin, fmplicium 
hominum, fimplices eſſe debent ſponſores. 1 have followed Plutarch, who 
in his banquet of the ſeven wile men, explains it to ſignify that it is 
dangerous to be ſurety for a wicked perſon, according to the an- 
cient ſentence, :iſyva ax I" ara. Loſs follows ſuretyſhip. A- 
orceably to the opinion of a much wiſer perſon, He that is 


ſurety for a ſtranger ſhall ſmart for it; and he that hateth ſuretyſhip 


7s ſure. Prov. xi. 15. 
XXXV. 


VERSE 394. — Mars to Thrace indignant flies: 


To the ſoft Cyprian ſhores the Goddeſs moves. 
There is a reaſon for this una The Thracians were a 
warlike people; the Poer therefore ſends the God of War thi- 
ther: and the people of Cyprus being effeminate, and addicted to 


love and pleaſures, he feigns the receſs of the Goddeſs of Love to 


have been in that Ifland. Ir 1s further obſervable, that he barely 
mentions the retreat of Mars, but dwells more largely upon the 
ſtory of Venus. The reaſon is, the Pheacians had no delight in 
the God of War, but the ſoft deſcription of Venus better ſuited 
with their inclinations. Exſtathins. 


XXXVI. 


VERSE 410. And bending backward whirls it to the ﬆ&y.] This 
is a literal tranſlation of idyebeig oviow; and it gives us a lively 
image of a perſon in the act of throwing towards the skies. Eu- 


fathius is moſt learnedly trifling about this exerciſe of the ball, 


which was called oyveavia, or atreal; it was a kind of a dance, 
and whule they ſprung from the ground to catch the ball, they 
play'd with their feet in the air after the manner of dancers. He 


reckons 
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reckons up ſeveral other exerciſes at the ball, h, Dawidn, 
nioxve®-, and 3eepaices; and explains them all largely. Ho- 
mer ſeems to oppoſe this aëreal dance to the common one, ori 
hon, or on the ground, which appears to be added to make an 
evident diſtinction between the ſports; otherwiſe it is unneceſſary; 
and to dance upon the ground is imply d in eye gy, for how 
ſhould a dance be perform d but upon the ground? 


XXNVII. 


VERSE 420. Thy praiſe was juſt ] The original fays, 
You promis'd that your ſubjects were excellent dancers, aT«Myrac; 
that is, threaten d: Minans is uſed in the fame ſenſe by the Latins, 
as Dacier obſerves; thus Horace, 


Multa G preclara minantem. 


Euſtathius remarks, that the addreſs of Ulyſſes is very artful, he 
calls it a ſeaſonable flattery : In reality to excel in dancing, is but 
to excel in trifles, but in the opinion of Alcinous it was a moſt 
noble qualification: Ulyſes therefore pleaſes his vanity by adapting 
his praiſe to his notions; and that which would have been an 
affront in ſome nations, is eſteem'd as the higheſt compliment by 
Alcinous. 


XXXVIII. 


VERSE 450. And never, never may ſt thou want this ſword.) 
It can ſcarce be imagin'd how greatly this beautiful paſſage is 
miſrepreſented by Euſtathius. He would have it to imply, May 
I never want this ſword, taking To adverbially: The preſents 
of enemies were reckon'd fatal, Ulyſſes therefore to avert the o- 


men, prays that he may never have occaſion to have recourſe 
to this {word of Euryalus, but keep it amongſt his treaſures as a 


teſtimony of this reconciliation. This appears to be a very forc'd 


interpretation, and diſagreeable to the general import of the reſt 


of the ſentence; he addreſſes to Euryalus, to whom then can this 
compliment be naturally paid but to Euryalus? Thou haſt given 


me a ſword, lays he, may thy days be ſo peaceable as never to want 
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it! This is an inſtance of the polite addreſs, and the forgiving + 


temper, of Ulyſſes. VERSE 
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XXXIX. 


VERSE 485. Closd with Circæan art ] Such paſſages 
as theſe have more of nature than art, and are too narrative, and 
different from modern ways of ſpeaking, to be capable of much 
ornament in Poetry. Euſtathius obſerves that keys were not in 
uſe in theſe ages, but were afterwards invented by the Lacedemo- 
nians; but they uſed to bind their carriages with intricate knots : 
Thus the Gordian knot was famous in antiquity. And this knot 
of Ulyſſes became a proverb, to expreſs any inſolvable difficulty, 
6 T8 over domes: This is the reaſon why he is ſaid to have 
learned it from Circe; it was of great eſteem amongſt the Anci- 
ents, and not being capable to be unty'd by human art, the in- 
vention of it is aſcrib'd, not to a man, but to a Goddeſs. 

A Poet would now appear ridiculous if he ſhould introduce a 
Goddeſs only to teach his Heroe ſuch an art, as to tye a knot 
with intricacy : but we muſt not judge of what has been, from 
what now is; cuſtoms and arts are never at a ſtay, and conſe- 
quently the ideas of cuſtoms and arts are as changeable as thoſe 
arts and cuſtoms: This knot in all probabiliry was in as high 
eſtimation formerly, as the fineſt waterwork or machines are at 
this day; and were a perſon fam'd for an uncommon skill in 
ſuch works, it would be no abſurdity in the language of poetry, 
to aſcribe his knowledge in them to che aſliſtance of a Deiry. 


XL. 
VERSE 510. To thee, my Goddeſs, I addreſs my vows.) This 


may ſeem an extravagant compliment, eſpecially in the mouth of 


the wiſe Ulyſſes, and rather prophane than polite. Dacier com- 
mends it as the higheſt piece of addreſs and gallantry; but per- 
haps it may want explication to reconcile it to decency. Ulyſſes 
only ſpeaks comparatively, and with relation to that one action of 
her ſaving his life: * As therefore, ſays he, I owe my thanks to 
« the Heavens for giving me life originally, ſo I ought to pay 
« my thanks to thee for preſerving it; thou haſt been to 
« me as a Deity. To preſerve a life, is in one ſenſe to 
« give it.“ If this appears not to ſoften the expreſſion ſuf- 
ficiently, it may be aſcribed to an overflow of gratitude in the 


gener Ous 
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generous diſpoſition of Ulyſes ; he is ſo touch'd with the memo- 
ry of her benevolence and protection, that his ſoul labours for 
an expreſſion great enough to repreſent it, and no wonder if in 


this ſtruggle of thought, his words fly out into an exceſſive but 
laudable boldneſs. 


XLI. 

VERSE 519, From the chine Ulyſſes carves with art.] 
Were this literally to be tranſlated, it would be, that Ulyſſes cut a 
piece from the chine of the vhite- tooth d boar, round which 
there was much fat. This looks like Burleſque to a perſon unac- 
quainted with the uſages of Antiquity: But it was the higheſt 
honour that could be paid to Demodocus. The greateſt Heroes in 
the Iliad are thus rewarded after victory, and it was eſteem'd an 


equivalent for all dangers. So that what Ulyſſes here offers to 


the Poet, is offer d out of a particular regard and honour to 
his Poetry. 


XLII. 


VERSE 531. —---Thy ſoul the Muſe inſpires, 
Or Phoebus animates with all bis fires.) 

Ulyſſes here aſcribes the ſongs of Demodocus to immediate inſpira- 
tion; and Apollo is made the patron of the Poets, as Euſtathius ob- 
ſerves, becauſe he is the God of Prophecy. He adds, that Ho- 
mer here again repreſents himſelf in the perſon of Demodocus : it 
is he who wrote the war of Troy with as much faithfulneſs, as if 
he had been preſent at it; it is he who had little or no aſſiſtance 
from former relations of that ſtory, and conſequently receives it 
from Apollo and the Muſes. This is a ſecret but artful inſinua- 
tion that we are not to look upon the Iliad as all fiction and fable, 
but in general as a real hiſtory, related with as much certainty as 
if the Poet had been preſent at thoſe memorable actions. 

Plutarch in his chapter of reading Poems admires the conduct 
of Homer, with relation to Ulyſſes : He diverts Demodocus from 
idle fables, and gives him a 5 theme, the deſtruction of Troy. 
Such ſubjects ſuit well with the ſage character of Ulyſſes. It is 
for the ſame reaſon that he here paſſes over in ſilence the amour 


of Mars and Venus, and commends the ſong at the beginning 
V or. II. Kkk of 
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of this book, concerning the contention of the Worthies before 
Troy: An inſtruction, what ſongs a wiſe man ought to hear, 
and that Poets ſhould recite nothing but what may be heard by 
a wiſe man. 


XILIII. 


VERSE 554. Various the Trojans coumſelld ] It is ob- 
ſervable that the Poet gives us only the heads of this ſong, and 
though he had an opportunity to expatiate and introduce a varie- 
ty of noble Images, by painting the fall of Troy, yet this being 
foreign to his ſtory, he judiciouſly reſtrains his fancy, and paſſes 
on to the more immediate actions of the Odyſſey. Virgil, lib. 
2. of his Æneis, has tranſlated theſe verſes. 


Scinditur incertum ſtudia in contraria vulgus, 
At Capys, & quorum melior ſententia menti, 
Aut Pelago Danaum inſidias ſuſpectaque dona 
Precipitare jubent, ſubjettiſque urere flammis: 
Aut terebrare cavas uteri & tentare latebras. 


Scaliger prefers theſe before thoſe of Homer, and fays, that Homer 
trifles in deſcribing fo particularly the diviſions of the Trojan coun- 
cils: That Virgil chuſes to burn the horſe, rather than de- 
ſcribe it as thrown from the rocks: For how ſhould the Trojans 
raiſe it thither > Such objections are ſcarce worthy of a ſerious 
anſwer, for it is no difficulty to imagine that rhe ſame men who 
heaved this machine into Troy, ſhould be able to raiſe it upon a 


rock: And as for the former objection, Virgil recites almoſt the 


ſame diviſions in council as Homer, nay borrows them, with lit- 

tle variation, | 
Ariſtotle obſerves the great art of Homer, in naturally bringing 

about the diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Alcinous by this ſong. He calls 


O 


this a Remembrance; that is, when a preſent object ſtirs up a paſt 


image in the memory, as a picture recalls the figure of an ab. 


ſent friend; thus Ulyſſes hearing Demodocus {ing to che harp his 
former hardſhips, breaks out into tears, and theſe tears bring about 


his diſcovery. 


VERSE 
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XLIV. 


VERSE 571. As ſome fond matron ] This is undoubt- 
edly a very moving and beautiful compariſon; but it may be 
ask d if it be proper to compare ſo great a Heroe as Ulyſſes to a 
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woman, the weakneſs of whoſe ſex juſtifies her tears? Beſides ſhe 


appears to have a ſufficient cauſe for her ſorrows, as being un- 

er the greateſt calamities, but why ſhould Ulyſſes weep? Nothing 
but his valour and ſucceſs is recorded, and why ſhould this be an 
occaſion of ſorrow ? Euſtathius replies, that they who think that 


_ Ulyſſes is compared to the matron, miſtake the point of the com- 


pariſon : Whereas the tears alone of Ulyſſes are intended to be 
compared to the tears of the matron. Ir is the ſorrow of the 
two perſons, not the perſons themſelves, that is repreſented in the 
compariſon. But there appears no ſufficient cauſe for the tears of 
Ulyſſes; this objection would not have been made, if the ſubject 
of the ſong had been conſider d; it ſets before his eyes all the cala- 
mities of a long war, all the ſcenes of (laughter of friends and 
enemies that he had beheld in it: It is alſo to be remember'd, 
that we have only the abridgment of the ſong, and yet we ſee 
ſpectacles of horror, blood, and commileration. Tears diſcover a 
tender, not an abject ſpirit. Achilles is not leſs a Heroe for 


weeping over the aſhes of Patroclus, nor Ulyſſes tor lamenting the 
calamities and deaths of thouſands of his Riends 


XLV. 
VERSE C6. In wondrous ſhips ſelf mom d, imſlinft with mind.] 


There is not a paſſage that more outrages all the rules of credi- 


bility than the deſcription of theſe ſhips of Alcinous. The Poet 


inſerts theſe wonders only to ſhew the great dexterity of the Phæ- 
acians in navigation; and indeed it was neceſſary to be very full 
in the deſcription of their skill, who were to convey Ulyſſes home 
in deſpight of the very God of the Ocean. Ir is for the fame 
reaſon that they are deſcrib'd as failing almoſt inviſibly, to eſcape 
the notice of that God. Antiquity animated every thing in Po- 
etry; thus Argo is ſaid to have had a maſt made of Dodonæan 
oak, indued with the faculty of ſpeech. But this is defending 
one abſurdity, by inſtancing in a fable equally abſurd; all that 


Cal 
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can be (aid in defence of it is, that ſuch extravagant fables were 
believd, at leaſt by the vulgar, in former ages; and conſe- 
quently might be introduced without blame in Poetry; if fo, by 
whom could a boaſt of this nature be better made, than by a 
vain Pheacian? Beſides, theſe extravagancies let Ulyſſes into the 
humour of the Phæacians, and in the Rowing books he adapts 
his ſtory to it, and returns fable for fable. It muſt likewiſe cer- 
tainly be a great encouragement to Ulyſſes to find himſelf in ſuch 
hands as could fo eaſily reſtore him to his country; for it was na- 
tural to conclude, that though Alcinous was guilty of great am- 
plification, yet that his ſubjects were very expert navigators = 


XLVI. 


VERSE 619. | —— how by his command 

Firm-rooted in the ſurge a ſhip ſhould ſtand. 
The Antients, as Euſtathius obſerves, mark theſe verſes with an 
Obelisk and Aſteriſm. The Obelisk ſhew'd that they judg'd what 
relates to the oracle was miſ- placed, the Aſteriſm denoted chat they 
thought the verſes very beautiful. For they thought it not pro- 
bable that Alcinous would have call d to memory this prediction 
and the menace of Neptune, and yet perſiſted to conduct to his 
own country the enemy of that Deity: Whereas if this oracle be 
ſuppoſed to be forgotten by Alcinous, (as it will, if theſe verſes be 
taken away) then there will be an appearance of truth, that he 
who was a friend to all ſtrangers, ſhould be perſuaded to land ſo 
great and worthy a Heroe as Ulyſſes in his own dominions, and 
therefore they reject them to the x 3th of the Odyſſey. But as 
Euſtathius obſerves, Alcinous immediately ſubjoins, 


But this the Gods may fruſtrate or fulfil, 
As ſuits the purpoſe of th eternal will. 


And therefore the verſes may be very proper in this book, for 
Alcinous believes that the Gods might be prevailed upon not to 
fulfill this denunciation. It has been likewiſe remark'd that the 
conduct of Alcinous is very juſtifiable : The Pheacians had been 
warn'd by an oracle, that an evil threaten'd them for the care 
they ſhould ſhew to a ſtranger; yet they forbear not to perform 
an act of piety to Ulyſſes, being perſuaded that men ought » 
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do their duty, and truſt the iſſue to the goodneſs of the Gods. 


This will ſeem to be more probable, if we remember Alcinous 
is ignorant that Ulyſſes is the perſon intended by the prediction, 
ſo he is not gi, of a voluntary oppoſition to the Gods, 
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but really acts witty piety in aſſiſting his gueſt, and only com- 


plies with the common laws of hoſpitality. 

It is but a conjecture, yet it is not without probability, that 
there was a rock which look'd like a veſſel, in the entrance of 
the haven of the Pheacians: the fable may be built upon this 
foundation, and becauſe it was environ'd by the ocean, the tranſ- 
formation might be aſcrib d to the God of it. 


XLVII. 


VERSE G21. — How mound on mound 

Should bury theſe proud tow'rs beneath the ground. 
The Greek word is &udnanuVlay, which does not neceſlarily 
imply that the city ſhould be buried actually, but that a moun- 
rain ſhould ſurround it, or cover it round; and in the 13 th book 
we find that when the ſhip was transformed into a rock, the city 
continues out of danger. Euſtathius is fully of opinion, that the 
city was threaten'd to be overwhelm'd by a mountain; the Poet, 
ſays he, invents this fiction to prevent poſterity from ſearching after 
this Iſle of the Pheacians, and to preſerve his ſtory from detection 
of falſification; after the ſame manner as he introduces Neptune 
and the rivers of Troy, bearing away the wall which the Greeks 
had rais'd as a Seeder before their navy. But Dacier, in the 
omiſſions which ſhe inſerts at the end of the ſecond volume of 
her Odyſſey, is of a contrary opinion, for the mountain is not ſaid 
to cover the city, but to threaten to cover it: as appears from the 
1 3th book of the Odyſſey, where Alcinous commands a ſacrifice to 
the Gods to avert the execution of this denunciation. 

Bur the difference in realiry is ſmall, the city is equally threat- 
en'd to be buried as the veſſel to be transform'd; and therefore 
Alcinous might Sy the fame fate to both, ſince both were 

ly by the prediction; it was indeed impoſſible for 


threaten'd equa 
him to ſpeak after any other manner, for he only repeats the words 
of the oracle, and cannot foreſee that the ſacrifice of the Phæaci- 
ans would appeaſe the anger of Neptune. 

E1il 
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XLVIII. 


VERSE 635. Or bled ſome friend? who bare a brother's part, 
And claim'd by merit, not by blood, the heart.] 
This excellent ſentence of Homer at once guides us in the choice, 


and inſtructs us in the regard, that is tobe paid to the perſon of a 


Friend, If it be lawful to judge of a man from his writings, Ho- 
mer had a ſoul ſuſceptible of real friendſhip, and was a lover of 
ſincerity. It would be endleſs to take notice of every caſual in- 
ſtruction inſerted in the Odyſſey; bur ſuch ſentences ſhow Homer 
to have been a man of an amiable character, as well as excellent 
in Poctry : The great abhorrence he had of Lies cannot be more 
{trongly expreſt than in thoſe two paſlages in the ninth Iliad, and 


in the 14th oe In the firſt of which he makes the man of 


the greateſt ſoul, Achilles, bear teſtimony to his averſion of them; 
and in the latter declares; that © the pooreſt man, tho compell'd by 
the utmoſt neceſſity, ought not to ſtoop to ſuch a practice”. In 
this place he ſhews that worth creates a kind of relation, and that 
we are to look upon a worthy friend, as a brother, 


This book takes up the whole thirty third day, and part of the 
evening: for the council opens in the morning, and at ſun ſet- 
ting tae Pheacians return to the Palace from the games; after 
which Ulyſſes bathes and ſups, and ſpends ſome time of the eve- 
ning in diſcourſing, and hearing the ſongs of Demodocus. Then 
Alcinous requeſts him to relate his own ſtory, which he begins in 


the next book, and continues it thro the four ſubſequent books 
of the Odyſſey. 


1 H E 


The AR GUM E NT. 


The Adventures of the Cicons, Lotophagi, and 
Cyclops. 


Ulyſles begins the relation of his adventures; how after the de- 
ſtruftion of Troy, he made an incurſion on the Cicons, by 
whom they were repulsd;, and meeting with a ſtorm, were driven 
to the coaſt of the Lotophagi. From thence they ſail ꝗ to the 
land of the Cyclops, whoſe manners and ſituation 255 particularly 
charafterisd. The Giant Polyphemus and his cave deſcrib d; the 


uſage Ulyſſes and his companions met there; and laſtly, _ method 
and artifice by which he eſcaped. 


THE 
NINTH B OO K 


OF THE 


OD Y 68 EY. 


— HEN thus Uly 2r. Thou, whom 

REVE firſt in ſway 

As firſt in virtue, theſe thy 
realms obey! 

How ſweet the products of a 
peaceful reign ? 

The heav'n- taught Poet, and enchanting train: 

The well-fill'd palace, the perpetual feaſt, 5 

A land rejoycing, and a people bleſt. 

How goodly ſeems it, ever to employ 

Man's ſocial days in union, and in joy? 

The plenteous board high-heap'd with cates divine, 

And o'er the foaming bowl the laughing wine. * 
Vo I. II. M m m Amid 
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Amid theſe joys, why ſeeks thy mind to know 
Th unhappy ſeries of a wand'rer's woe? 
Remembrance ſad, whoſe image to review 
Alas! muſt open all my wounds anew. 

'5 And oh, what firſt, what laſt ſhall J relate, 
Of woes unnumber'd, ſent by Heavn and Fate? 

Know firſt the man (tho' now a wretch diſtreſt) 

Who hopes thee, Monarch! for his future gueſt. 
Behold Ulyſſes! no ignoble name, 

20 Earth ſounds my wiſdom, and high heav'n my fame. 

My native ſoil is Ithaca the fair, 


Where high Neritus waves his woods in air: 
Dulichium, Sam?, and Zacynthus crown'd 
With ſhady mountains, ſpread their iſſes afound, 
25 (Theſe to the north and night's dark regions run, 
Thoſe to Aurora and the riſing ſun.) 
Low lies our Iſle, yet bleſt in fruitful ſtores; 
Strong are her ſons, tho' rocky are her ſhores; 
And none, ah none ſo lovely to my fight, 
0 Of all the lands that heav'n o'erſpreads with light! 
In vain Calypſo long conſtrain'd my ſtay, 
With ſweet, reluctant, amorous delay; 


With 
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With all her charms as vainly Circe ſtrove, 

And added magick, to ſecure my love. 

In pomps or joys, the palace or the grott, 35 
My country's image. never was forgot, 

My abſent parents roſe before my ſight, 

And diſtant lay contentment and delight. 

Hear then the woes, which mighty Jove ordain'd 
To wait my paſlage from the 7rojan land. 40 
The winds from {hon to the Cicons ſhore, 

Beneath cold Iſinarus, our veſſels bore. 

We boldly landed on the hoſtile place, 

And ſack d the city, and deſtroy'd the race, 

Their wives made captive, their poſſeſſions ſhar'd, 45 
And ev'ry ſoldier found a like reward. 

I then advis'd to fly: not ſo the reſt, 

Who ſtay'd to revel, and prolong the feaſt: 

The fatted ſheep and fable bulls they ſlay, 
And bowls flow round, and riot waſtes the day. 50 
Mean-time the (icons, to their holds retir'd, 

Call on the Cicons, with new fury fir'd; 

With early morn the gather'd country ſwarms, 
And all the Continent is bright with arms: 


Thick, 
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Thick, as the budding leaves or riſing flow'rs 

O'erſpread the land, hen ſpring deſcends in ſhow'rs: 

All expert ſoldiers, skill'd on foot to dare, 

Or from the bounding courſer urge the war. 

Now Fortune changes (ſo the fates ordain) 

60 Our hour was come, to taſte our ſhare of pain. 

| Cloſe at the ſhips the bloody fight began, 
Wounded they wound, and man expires on man, 
Long as the morning ſun increaſing bright 
O'er heav'n's pure azure ſpread the growing light, 

65 Promiſcuous death the form of war confounds, 
Each adverſe battel gor'd with equal wounds: 
But when his evening wheels o'erhung the main, 
Then conqueſt crown'd the fierce Ciconian train. 
Six brave companions from each ſhip we loſt, 

70 The reſt eſcape in haſte, and quit the coaſt, 
With fails outſpread we fly th' unequal ftrife, 
Sad for their loſs, but joyful of our life. | 
Yet as we fled, our fellows rites we pay'd, 

And thrice we call'd on each unhappy Shade. 


-5 Mean-while the God whoſe hand the thunder 
forms, 


[ſtorms: 
Drives clouds on clouds, and blackens heav'n with 


Wide 
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Wide o'er the waſte the rage of Boreas ſweeps, 
And Night ruſh'd headlong on the ſhaded deeps. 
Now here, now there, the giddy ſhips are born, 
And all the rattling ſhrouds in fragments torn. 3 
We furl'd the fail, we ply'd the lab'ring oar, 

Took down our maſts, and row'd our ſhips to ſhore. 
Two tedious days and two long nights we lay, 
O'erwatch'd and batter'd in the naked bay. 
But the third morning when Aurora brings, 8 
We rear the maſts, we ſpread the canvas wings; 
Refreſh'd, and careleſs on the deck reclin'd, 
We lit, and truſt the pilot and the wind. 
Then to my native country . had I fail'd; 

But, the cape doubled, adverſe winds prevail'd. yo 
Strong was the tyde, which by the northern blaſt 
Impell'd, our veſſels on Cythera caſt. 

Nine days our fleet th' uncertain tempeſt bore 
Far in wide ocean, and from fight of ſhore: 

The tenth we touch'd, by various errors toſt, 
The land of Lotos, and the flow'ry coaſt. 

We climb'd the beach, and ſprings of water found, 
Then ſpread our haſty banquet on the ground. 
Vo. II. Nun Three 
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Three men were ſent, deputed from the erew, 

(An herald one) the dubious coaſt to view, 

And learn what habitants poſſeſt the place? 
They went, and found a hoſpitable race: 

Not prone to ill, nor ſtrange to foreign gueſt, 
They eat, they drink, and nature gives the feaſt; 

105 The trees around them all their food produce, 
Lotos the name, divine, nectareous juice ' 
(Thence call'd Lozophazi) which whoſo taftes, 
Infatiate riots in the ſweet repaſts, 

Nor other home nor other care intends, 

ro But quits his houſe, his country, and his friends: 
The three we ſent, from off th' inchanting ground 
We dragg'd reluctant, and by force we bound: 
The reſt in haſte forſook the pleaſing ſhore, 
Or, the charm taſted, had return'd no more. 

15 Now plac'd in order, on their banks they ſweep 
The ſea's ſmooth face, and cleave the hoary deep; 
With heavy hearts we labour thro' the tyde, 
To coaſts unknown, and oceans yet untry'd. 

The land of Cychps firſt; a ſavage kind, 
120 Nor tam'd by manners, nor by laws confin'd: 
Untaught 
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Untaught to plant, to turn the glebe and ſow, 
They all their products. to free nature owe. 
The ſoil untillid: a ready harveſt yields, 
With wheat and barley wave the golden fields, 
Spontaneous. wines from weighty cluſters pour, 125 
And Jove deſcends. in each. prolific ſhow'r. 
By theſe no ſtatutes and no rights are known, 
No council held, no Monarch fills the throne, 
But high on hills or airy cliffs they dwelh 
Or deep in caves whoſe entrance leads to hell. 
Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 
Heedleſs of others, to his own ſevere. 
Oppos d to the Cychpean coaſts, there lay 

An le, whoſe hills their ſubject fields ſurvey; 
Its name Lachea, crown'd with many a grove, 
Where ſavage goats thro' pathleſs thickets rove: 
No needy mortals here, with hunger bold, 
Or wretched hunters thro' the wintry cold 
Purſue their flight, but leave them ſafe to bound 
From hill to hill, o'er all the deſart ground. 
Nor knows the ſoil to feed the fleecy care, 
Or feels the labours of the crooked ſhare, 


130 


135 


140 
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But uninhabited, untill'd, unſown 
It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. 

145 For there no veſſel with vermilion prore, 

Or bark of traffic, glides from ſhore to ſhore; 
The rugged race of ſavages, unskill'd 

The ſeas to traverſe, or the ſhips to build, 
Gaze on the coaſt, nor cultivate the ſoil, 

150 Unlearn'd in all th' induſtrious arts of toil. 
Yet here all products and all plants abound, 
Sprung from the fruitful genius of the ground; 

Fields waving high with heavy crops arc ſeen, 
And vines that flouriſh in eternal green, 

155 Refreſhing meads along the murm'ring main, 
And fountains ſtreaming down the fruitful plain. 

A port there is, inclos'd on either ſide, 
Where ſhips may reſt, unanchor'd and unty'd ; 
Till the glad mariners incline to fail, 

160 And the ſea whitens with the riſing pale. 
High at its head, from out the cavern'd rock 
In living rills a guſhing fountain broke: 
Around it, and above, for ever green 
The buſhing alders form'd a ſhady ſcene. 


Hither 


- 
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Hither ſome fav ring God, beyond our thought, 


165 
Thro' all- ſurrounding ſhade our navy brought; 

For gloomy Night deſcended on the main; 

Nor glimmer'd Phebe in th ethereal plain: 

But all unſeen the clouded Iſland lay, | 
And all unſeen the ſurge and rowling ſea, > 170 


Till fafe we anchor'd in the ſhelter'd bay: 

Our fails we gather'd, caſt our cables oer, 

And ſlept ſecure along the ſandy ſhore. 

Soon as again the roſy morning ſhone, 

Reveal'd the landſcape and the ſcene unknown; 
With wonder ſeiz d, we view the pleaſing ground, 
And walk delighted, and expatiate round. 
Rows d by the woodland nymphs, at early dawn; 
The mountain goats came bounding o'er the lawn: 
In haſte our fellows to the ſhips repair, 

For arms and weapons of the ſylvan war; 
Strait in three ſquadrons all our crew we part, 
And bend the bow, or wing the miſlile dart; 
The bounteous Gods afford a copious prey, 
And nine fat goats each veſſel bears away: 185 


175 


180 
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The royal bark had ten. Our ſhips compleat 
We thus ſupply'd, (for twelve were all the fleet.) 
Here, till the ſetting ſun rowil'd down the light, 
We fate indulging in the genial rite: 
199 Nor wines were wanting; thoſe from ample jars 
We drain'd, the prize of our Ciconian wars. 
The land of Cyclps lay in proſpect near; | 
The voice of goats, and bleating flocks we hear, + 
And from their mountains riſing ſmokes appear. f 
195 Now ſunk the ſun, and darkneſs cover'd o'er 
The face of things: along the ſea-beat ſhore 
Satiate we ſlept: But when the ſacred dawn 
Ariſing glitter'd o'er the dewy lawn, 
I call'd my fellows, and theſe words addreſt. 
200 My dear aſſociates, here indulge your reſt: 
While, with my {ſingle ſhip, adventurous I 
Go forth, the manners of yon men to try; 
Whether a race unjuſt, of barb'rous might, 
| Rude, and unconſcious of a ſtranger's right; 
Or ſuch who harbour pity in their breaſt, 
Revere the Gods, and ſuccour the diſtreſt ? 


This 
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This faid, I climb'd my veſſel's lofty ſide; 
My train obey'd me and the ſhip unty'd. 


In order ſeated on their banks, they ſweep 
Neptune's ſmooth face, and cleave the yielding deep. 21 
When to the neareſt verge of land we drew, 

Faſt by the ſea a lonely cave we view, 

High, and with dark'ning lawrels cover'd o'er; 
Where ſheepand goats lay {lumb'ring round the ſhore. 


Near this, a fence of marble from the rock, 215 
Brown with o'er-arching pine, and ſpreading oak. 
A Giant-ſhepherd here his flock maintains 

Far from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, 

In ſhelter thick of horrid ſhade reclin'd; 
And gloomy miſchiefs labour in his mind. 20 
A form enormous! far unlike the race 

Of human birth, in ſtature, or in face; 

As ſome lone mountain's monſtrous growth he ſtood, 
Crown'd with rough thickets, and a nodding wood. 

I left my veſſel at the point of land, 229 


And cloſe to guard it, gave our crew command: 


With only twelve, the boldeſt and the beſt, 
I ſeek th adventure, and forſake the reſt. 


Then 
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Then took a goatskin fill'd with precious wine, 
The gift of Maron, of Evantheus line, | 
(The Prieſt of Phæbus at th' Iſmarian ſhrine) ſ 

In ſacred ſhade his honour'd manſion ſtood 
Amidſt Apollo's conſecrated wood; 

Him, and his houſe, heav'n mov'd my mind to fave, 
235 And coſtly preſents in return he gave; 
Sev'n golden talents to perfection wrought, 
A ſilver bowl that held a copious draught, 
And twelve large veſſels of unmingled wine, 
Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine! 
2 Which now ſome ages from his race conceal'd, 
The hoary Sire in gratitude reveal'd. 

Such was the wine: to quench whole fervent ſteam, 
Scarce twenty meaſures from the living ſtream 
To cool one cup ſufficd: the goblet crown'd 

25 Preath'd aromatic fragrancies around. 

Ot this an ample vaſe we heav'd a-board, 

And brought another with proviſions ſtor'd. 

My ſoul foreboded I ſhould find the bow'r 

Of ſome fell monſter, fierce with barb'rous pow'r, 


Some 
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Some ruſtic wretch, who liv'd in heav'n's deſpight, 53 
Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. 

The cave we found, but vacant all within, 

(His flock the Giant tended on the green) 

But round the grott we gaze, and all we view 

In order rang'd, our admiration drew : 255 
The bending ſhelves with loads of cheeſes preſt, 
The folded flocks each ſep'rate from the reſt, 

(The larger here, and there the leſſer lambs, 

The new-fall'n young here bleating for their dams; 
The kid diſtinguiſh'd from the lambkin lies:? 2865 
The cavern ecchoes with reſponſive cries. 

Capacious chargers all around were lay'd, 

Full pails, and veſſels of the milking trade. 

With freſh proviſion hence our fleet to ſtore 

My friends adviſe me, and to quit the ſhore; as; 


Or drive a flock of ſheep and goats away, 


Conſult our ſafety, and put off to ſea. 
Their wholſome counſel raſhly I declin'd, 


Curious to view the man of monſtrous kind, 


And try what ſocial 71 ites a ſavage lends: 2.70 
Dire rites alas! and fatal to my friends! 
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Then firſt a fire we kindle, and prepare 
For his return with ſacrifice and prayer. 
The loaden ſhelves afford us full repaſt; 

275 We it expecting. Lo! he comes at laſt. 
Near half a foreſt on his back he bore, 
And caſt the pond'rous burden at the door. 
It thunder'd as it fell. We trembled then, 
And ſought the deep receſſes of the den. 

280 Now driv'n before him, thro' the arching rock, 
Cametumbling, heaps on heaps, thunnumber'd flock: 
Big-udder'd ewes, and goats of female kind, 
(The males were penn'd in outward courts behind) 
Then, heav'd on high, a rock's enormous weight 

285 To the cave's mouth he roll'd, and clos'd the gate. 
(Scarce twenty four-wheel'd cars, compact and ſtrong, 
The maſſy load cou'd bear, or roll along) 

He next betakes him to his evening cares, 
And fitting down, to milk his flocks prepares; 

9 Of half their udders eaſes firſt the dams, 

Then to the mother's teat ſubmits the lambs. 

Half the white ſtream to hard'ning cheeſe he preſt, 
And high in wicker baskets heap'd: the reft > 
Reſerv'd in bowls, ſupply'd his nightly feaſt. | 
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His labour done, he fir'd the pyle that gave 295 
A ſudden blaze, and lighted all the cave: 

We ſtand diſcover'd by the riſing fires; 

Askance the giant glares, and thus enquries. 

What are ye, gueſts? on what adventure, fay, 
Thus far ye wander thro' the wat'ry way? 300 
Pyrates perhaps, who ſeek thro' ſeas unknown 
The lives of others, and expoſe your own? 

His voice like thunder thro' the cavern ſounds: 
My bold companions thrilling fear confounds, 
Appall'd at ſight of more than mortal man! 305 
At length, with heart recover'd, I began. 

From Troys fam' d fields, fad wand'rers o'er the main, 


Behold the relicks of the Grecian train! 
Thro' various ſeas by various perils toſt, 


And forc'd by ſtorms, unwilling, on your coaſt; 3:5 
Far from our deſtin'd courſe, and native land, 
Such was our fate, and ſuch high Jove's command 
Nor what we are befits us to diſclaim, 
Atrides friends, (in arms a mighty name) 
Who taught proud Troy and all her ſons to bow; *r 
Victors of late, but humble ſuppliants now ! 

| Low 
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Low at thy knee thy ſuccour we implore; 
Reſpect us, human, and relieve us, poor. 
At leaſt ſome hoſpitable gift beſtow ; 
320” Tis what the happy to th' unhappy owe: 
'Tis what the Gods require: Thoſe Gods revere, 
The poor and ſtranger are their conſtant care; 
To Jove their cauſe, and their revenge belongs, 
He wanders with them, and he feels their wrongs. 
325 Fools that ye are! (the Savage thus replies, 
His inward fury blazing at his eyes) 
Or ſtrangers, diſtant far from our abodes, 
To bid me rev'rence or regard the Gods. 
Know then we Cyclops are a race above 
330 Thoſe ar-bred people, and their goat-nurs'd Jove : 
And learn, our pow'r proceeds with thee and thine, 
Not as He wills, but as our ſelves incline. 
But anſwer, the good ſhip that brought ye o'er, 
Where lies ſhe anchor'd? near, or off the {hore? 
33s Thus he. His meditated fraud I find, 
(Vers d in the turns of various humankind) 
And cautious, thus. Againſt a dreadful rock, 
Faſt by your ſhore the gallant veſſel broke. 


Scarce 
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Scarce with theſe few I ſcap'd; of all my train, | 
Whom angry Neptune whelm'd beneath the main; > 349 
The ſcatter'd wreck the winds blew back ling.) 
He anſwer'd with his deed. His bloody hand 

Snatch'd two, unhappy ! of my martial band; 
And daſh'd like dogs againſt the ſtony floor; 
The pavement ſwims with brains and mingled gore. 345 
Torn limb from limb, he ſpre:ds his horrid feaſt; 
And fierce devours it like a mountain beaſt: 
He ſucks the marrow, and the blood he drains, 

Nor entrails, fleſh; nor ſolid bone remains. 
We ſee the death from which we cannot move, 35> 
And humbled groan beneath the hand of Tore. 

His ample maw with human carnage fill d, 
A milky deluge next the giant ſwill'd; 
Then ſtretch'd in length o'er half the cavern'd rock, 
Lay ſenſeleſs, and ſupine, amidſt the flock. 355 
To ſeize the time, and with a ſudden wound 
To fix the ſlumb'ring monſter to the ground, 
My ſoul impells me; and in act I ſtand 
To draw the ſword; but Wiſdom held my hand. 
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60 A deed ſo raſh had finiſh'd all our fate, 
No mortal forces from the lofty gate 
Could roll the rock. In hopeleſs grief we lay, 
And ſigh, expecting the return of day. 
Now did the rofy-finger'd morn ariſe, 
365 And ſhed her facred light along the skies. 
He wakes, he lights the fire, he milks the dams, 
And to the mother's teat ſubmits the lambs. 
The task thus finiſh'd of his morning hours, 
Two more he ſnatches, murders, and devours. 
370 Then pleas'd and whiſtling, drives his flock before; 
Removes the rocky mountain from the door, 
And ſhuts again; with equal eaſe diſpos'd, 
As a light quiver's lid is op'd and. clos'd. 
His giant voice the ecchoing region fills: 
375 His flocks, obedient, ſpread o'er all the hills. 
Thus left behind, ev'n in the laſt deſpair 
I thought, devis'd, and Pallas heard my prayer. 
Revenge, and doubt, and caution, work d my breaſt; 
But this of many counſels ſeem'd the beſt: 
80 The monſter's club within the cave I ſpy d, 
A tree of ſtatelieſt growth, and yet undry'd, 
Green 
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Green from the wood; of height and bulk fo vaſt, 
The largeſt ſhip might claim it for a maſt. 

This ſhotten'd of its top, I gave my train 

A fathom's length, to ſhape it and to plain; 28; 
The narrow'r end I ſharpen'd to a ſpire; 

Whoſe point we harden'd with the force of fire, 
And hid it in the duſt that ſtrow'd the cave. 

Then to my few companions, bold and brave, 
Propos'd, who firſt the vent'rous deed ſhould try? 50 
In the broad orbit of his monſtrous eye 
To plunge the brand, and twirl the pointed wood; 
When ſlumber next ſhould tame the mari of blood. 
Juſt as J wiſh'd, the lots were caſt on four; 

My ſelf the fifth. We ſtand, and wait the hour. 9; 
He comes with evening: all his fleecy flock 

Before him march, and pour into the rock: 

Not one, or male or female, ſtay'd behind; 

(So fortune chanc'd, or fo ſome God deſign'd) 
Then heaving high the ftone's unwieldy weight, 40 
He rolPF'd it on the cave, and elos d the gate. 

Firſt down he fits, to milk the woolly dams, 

And then permits their udder to the lambs. 


Next 
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Next ſeiz d two wretches more, and headlong caſt, 
495 Brain'd on the rock; his ſecond dire repaſt. 
I then approach'd him reeking with their gore, 
And held the brimming goblet foaming oer: 
Help] ſince human fleſh has been thy feaſt, 
Now drain this goblet, potent to digeſt: 
4% Know hence what treaſures in our ſhip we loſt, 
And what rich liquors other climates boaft. 
We to thy ſhore the precious freight ſhall bear, 
If home thou ſend us, and vouchſafe to ſpare. 
But oh! thus furious, thirſting thus for gore, 
4:5 The ſons of men ſhall ne'er approach thy ſhore 
And never ſhalt thou taſte this Nectar more. | 
He heard, he took, and pouring down his throat 
Delighted ſwill'd the large, luxurious draught. 
More! give me more, he cry'd: the boon be thine, 
40 Whoc'er thou art that bear'ſt celeſtial wine! 
Declare thy name; not mortal 1s this juice, 
Such as th' unbleſt Cychpean climes produce, 
(Tho' ſure our vine the largeſt cluſter yields, 
And Joe's ſcorn'd thunder ſerves to drench our fields) 


But 
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But this deſcended from the beſt abodes, 425 
A rill of Nectar, ſtreaming from the Gods. 

He ſaid, and greedy graſp'd the heady bowl, 
Thrice drain'd, and pour'd the deluge on his ſoul. 
His ſenſe lay cover'd with the dozy fume; 
While thus my fraudful ſpeech I reaſſume. 

Thy promis'd boon, O Cychp! now I claim, 
And plead my title: Noman is my name. 
By that diſtinguiſh'd from my tender years, 


439 


Tis what my parents call me, and my peers. 

The Giant then. Our promis'd grace receive, 435 
| The hoſpitable boon we mean to give: 

When all thy wretched crew have felt my pow'r, 
Noman ſhall be the laſt I will devour. 

He ſaid; then nodding with the fumes of wine 
Dropt his huge head, and ſnoring lay ſupine. 440 
His neck obliquely o'er his ſhoulder hung, 
Preſt with the weight of ſleep that tames the ſtrong: 
There belcht the mingled ſteams of wine and blood, 
And human fleſh, his indigeſted food, 
Sudden I ſtir the embers, and inſpire 445 
With animating breath the ſeeds of fire; 
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Each drooping ſpirit with bold words repair, 
And urge my train the dreadful deed to dare. 
The ſtake now glow'd beneath the burning bed 
450 (Green as it was) and ſparkled fiery red. 
Then forth the vengeful inſtrument I bring; 
With beating hearts my fellows form a ring. 
Urg'd by ſome preſent God, they ſwift let fall 
The pointed torment on his viſual ball. 
455 My ſelf above them from a riſing ground 
Guide the ſharp ſtake, and twirl it round and round. 
As when a ſhipwright ſtands. his workmen Oer, 
Who plye the wimble, ſome huge beam to bore; 
Urg'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins about, 
460 The grain deep-piercing till it ſcoops it out: 
In his broad eye ſo whirls the fiery wood; 
From the pierc'd pupil ſpouts the boiling blood; 
Sing'd are his brows; the ſcorching lids grow black; 
The gelly bubbles, and the fibres crack. 
+55 And as when Arm'rers temper in the ford 
The keen- edg d pole- axe, or the ſhining ſword, 
The red- hot metal hiſſes in the lake, 
Thus in his eyeball; hiſs'd the plunging ſtake. 
He 
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He ſends a dreadful groan: the rocks around 

Thro all their inmoſt-· winding taves reſound. 9 
Scar'd we receded. Forth, with fraritic harid 

He tore, and daſh'd on earth the #baty brand: 

Then calls the Cyclops, all that round him dwell, 
With voice like thunder, and a direful yell. 

From all their dens the one-ey'd race fepait, 475 
From rifted rocks, and mountains bleak in air. 

All haſte aſſembled, at his well-known roar, 
Enquire the cauſe, and croud the cavern door. 

What hurts thee, Polpheme? what ſtrange affriglit 
Thus breaks our ſlumbers, and difturbs the night? 480 
Does any mortal in th' unguarded hour 
Of ſleep, oppreſs thee, or by fraud or pow'r? 

Or thieves inſidious thy fair flock ſurprize? 
Thus they: the Cychp from his den replies. 

Friends, Noman kills me; Noman in the hour 485 

Of ſleep, oppreſſes me with fraudful pow'r. 

« If no man hurt thee, but the hand divine 

« Inflict diſeaſe, it fits thee to reſign: 

« To Jove or to thy father Neptune pray. 

The brethren cry d, and! inſtant ſtrode away. ye 
Joy 
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Joy touch'd my ſecret ſoul, and conſcious heart, 
Pleasd with th' effect of conduct and of art. 
Mean- time the Cyclop raging with his wound, 
Spreads his wide arms, and ſearches round and round: 

495 At laſt, the ftone removing from the gate, 
With hands extended in the midſt he fate; 
And ſearch'd each paſſing ſheep, and felt it o'er, 
Secure to ſeize us ere we reach'd the door. 
(Such as his ſhallow wit, he deem'd was mine) 

0 But ſecret I revolv'd the deep deſign: 
Twas for our lives my lab'ring boſom wrought; 
Each ſcheme I turn'd, and ſharpen'd evry thought; 
This way and that, I caſt to ſave my friends, 
'Till one reſolve my varying counſel ends. 

505 Strong were the Rams, with native purple fair, 
Well fed, and largeſt of the fleecy care. 
Theſe, three and three, with oſier bands we ty'd, 
(The twining bands the Cyclop's bed ſupply'd) 
The midmoſt bore a man; the outward two 

o Secur'd each ſide: So bound we all the crew. 
One ram remain'd, the leader of the flock; 


In his deep fleece my graſping hands I lock, 
And 
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And faſt beneath in woolly curls inwove 
There cling implicite, and confide in Jove. 
When roſy morning glimmer'd o'er the dales, 5:5 
He drove to paſture all the luſty males: 
The ewes {till folded, with diſtended thighs 
 Unmilk'd, lay bleating in diſtreſsful cries. | 
But heedleſs of thoſe cares, with anguiſh ſtung, 
He felt their fleeces as they paſs'd along, 0 
(Fool that he was) and let them ſafely go, 
All unſuſpecting of their freight below. 

The maſter Ram at laſt approach'd the gate, 
Charg'd with his wool, and with Uhyes fate. 
Him while he paſt the monſter blind beſpoke: - fg 
What makes my ram the lag of all the flock? 
Firſt thou wert wont to crop the flow'ry mead, 
Firſt to the field and river's bank to lead, 
And firſt with ſtately ſtep at evening hour 
Thy fleecy fellows uſher to their bow'r. 530 
Now far the laſt, with penſive pace and flow 
Thou mov'ſt, as conſcious of thy maſter's woe! 
Seeſt thou theſe lids that now unfold in vain? 
(The deed of Noman and his wicked train) 

Vor. II. 8 Oh! 
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;35Oh! didſt thou feel for thy afflicted Lord, 
And wou'd but Fate the pow'r of ſpeech afford! 
Soon might'it thou tell me, where in ſecret here 
The daſtard lurks, all trembling with his fear: 
Swung round and round, and daſh'd from rock to rock, 
54 His batter'd brains ſhou'd on the pavement ſmoke. 
No caſe, no pleaſure my ſad heart receives, 
While ſuch a monſter as vile Noman lives. 
The Giant ſpoke, and thro the hollow rock 
Diſnuſs'd the Ram, the father of the flock. 
545 No ſooner freed, and thro' th' encloſure paſt, 
Firſt I releaſe my ſelf, my fellows laſt: 
Fat ſheep and goats in throngs we drive before, 
And reach our veſſel on the winding ſhore. 
With joy the failors view their friends return'd, 
559And hail us living whom as dead they mourn'd. 
Big tears of tranſport ſtand in ev'ry eye: 

I check their fondneſs, and command to fly. 
Aboard in haſte they heave the wealthy ſheep, 
And ſnatch their oars, and ruſh into the deep. 
555 Now off at ſea, and from the ſhallows clear, 

As far as human voice cou'd reach the car; 


With 
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With taunts the diſtant giant I accoſt, 
Hear me, oh Cychp! hear ungracious hoſt! | 
Twas on no coward, no ignoble ſlave, 
Thou meditat'ſt thy meal in yonder cave; 660 
But one, the vengeance fated from above 
Doom'd to inflict; the inſtrument of ove. 
Thy barb'rous breach of hoſpitable bands, 
The God, the God revenges by my hands. 

Theſe words the Cyciops' burning rage provoke: 55; 
From the tall hill he rends a pointed rock; 
High o'er the billows flew the maſly load, 
And near the ſhip came thund'ring on the flood. 
It almoſt bruſh'd the helm, and fell before: 
| The whole ſea ſhook, and refluent beat the ſhore. 575 
The ſtrong concuſſion on the heaving tyde 
Roll'd back the veſſel to the Iſland's fide: 
Apain I ſhov'd her off; our fate to fly, 
Each nerve we ftretch, and ev'ry oar we ply. 
Juſt ſcap d impending death, when now again 775 
We twice as far had furrow'd back the main, 
Once more 1 raiſe my voice; my friends afraid 
With mild entreaties my deſign diſſuade. 


What 
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What boots the god-leſs Giant to provoke? 

o Whoſe arm may fink us at a ſingle ſtroke. 
Already, when the dreadful rock he threw, 
Old Ocean ſhook, and back his ſurges flew. 
Thy ſounding voice directs his aim again; 

The rock o'erwhelms us, and we ſcap'd in vain. 

55 But I, of mind elate, and ſcorning fear, 
Thus with new taunts inſult the monſter's ear. 
Cyclop! if any, pitying thy diſgrace, 

Ask who disfigur'd thus that eye-leſs face? 
Say 'twas Uly/es ; twas his deed, declare, 

zoo Laerter ſon, of Ithaca the fair; 
LHſſes, far in fighting fields renown'd, 
Before whoſe arm Troy tumbled to the ground. 
Th' aſtoniſht Savage with a roar replies: 
Oh heav'ns! oh faith of ancient prophecies ! 


595 This, Telemus Eurymedes foretold, 


(The mighty Seer who on theſe hills grew old; 
Skill'd the dark fates of mortals to declare, 

And learn'd in all wing'd omens of the air) 
Long ſince he menac'd, ſuch was Fate's command; 


5o And nam'd Ulyſſes as the deſtin'd hand. 
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I deem'd ſome godlike Giant to behold, 

Or lofty Hero, haughty, brave, and bold; 

Not this weak pigmy-wretch, of mean deſign, 
Who not by ſtrength ſubdu'd me, but by wine. 
But come, accept our gifts, and join to pray 605 


Great Neptune's bleſſing on the watry way: 

For his I am, and I the lineage own; 

Th' immortal father no leſs boaſts the ſon. 

His pow'r can heal me, and re-light my eye; 

And only his, of all the Gods on high. 610 

O! could this arm (I thus aloud rejoin'd) 

From that vaſt bulk diſlodge thy bloody mind, 
And ſend thee howling to the realms of night! 
As ſure, as Neptune cannot give thee ſight. 

Thus I: while raging he repeats his cries, 615 
With hands uplifted to the ſtarry skies. 
Hear me, oh Neptune] thou whoſe arms are hurl'd 
From ſhore to ſhore, and gird the ſolid world. 

If thine I am nor thou my birth difown, _ 

And if th' unhappy Cyclop be thy Son; . bo 
Let not Ulyſes breathe his native air, | 
Laerter ſon, of Ithaca the fair. 

Vol. II. Ttt If 
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If to review his country be his fate, 
Be it thro' toils and ſuff rings, long and late; 
6:5 His loſt companions let him firſt deplore; 
Some veſſel, not his own, tranſport him o'er; 
And when at home from foreign ſuff rings freed, 
More near and deep, domeſtic woes ſucceed! 
With Imprecations thus he fill'd the air, 
60 And angry Neptune heard th' unrighteous pray'r. 
A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 
He whirl'd it round; it ſung acroſs the main: 
It fell, and bruſh'd the ſtern: The billows roar, 
Shake at the weight, and refluent beat the ſhore. 
635 With all our force we kept aloof to ſea, 
And gain'd the Iſland where our veſſels lay. 
Our ſight the whole collected navy chear'd, 
Who, waiting long, by turns had hop'd and fear'd. 
There diſembarking on the green ſea-ſide, 
% We land our cattle, and the ſpoil divide: 
Of theſe due ſhares to ev'ry ſailor fall; 
The maſter Ram was voted mine by all: 
And him (the guardian of Ulyſer fate) 
With pious mind to Heav'n I conſecrate. 


But 


— 
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But the great God, whoſe thunder rends the skies, 545 
Averſe, beholds the ſmoaking ſacrifice; 
And ſees me wand' ring ſtill from coaſt to coaſt; 
And all my veſſels, all my people, loſt! 

While thoughtleſs we, indulge the genial rite,” 
As plenteous cates and flowing bowls invite; 65 
Till evening Phebus roll'd away the light: | 
Stretch'd on the ſhore in careleſs eaſe we reſt, 
Till ruddy morning purpled o'er the eaſt. 

Then from their anchors all our ſhips unbind, 
And mount the decks, and call the willing wind. a,; 
Now rang'd in order on our banks, we ſweep 
With haſty ſtrokes the Hoarſe-reſounding deep; 
Blind to the future, pen ſive with our fears, 

Glad for the living, for the dead in tears. 
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s we are now come to the Epiſodical part of 
che Odyſſey, it may be thought neceſlary to 
ſpeak ſomething of the nature of Epiſodes. 

As the action of the Epic is always one, en- 
tire, and great Action; ſo the moſt trivial Epi- 
ſodes muſt be ſo interwoven with it, as to be 
neceſſary parts, or convenient, as Mr. Dryden obſerves, to carry on 
the main deſign: either ſo neceſſary, as without them the Poem 
muſt be . or ſo convenient, that no others can be imagin d 
more ſuitable to the place in which they ſtand: There is no- 
thing to be left void in a firm building, even the cavities ought 
not to be fill'd up with rubbiſh deſtructive to the ſtrength of it 
but with materials of the fame kind, tho of leſs pieces, and fir. 
ted to the main fabric. | 

Ariſtotle tells us, that what is comprehended in the firſt plat- 
form of the fable is proper, the reſt is Epiſode: Let us exa- 
mine the Odyſſey by this rule: The groundwork of the Poem is, 
a Prince KY 5 from his country ſeveral years, Neptune hinders 
his return, yet at laſt he breaks thro' all obſtacles, and re- 
turns, where he finds great diſorders, the Authors of which he 
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puniſhes, and reſtores peace to his kingdoms. This is all that is 
eſſential to the model; this the Poet is not at liberty to change; 
this is ſo neceſſary, that any alteration deſtroys the deſign, ſpoils 
the fable, and makes another Poem of it. But Epiſodes are 
changeable; for inſtance, rho' it was neceſſary that Ulyſſes being 
abſent ſhould ſpend ſeveral years with foreign Princes, yet it was 
not neceſſary that one of theſe Princes ſhould be Antiphates, ano- 
ther Alcinous, or that Circe or Calypſo ſhould be the perfons who 
entertain'd him: It was in the Poet's choice to have chang d theſe 
perſons and ſtates, without changing his e or fable. Thus tho 
theſe adventures or Epiſodes become parts of the ſubject after they 
are choſen, yet they are not originally eſſential to the ſubject. But 
in what ſenſe then are they neceſſary? The reply is, Since the ab- 
ſence of Ulyſſes was abſolutely neceſſary, it x that not being 
at home, he muſt be in ſome other country; and therefore tho 
the Poet was at liberty to make uſe of none of theſe particular 
adventures, yet it was not in his choice to make uſe 1 none at 
all; if theſe had been omitted, he muſt have ſubſtituted others, 
or elſe he would have omitted part of the matter contain d in his 
model, wiz. the adventures of a perſon long abſent from his 
country; and the Poem would have been defective. So that Epi- 
ſodes are not actions, but parts of an action. It is in Poetry, as 
Ariſtotle obſerves, as in Painting; a Painter puts many actions 
into one piece, but they all conſpire to form one entire and per- 
fect Action: A Poet likewiſe uſes many Epiſodes, but all cos 
Epiſodes taken ſeparately finiſh nothing, they are but imperfect 
members, which all together make one and the ſame action, like 
the parts of a human body, they all conſpire ro conſtitute the 
whole man. | 
In a word, the Epiſodes of Homer are compleat Epiſodes; they 
are pros ro the ſubject, becauſe they are drawn from the ground 
of the fable; they are ſo joyn d to the principal action, that one 
is the neceſſary conſequence of the other, cither truly or probably : 
and laſtly, they are imperfe& members which do not make a 
compleat and finiſh d body; for an Epiſode that makes a com- 
plear action, cannot be part of a principal action, as is eſſential 
to all Epiſodes. | | 
An Epiſode may then be defin d, © a neceſſary part of an action, 
« extended by probable circumſtances.” They are part of an action, 
for they are not added to the principal action, but only 1 
an 
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and amplify that principal action: Thus the Poet to ſhew the 
ſufferings of Ulyſes brings in the ſeveral Epiſodes of Polyphemus, 
Scylla, the Sirens, & c. But why ſhould the words „ extended 
c by probable circumſtances” enter the definition? Becauſe the 
Sufferings of Ulyſſes are propos d in the model of the Fable in 
general only, but by relating the circumſtances, the manner how 
he ſuffer d is diſcover'd, and this connects it with the principal 
action, and ſhews very evidently the neceſſary relation the Epi- 


ſode bears to the main deſign of the Odyſſey. What I have ſaid 
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hope plainly diſcovers the difference between the Epiſodic and 


Principal action, as well as the nature of Epiſodes. See Boſſi 
more largely upon this ſubject. 


II. 


VERSE 3. How ſweet the produfts of a peaceful reign, 2 


This paſſage has given great joy to the Critics, as it has afforde 

them the ill natur d pleaſure of railing, and the ſatisfaction of be- 
lieving they have found a fault in a good Writer. It is fitter, 
lay they, for the mouth of Epicurus than for the ſage Ulyſſes, to 
extol the pleaſures of feaſting and drinking in this manner: He 
whom the Poet propoſes as che ſtandard of human Wiſdom, ſays 
Rapine, ſuffers himſelf to be made drunk by the Pheacians. But it 
may rather be imagin'd, that the Critic was not very ſober when 
he made the reflection; for there is not the leaſt appearance of a 
reaſon for that imputation. Plato indeed in his third book de 
Repub. writes, that what Ulyſſes here ſpeaks is no very proper ex- 


ample of temperance: but every body knows that Plato, 


with reſpect to Homer, wrote with great partiality. Athene- 
us in his 12th book gives us the following interpretation. U- 
Iyſes accommodates his diſcourſe to the preſent occaſion ; he in 
appearance approves of the voluptuous lives of the Phæacians, 


and having heard Alcinous before ſay, that feaſting and ſinging, 


Cc. was their ſupreme delight; he by a ſeaſonable flattery ſeems 


to comply with their inclinations : it being the moſt proper me- 
thod to attain his deſires of being convey'd to his own country. 
He compares Ulyſſes to the Polypus, which is fabled to aſſume the 
colour of every rock to which K approaches : Thus Sophocles, 


Vor. II. | XXX Noe 
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as it is certainly the moſt glorious aim of a Kin 


ſubjects happy, and diffuſe an univerſal joy thro his domi- 
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Noe Tegs avdes owua Tgune, onus 
TIzera Teanec% yuois DeornuoarTy. 


That is, «In your acceſſes to mankind obſerve the Polypys, 
« and adapt your ſelf to the humour of the perſon to whom 
« you apply.” Euſtathius obſerves that this paſſage has been 
condemn'd, but he defends it after the very ſame way with 
Atheneas. 

It is not impoſſible but there may be ſome compliance 
with the nature and manners of the Pheacians, eſpecially be- 
cauſe Ulyſſes is always deſcrib'd as an artful man, not with- 
out ſome mixture of diſſimulation: But it is no difficult mat- 
ter to take the paſſage literally, and yer give it an irreproach- 
able ſenſe. Ulyſſes hat gone thro' innumerable calamities, he had 
liv'd to ſee a great part of Europe and Aſia laid deſolate by a 


bloody war; and after ſo many troubles, he arrives among a na- 


tion that was unacquainted with all rhe miſeries of war, where all 
the people were happy, and paſs'd their lives in eaſe and pleaſures : 
this calm life fills him with admiration, and he artfully praiſes 
what he found praiſe-worthy in it; namely, the entertainments 
and muſic, and paſſes over the gallantries of the people, as Da- 
cier obſerves, gr ny mention. Maximus Tyrius fully vin- 
dicates Homer. It is my opinion, ſays that Author, that the 
Poet, by repreſenting theſe gueſts in the midſt of their entertain- 
ment, delighted with the ſong and muſic, intended to recom- 
mend a more noble pleaſure than eating or drinking, ſuch a plea- 


ſure as a wiſe man may imitate, by approving the better part, 


and rejecting the worſe, and chuſing to pleaſe the ear rather than 
the belly. 1 2 Diſſert. 

If we underſtand the paſſage otherwiſe, the meaning may 
be this. I am perſuaded, fays Ulyſſes, that the moſt agreeable end 
which a King can propoſe, is to ſee a whole nation in univerſal 
joy, when muſic and feaſtings are in every houſe, when plenty is 
on every table, and wines to entertain every gueſt ; This to me 
appears a ſtare of the greateſt felicity. 

In this ſenſe Ulyſſes pays Alcmous a very agreeable compliment; 


g to make his 


nions: He muſt be a rigid Cenſor indeed who blames ſuch plea- 
ſures as theſe, which have nothing contrary in them to Virtue 


and 
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and ſtrict Morality ; eſpecially as they here bear a beautiful op- 


poſition to all the horrors which Ulyſes had ſeen in the wars of 
Troy, and ſhew Pheacia as happy as Troy was miſerable. I will 
ly add, that this agrees with the oriental way of ſpeaking ; and 
in the Poetical parts of the Scriptures, the voice of melody, 
feaſting, and dancing, are uſed to expreſs the happineſs of a nation. 


MED |! 77 | 

VERSE 19. Behoſd Ulyſſes !-—---] The Poet begins with 
declaring the name of Ulyſſes: rhe Pheacians had already been 
acquainted with it by the ſong of Demodocus, and therefore 
it could not fail of raiſing the utmoſt attention and curioſi- 
ty (as Euſtathius obſerves) of the whole aſſembly, to hear the 
ſtory of ſo great an Heroe. Perhaps it may be thought that U- 
Iyſes is oſtentatious, and ſpeaks of himſelf too favourably; but 
the neceſſity of it will appear, if we conſider that Ulyſſes had no- 
thing but his perſonal qualifications to engage the Pheacians in 
his Bur It was therefore requiſite to make thoſe qualificati- 
ons known, and this was not poſhble to be done but by his own 
relation, he being a ſtranger among ſtrangers. Beſides, he {peaks 
before a vain-glorious people, who thought even boaſting no 
fault. It may be queſtion'd whether Virgil be ſo happy in theſe 
reſpects, when he puts almoſt the ſame words into the mouth of 
LEneas. | | 


Sum pius Aneas, raptos qui ex hoſte penates 
Claſſe veho mecum, famd ſuper æthera notus. 


For his boaſt contributes nothing to the re eſtabliſiment of his 
affairs, for he ſpeaks to the Goddeſs Venus. Vet Scaliger infi- 
nitely prefers Virgil before Homer, tho there be no other difference 
in the words, than raptos qui ex hoſte penates, inſtead of 


Os T0 SoNouow 
ArewToU0: MEND. ------ 


He queſtions whether Subtilties, or q, ever raisd any perſon's 
glory to the Heavens; whereas that is the reward of piery. But 
the word is to be underſtood to imply Wiſdom, and all the ſtra- 
tagems of war, GG according to the firſt verſe of the fo, 
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The Man for Wiſdom's various arts renown d. 


He is not leſs ſevere upon the verſes immediately preceding, 
Soi d tua uy: Yupos emeTExmero gods, Gf. 


which lines are undoubtedly very beautiful, and admirably ex- 
preſs the number of the ſufferings of Ulyſſes, the multitude of 
them is ſo great, that they almoſt confound him; and he ſeems 
at a loſs where, to begin, how to proceed, or where to end; and 
they agree very well with the propoſition in the opening of the 
Odyſſey, which was to relate the ſufferings of a brave man. The 
verſes which Scaliger quores are 


Infandum regina jubes renovare dolorem; 
Trojanas ut opes, EXC. 


Onmia ſane non ſie ſud divinitate, and he concludes, that Fg 


has not ſo much imitated Homer, as taught us how Homer ought 
to have wrote. 


IV. 
VERSE 21. ------Ithaca the fair, Where high Neritus, &c.] 


Euſtathius gives various interpretations of this poſition of Itha- 
ca; ſome underſtand it to ſignify that it lies low; others explain 
it to ſignify that it is of a low poſition, but high with reſpect to 
the nei 8 Iſlands; others take TawneerdTy (excellentiſſma) 
in en e ſenſe to imply the excellence of the country, which 
tho it lies low, is productive of brave inhabitants, for Homer 


immediately adds ayaln zzcoresþ@-. Strabo gives a different 


expoſition; Ithaca is xbaum , as it lies near to the Continent, 
and xcuuregrurn, as it is the utmoſt of all the Iſlands towards 
the North, Teos aexloy, for thus Teos CS is to be underſtood. 
So that Ithaca, adds he, is not of a low ſituation, but as it lies 
oppos'd to the Continent, nor the moſt lofty (cn) but 
the moſt extream of the northern Iſlands; for ſo TawneerdTy 
ſignifies. Dacier differs from Strabo in the explication of Teos ys 
T 1£M40v Ts Which he believes to mean the South; ſhe 4 tl the 
words to the Eaſt, or South-caſt, and appeals to the maps which 


lo 
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ſo deſcribe it. It is the moſt northern of the Iſlands, and joyns 
to the Continent of Epirus; it has Dulichium on the eaſt, and on 
the ſouth Samos and Zacynthus. 


V. 


VERSE 31. In vain Calypſo ------ ] Enuftathius obſerves, 
that Ulyſſes repeats his refuſal of the Goddeſs Calypſo and Circe 
in the ſame words, to ſhew Alcinous, by a ſecret denial, that 
he could not be induc'd to ſtay from his country, or marry 
his daughter: He calls Circe AoMozora, becauſe ſhe is skill'd 
in magical Incantations : He deſcribes Ithaca with all its incon- 
veniencies, to convince Alcinous of his veracity, and thar he 
will not deceive him in other circumſtances, when he gives fo 
diſadvantagious a character of a country for which he expreſſes 
ſo great a fondneſs; and laſtly, in relating the death of his friends, 
he ſeems to beguilty of a tautology, in $xvaTov Ts xe Ts. But 
Aulus Gellius gives us the reaſon of it, Atrocitatem rei his idem 
dicendo auxit, mculcavitque, non igitur illa ejuſdem ſignificationts re- 


petitio, ignava & frigida videri debet. 


VI. 


VERSE 41. — JD the Cicons fhore.] Here is the na- 
rural and true beginning of the Odyſſey, which comprehends all 
the ſufferings of Ulyſſes, and theſe offerings take their date im- 
mediately after his leaving the ſhores of Troy; from that moment 
he endeavours to return to his own country, and all the difficul- 
ties he meets with in returning, enter into the ſubject of the Po- 
em. Bur it may then be ask'd, if the Odyſſey does not take up 
the ſpace of ten years, ſince Ulyſſes waſtes ſo many in his return; 
and is not this contrary to the nature of Epic Poetry, which is 
agreed mult not at the longeſt exceed the duration of one year, 
or rather Campaign? The anſwer is, the Poet lets all the time 
paſs which exceeds the bounds of Epic action, before he opens 
the Poem; thus Un: ſpends ſome time before he arrives at the 
Iſland of Circe, with her he continues one year, and ſeven with 


Calypſo; he begins artificially at the concluſion of the action, and 
finds an opportunity to repeat the moſt co nſiderable and nec e 


lary incidents which preceded the opening of the Odyſſey; by 
Vor. II. Yyy . this 
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this method he reduces the duration of it into leſs compaſs than 
the ſpace of two months. This conduct is abſolutely neceſſary, 
for HER the time that the Poet introduces his Heroe upon the 
ſtage, he ought to continue his action to the very end of it, that 
he may never afterwards appear idle or out of motion: This is veri- 
fied in Ulyſes; from the moment he leaves the Iſland Og ygia to the 
death of the Suitors, he is never out of view, never idle; 2 is always 
either in action, or preparing for it, till he is re-eſtabliſh'd in his 
dominions. If the Poet had follow'd the natural order of the 


action, he, like Lucan, would not have wrote an Epic Poem, but 
an Hiſtory in verſe. 


VII. 


VERSE 44. And ſack'd the city -] The Poet aſſigns no 
reaſon why Ulyſſes deſtroys this City of the Cicontans, but we may 


learn from the 1liad, that they were auxiliaries of Troy, Book the 
ſecond. 


With great Euphemus the Ciconians move, 
Sprung from Trozzenian Cœus, low'd of Jove. 


And therefore Ulyſſes aſſaults them as enemies. Euſtathius. 


VIII. 


VERSE 69. Six brave companions from each ſhip we loſt.] This 
is one of the paſſages which fell under the cenſure of Zoilus; it 
is very improbable, ſays that Critic, that each veſſel ſhould loſe 
ſix men exactly, this ſeems a too equal diſtribution to be true, 
conſidering the chance of battle. But it has been anſwer d, that 
Ulyſſes had twelve veſſels, and that in this engagement he loſt ſe- 
venty two ſoldiers; ſo that the meaning is, that taking the total 
of his loſs, and dividing it equally thro the whole fleet, he found 
it amounted exactly to ſix men in every veſſel. This will ap- 
pear to be a true ſolution, if we remember that there was a 
neceſſity to ſupply the loſs of any one ſhip out of the others that 
had ſuffer d leſs; fo that tho one veſſel loſt more than the reſt, 
yet being recruited equally from the reſt of the fleet, there would 
be exactly ſix men wanting in evety veſſel. Enſtathins. 


VERSE 
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IX. 


VERSE 74. And thrice we call d on each unhappy Shade.] This 


paſſage preſerves a piece of Antiquity : It was the cuſtom of the 
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Grecians, when their friends dyd upon foreign ſhores, to uſe 


this ceremony of recalling their ſouls, tho' they obtain'd not 
their bodies; believing by this method, that they tranſported them 


to their own country: Pindar mentions the ſame practice, 


Kyser. > ed | 
buy av #opulau Peitos, fc. 


That is, © Phrixus commands thee to call his foul into his own 
« country.” Thus the Athenians when they loſt any men at ſea, 
went to the ſhores and calling thrice on their names, rais'd a Ce- 
notaph or empty monument to their memories; by performing 
which ſolemnity, they invited the ſhades of the departed to re- 
turn, and perform'd all rites as if the bodies of the dead had re. 
ally been buried by them in their Sepulchres. Euſtathius. 


The Romans as well as the Greeks follow'd the fame cuſtom : 
thus Virgil, 5 


— Et magnd Manes ter voce Vocaui. 


The occaſion of this practice aroſe from the opinion, that the 
ſouls of the departed were not admitted into the ſtate of the hap- 


py, without the performance of che ſepulchral ſolemnities. 


. 


VERSE 95. The tenth we touch d ----- 
The land of Lotos —— 

This paſſage has given occaſion for much controverſy; for ſince 
the Lotophagi in reality are diſtant from the Malean Cape twenty 
two thouſand five hundred ſtades, 14 muſt ſail above two 
thouſand every day, if in nine days he ſail'd to the Lotophagi. 
This objection would be unanſwerable, if we place that nation in 
the Atlantic Ocean, but Dacier obſerves from Strabo, that Polybius 
examin d this point, and thus gives us the reſult of it. This great 

Hiſtorian 
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Hiſtorian maintains, that Homer has not placed the Lofophagi in 
the Atlantic Ocean, as he does the Iſlands of Circe and Calypſo, 
becauſe it was improbable that in the compaſs of ten days the 
molt favourable winds could have carry d Ulyſſes from the Male- 
an Cape into that Ocean; it therefore follows, that the Poet has 
given us the true ſituation of this nation, conformably to Geo- 
graphy, and placed it as it really lies in the Mediterranean; now 
in ten days a good wind will carry a veſſel from Malea into the 
Mediterranean, as Homer relates. | 
This is an inſtance that Homer ſometimes follows truth without 
fiction, ar other times diſguiſes it. But I confeſs I think Homer's 
Poetry woiild have been as beautiful if he had deſcrib'd all his 
Iſlands in their true poſitions : His inconſtancy in this point, may 
ſeem to introduce confuſion and ambiguity, when the truth 
would have been more clear, and as beautiful in his Poctry. 
Nothing can better ſhew rhe great deference which former ages 


pay'd Homer, than theſe defences of the learned Ancients; 


they continually aſcribe his deviations from truth, (as in the in- 
ſtance before us) to deſign, not to ignorance; to his art as a Poet, 
and not to Want of skill as a Geographer. In a writer of leſs 
fame, ſuch relations might be thought errors, but in Homer they 
are either underſtood to be no errors, or if errors, they are vin- 
dicated by the greateft names of Antiquity. 

Euſtathius adds, that the Ancients diſagree about this Iſland: 
ſome place it about Cyrene, from Mauruſia of the African Moors: 
It is allo named Meninx, and lies upon the African coaſt, near the 
leſſer Syrte. It is about three hundred and fifty ſtades in ent. 

r 


and ſomewhat leſs in breadth : It is alſo nam'd Lotophagitis, 


om 
Lotos. 


XI. 


VERSE 106. Lotos.j Enuſtathius aſſures us, that there are 
various kinds of it. It has been a queſtion whether it is a herb, 
a root, or a trec: He is of opinion, that Homer ſpeaks of it as an 
herb; for he calls it & eds, and that the word £647 |£0T 0 
is in its proper ſenſe apply'd to the grazing of beaſts, and 
therefore he judges it not to be a tree, or root, He adds, 
there is an Ag yptian Lotos, which as Herodotus affirms, grows 
in great abundance along the Nile in the time of its inun- 


dations; 
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dations; it reſembles (ſays that Hiſtorian in his Evterpe) a 
Lilly, the Mg yptians dry it in the ſun, then take the pulp out 
of it, which grows like the head of a poppy, and bake it as bread ; 
this kind of it agrees likewiſe with the "Ayuvoy «Jag of Homer, 
Atheneus writes of the Libyan Lotos in the 14th book of 
his Deipnoſophiſt; he quotes the words of Polybius in the x 2th 
book of his Hiſtory, now not extant; that Hiſtorian ſpeaks of it 
as an eye-witneſs, having examin'd the nature of it. © The Lotos 
ce js a tree of no great height, rough and thorny : it bears a green 
ec leaf, ſomewhat thicker and broader than that of the bramble or 
« briar; its fruit at firſt is like the ripe berries of the myrtle, both 
* in ſize and colour, but when it ripens it turns to purple; it is 
ce then about the bigneſs of an olive, it is round, and contains a 
every ſmall kernel; when it is ripe they gather it, and bruiſing it 
« among bread-corn, they put it up into a veſſel, and keep it as 
food for their ſlaves; they dreſs it after the ſame manner for their 
cc Other domeſtics, but firſt rake out the kernel from it: It has the 
ce taſte of a fig, or dates, but is of a far better ſmell: They like- 
ce wiſe make à wine of it, by ſteeping and bruiſing it in water; it 
ce has a very agreeable taſte, like wine temper d with honey. They 
« drink it without mixing it with water, but it will not keep above 
ce ten days, they therefore make it only in ſmall quantities for immedi- 
cc ate uſe.” Perhaps it was this laſt kind of Lotos, which the com- 
panions of Ulyſſes taſted; and if it was thus prepar'd, it gives a 
reaſon why they were overcome with it; for being a wine, it had 
the power of intoxication. | 


i 


— 


XII. 


VERSE 100. An herald one.] The reaſon why the Po- 
et mentions the Herald in particular, is becauſe his office 
was facred; and by the common law of nations his perſon invi- 
olable: Ulyſſes therefore joyns an Herald in this commiſſion, for 
the greater ſecurity of thoſe whom he ſends to ſearch the country. 

| Ly Euſtathius. 


XIII. 


VERSE 114. The charm once taſted, had return d no more.] It 
muſt be confeſs d, that the effects of this Lotos are extraordinary, 
1 ˙ ( and 
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and ſeem fabulous : How then ſhall we reconcile the relation to 
credibiliry 2 The foundation of it might perhaps be no more 
than this; The companions of Ulyſes might be willing to ſettle 
among theſe Lotophagi, being won by the pleaſure of the place, 
and tired with a life of danger and the mp of ſeas. Or per- 
haps it is only an Allegory, to teach us that thoſe who indulge 
themſelves in pleaſures, are with difficulty withdrawn from them, 
and want an Ulyſes to lead them by a kind violence into the 


paths of glory, 


XIV. 


VERSE 119. The land of Cyclops firſs-—----] Homer here 
confines himſelf to the true Geography of Sicily: for in reality, 
a ſhip may eaſily fail in one day ach the land of the Lotophagi 
to Sicily: Theſe Cyclops inhabited the weſtern part of that Lane, 
about Drepane and Lilybeum. Bochart ſhews us, that they derive 
their name from the place of their habitation; for the Pheacians 
call them Chek-lub, by contraction for Chek-lelub ; that is, the gulph 
of Lilybeum, or the men who dwell about the Lilybean gulph. 
The Greeks (who underſtood not the Pheacian language) formed 
the word Cyclop, from Chek-lub, from the affinity of found; which 
word in the Greek language, ſignifying a circular eye, might give 
occaſion to fable that they had but one large round eye in the 
middle of their foreheads. Dacier. 

Euſtathius tells us that the eye of Cyclops is an allegory, to re- 
preſent that in anger, or any other violent paſſion, men fee but 
one ſingle object as that paſſion directs, or ſee but with one 
eye: as WT, 7) u9vov oe: and that paſſion transforms us 
into a kind of ſavages, and makes us brutal and ſanguinary, like 
this Polypheme; and he that by reaſon extinguiſhes ſuch a paſſion, 
may like Ulyſſes be ſaid to yur out that eye that made him fee 
but one ſingle object. | 

I have Fray given another reaſon of this fiction; namely 


their wearing a headpiece, or martial Vizor that had but one ſight 


thro' it, The vulgar form their judgments from appearances 
and a mariner who paſs'd theſe coaſts at a diſtance, ng 
the reſemblance of a broad eye in the forchead of one off theſe 
Cyclops, might relate it accordingly, and impoſe it as a truth 


| upon 
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upon the credulity of the ignorant: it is notorious that things 
equally monſtrous have found belict in all ages. 

But it may be ask d if there were any ſuch perſons who bore 
the name of Cyclops? No leſs an Hiſtorian than Thucydides in- 
forms us, that Sicily was at firſt poſſeſsd and inhabited by Giants, 
by the Leftrigons and Cyclops, a barbarous and inhuman people: 
But he adds, that be ſavages dwelt only in one part of that 


Iſland. 


Cedrenus gives an exact deſcription of the Cyclops: Exciber 
ocvoreos 4 un xUXAG@TL ü Tics d 8% E oO0anus, &. 

« Ulyſſes fell among the Cyclops in Sicily, a people not one- 
ey d according to the Mythologiſts, but men like other men, 
« only of a more gigantic ſtature, and of a barbarous and ſavage 
ce temper.” From this deſcription, we may ſee what Homer writes 
as a Poet, and what as an Hiſtorian ; he paints theſe people in ge- 
neral agreeably to their perſons, only diſguiſes ſome features, to 

ive an ornament to his relation, and to introduce the Maryel- 
{ig which demands a place chiefly in Epic Poetry. 

What Homer ſpeaks of the fertility of Sicily, is agreeable to Hi- 
ſtory : It was call'd anciently Romani Imperii Horreum. Pliny, lib. 1 0. 
cap. 10. writes, that the Leontine plains bear for every grain of 
corn, an hundred. Diodorus Siculus relates in his Hiſtory what Homer 
ſpeaks in Poetry, that the fields of Leontium yield wheat without 
1 culture of the husbandman; he was an eye- witneſs, bei 
a native of the Iſland. From hence in general it may be oblerv's 
that where-ever we can trace Homer, we find, if not biſtoric truth, 
yet the reſemblance of it; that is, as plain truth as can be related 
withour converting his Poem into an Hiſtory. 


XV. 


VERSE 127. By theſe no ſtatutes and no rights are known, 
No council held, no Monarch fills the throne. | 
Plato (obſerves Spondanus) in his third book of laws, treats of Go- 
vernment as practis d in the firſt ages of the world; and refers 
eo this paſſage of Homer; Mankind was originally independant, 
« every Maſter of a family was a kind of a King of his family, 
ee and reign'd over his wife and children like theſe Cyclopeans,” ac- 
cording to the expreſſion of Homer, 


T 065 uw 
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Ariſtotle likewiſe complains, that even in his times, in many pla- 
ces, men lived without laws, according to their own fancies, 
Gn bras O ws gra, KNWTINGS FEUSEION, MIO), 1 RAGS, 
referring likewiſe to this paſſage of Homer. 

Dacier adds from Plato, that after the Deluge, three manners 
of life ſucceeded among mankind ; the firſt was rude and ſavage; 
men were afraid of a ſecond flood, and therefore inhabited the 
ſummirs of mountains, without any dependance upon one ano- 
ther, and each was abſolute in his own family : The ſecond was 
leſs brutal; as the fear of the Deluge wore away by degrees, they 
deſcended toward the bottom of mountains, and began to have ſome 
intercourſe: The third was more poliſh'd; when a full ſecurity from 
the apprehenſions of a flood was eſtabliſh'd by time, they then 
began to inhabit the plains, and a more general commerce by de- 
grees prevailing, they enter d into ſocieties, and eſtabliſh d laws for 


the general good of the whole community. Theſe C clopeans main- 
tain d the firſt ſtate of life in the days of Ulyſſes; x 42 had no in- 
tercourſe with other ſocieties, by reaſon of their barbarities, and 
conſequently their manners were not at all poliſh'd by the gene- 
ral laws of humanity. This account agrees excellently with 
the holy Scriptures, and perhaps Plato borrow'd it from the wri- 
tings of Moſes; after the Deluge men retreated to mountains for 
fear of a ſecond flood; their chief riches, like theſe Cyclopeans, con- 
ſiſted in flocks and herds; and every maſter of a family ruled 
his houſe without any controul or ſubordination, 


XVI. 


VERSE 129. But high on hills, ---- or deep in caves] This is 
ſaid, to give an air of probabiliry to the revenge which Ulyſſes 
takes upon this giant, and indeed to the whole ſtory. He de- 
ſcribes " ſolitary life, to ſhew that he was utterly deſtitute of aſ- 
ſiſtance; and it is for the ſame reaſon, continues Euſtathius, that 
the Poet relates that he left his fleet under a deſart neighbouring 
Iſland, namely to make it probable, chat the Cyclops could not 
ſeize it, or purſue Ulyſſes, having no ſhipping. | 


Vers 
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XVII. 


VERSE 134. An Iſie, whoſe hills, &c.] This little Ile is now 
call'd Æguſa, which ſignifies the Iſle of goats. Cluverius deſcribes 


it after the manner of Homer, Prata mollia, & irrigua, ſolum fer- 
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tile, portum commodum, fontes limpidos. It is not certain whether 


the Poet gives any name to it; perhaps it had not received any in 
theſe ages, it being without inhabitants; tho' ſome take ALY a 
for a proper name, as is obſerv'd by Euſtathius. 


XVII. 


VERSE 144. Bleating Goat.] It is exactly thus in the original, 
Ver, 1 24. Amd dis, balantes; which Pollux, lib. 5. obſerves not to be 
the proper term for the voice of goats, which is Þg@tuayuas. 


XIX. 


VERSE 165. Hither ſome fav'ring God------] This circum- 


ſtance is inſerted with great judgment, Ulyſſes otherwiſe might have 
landed in Sicily, and fall'n into the hands of the Cyclopeans, and 
conſequently been loſt inevitably: He therefore piouſly aſcribes 
his obey by being driven upon this deſolate Iſland, to the gui- 


dance of the Gods; he uſes it as a retreat, leaves his navy there, 


and paſſes over into Hy in one ſingle veſſel, undiſcover d by 


theſe gigantic args; this reconciles the relation to probability, 


and renders his eſcape practicable. Euſtathius. 


XX. 
VERSE 178. The woodland nymphs.] This paſſage is not with- 


out obſcurity, and it is not eaſy to underſtand what is meant by 
the daughters of Jupiter. Euſtathius tells us, the Poet ſpeaks al- 
legorically, and that he means to ſpecify the plants and herbs of 


the field. Jupiter denotes the air, not only in Homer, but in the 


Latm Poets. Thus Virgil, 


Tum pater omnipotens fœcundis imbribus Ather 
Conjugis in gremium lætæ deſcendit 
Vo I. II. Aa a a and 
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and conſequently the herbs and plants being nouriſh'd by the mild 
air and fruitful rains, may be ſaid to be the daughters of Jupiter, 
or off. ſpring of the skies; and theſe goats and beaſts of the field be- 
ing fed by theſe plants and herbs may be ſaid to be awaken d by 
the daughters of Jupiter, that is, they awake to feed upon the her- 
bage early in the morning. KGet. Aloe, dAANY oats ci 70 
Curd uE ddl Lceic, de © OY Fora. Thus Homer makes 
Deities of the vegetative faculties and virtues of the field. I fear 
ſuch boldneſſes would not be allow'd in modern Poetry. 

It muſt be eonfeſs d that this interpretation is very refin'd : But 
I am ſure it will be a more natural explication to take theſe for 
the real mountain Nymphs (Oreades) as they are in many places 


of the Odyſſey ; the very expreſſion is found in the ſixth book, 
—- NuuÞas #880 Alb ------ 


and there ſignifies the Nymphs attending upon Diana in her 
ſports: Immediately after, Ulyſſes being awaken'd by a ſudden 
noiſe, miſtakes Nauſicaa and her damſels for Nymphs of the 
mountains or floods; and this conjecture will not be without 
probability, if we remember that theſe Nymphs were huntreſſes, 
as is evident from their relation to Diana. Why then may not 


the other expreſſion be meant of the Nymphs that are fabled to 
inhabit the mountains? 


XXI. 


VERSE 201. While, with my ſingle ſhip, advent 'rous I.] The 
Reader may be pleas'd to obſerve, that the Poet has here given 
the reins to his nc and run out into a luxuriant deſcription 
of Aguſa and Sicily: he refreſhes the mind of the Reader with 
a pleaſing and beautiful ſcene, before he enters upon a ſtory of 
ſo much horror, as this of the Cyclops. | | 
A very ſufficient reaſon may be aſlign'd, why Ulyſes here goes 
in perſon to ſearch this band: He dares not, as Evuſtathins re- 
marks, truſt his companions; their diſobedience among the Cico- 
mans, and their unworthy conduct among the Lotophagi, have 
convinc'd him that no confidence is to be repos'd in them : This 
ſeems probable, and upon this probability Homer proceeds to 
bring about the puniſhment of Polypheme, which the wiſdom of 
Ulyſſes effects, and it is an action of importance, and conſequently 
| ought to be perform'd by the Heroe * the Poem. 


VERSE 
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VERSE 22 1. A form enormous! far unlike the race of human birth. 
Goropius Becanus, an Antwerpian, has wrote a large diſcourſe to 
prove, that there never were any ſuch men as Giants; contraty 
to the teſtimony both of prophane and ſacred Hiſtory : Thus 
Moſes ſpeaks of the Rephaims of Aſteroth, the Zamzummims of 
Ham, the Enims of Moab, and Anakims of Hebron. See Dent. ii. 
ver. 20, That alſo was call'd a land of Giants, it was a great 
« people, and tall as the Zamzummims.” Thus Goliath muſt be al- 
low'd to be a Giant, for he was ſix cubits and a ſpan, that is, 
nine feet and a ſpan in height; his coat of mail weigh'd five 
thouſand ſhekels of braſs, about one hundred and fifty 
pounds; (but I confeſs others underſtand the leſſer Shekel :) 
the head of his ſpear alone weigh'd ſix hundred ſhekels of 
iron, that is about eighteen or nineteen pounds. We find 
the like relations in prophane Hiſtory : Plutarch in his life 
of Theſeus ſays, that age was productive of men of pro- 
digious ſtature, Giants. Thus Diodorus Siculus; Ag yptis ſeri- 
bunt, Iſidis ætate, fuiſſe vaſto corpore homines, quos Græci dix- 
ere Gigantes. Hevodotus affirms that the body of Oreſftes was 
dug up, and appear d to be ſeven cubits long; but Aulus Gellius 
believes this to be an error. Joſephus writes, I. 18. cap. 6. that 
Vitellius ſent a Few named Eleazar, ſeven cubits in height, as a 
preſent from Artabanus King of the Parthians, to Tiberius Cæ ſar; 
this man was ten feet 8 a half high. Pliny, 7. 16. ſpeaks 
of a man that was nine feet nine inches high; and in another 
place, 6. 30. Sybortas, gentem Aithiopum Nomadum, octona cubi- 
ta longitudine excedere. 

Thus it is evident, that there have been men of very extraor- 
dinary ſtature in former ages. Tho' perhaps ſuch inſtances were 
not frequent in any age or any nation, So that Homer 
only amplifies, not invents; and as there was really a people call'd 
Cyclopeans, ſo they might be men of great ſtature, or giants. 

It may ſeem ſtrange that in al ancient ſtories the firſt 
planters of moſt nations are recorded to be Giants; I ſcarce 
can perſuade my ſelf but ſuch accounts are generally fabu- 
lous; and hope to be pardon'd for a conjecture which may 
give a ſeeming reaſon how ſuch ſtories came to prevail. The 
Greeks were a people of very great antiquity; they made many 
expeditions, as appears from Jaſon, & c. and ſent out frequent 

Colonies : 
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Colonies : Now the head of every Colony was call'd ” AyaZ, and theſe 
adventurers being perſons of great figure in ſtory, were recorded 
as men of war, of might and renown, thro' the old world: 
It is therefore not impoſſible but the Hebrews might form their 
word Anac, from the Greek dc, and uſe it to denote perſons 
of uncommon might and abilities. Theſe they call'd Anac, and ſons 
of Anac; and afterwards in a leſs proper ſenſe uſed it to ſigni 

men of uncommon ſtature, or giants. So that in this an all 
nations may be ſaid to be originally peopled by a ſon of Anac, 


or a Giant, But this is ſubmitted as a conjecture to the Rea- 
der's judgment. 


XXIII. 


VERSE 229. Precious wine the gif of Maron.] Such digreſſions 
as theſe are very frequent in Homer, but I am far from thinking them 
always beauties : Tis true, they give variety to Poetry; but whe- 
ther that be an equivalent for calling off the attention of the Rea- 
der from the more important action, and diverting it with ſmall 
incidents, is what I much queſtion. It is not indeed impoſſible 
but this Maron might have been the friend of Homer, and this 
praiſe of him will then be a monument of his grateful diſpoſi- 
tion; and in this view, a beauty. It muſt be confeſsd that Ho- 
mer makes uſe of this wine to a very good effect, wiz. to bring 
about the deſtruction of Polypheme, and his own deliverance; 
and therefore it was neceſſary to ſet it off very particular- 
ly, but this might have been done in fewer lines. As it now ſtands 
it is a little Epiſode; our expectations are rais'd to learn the event 
of ſo uncommon an adventure, when all of a ſudden Homer 
breaks the ſtory, and gives us a Hiſtory of Maron. But ! di- 
ſtruſt my judgment much rather than Homer's. 


XXIV. 


VERSE 243. Scarce twenty meaſures from the living ſtream 
To cool one cup ſuſſic d —--] | 


There is no wine of fo ſtrong a body as to bear ſuch a diſpro- 
portionable quantity ; but Homer amplifies the Runge of it ro 


prepare the Reader for its ſurprizing effects immediately upon 
Polypheme. 


VERSE 
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VERSE 250. Some ruſtic wretch who liv/d, &c.] This whole 
paſſage muſt be conſ1der'd as told by a perſon long after the ad- 
venture was paſt, otherwiſe how ſhould Ulyſſes know that this 
cave was the habitation of a ſavage monſter betore he had ſeen 
him? and when he tells us that himſelf and twelve compa- 
nions went to ſearch, what people were inhabitants of this 
Iſland? Euſtathius and Dacier ſeem both to have overlook'd this 
obſervation : for in a following note ſhe condemns Ulyſſes for 
not flying from the Iſland, as he was advis'd by his companions. 
Bur if, on the other hand, we ſuppoſe that Ulyſſes was under ap- 
prehenſions from the ſavageneſs of the place, of finding a ſavage 
race of people; it will be natural enough that his mind ſhould 
forebode as much; and it appears from other paſlages, that this ſort 


of inſtinctive preſage was a favourite opinion of Homer's. 
XXVI. 


VERSE 307. From Troy's fam d fields, &c.] This ſpeech is 
very well adapted to make an impreſſion upon Polypheme. Ulyſſes 
applies to move either his fears or his compaſſion; he tells him 
he is an unfortunate perſon, and comes as à ſuppliant; and if 
this prevails nothing, he adds he is a ſubject of the great Agamem- 
non, who had lately deſtroy d a mighty kingdom: Which is ſpoken 
to make him afraid to offer violence to the ſubject of a King 
who had power to revenge any injuries offer d his people. 
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To intimidate him further, he concludes with the mention of the 


Gods, and in particular of Jupiter, as avengers of any breach 
of the laws of hoſpitality: Theſe are arguments well choſen to 
move any perſon, but an inhuman Polypheme. Euſtathius. 


XX VII. 


VERSE 344. And daſſ d like dogs — 

The pavement ſwims, &c.] | 
There is a great beauty in the verſification in the original. 
Tov os uw Hg Ua, ws owwnards Tori Yan 

Kor. it O thuianG> xaudds pics devs d V1. 


Vol. II. B b b b Dionyſius 
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Dionyſus Halicarn. takes notice of it, in his Diſſertation upon pla- 
cing words: When the companions of Ulyſſes, ſays that Author, 
are daſh'd againſt the rock, to expreſs the horror of the action 
Homer dwells upon the moſt inharmonious harſh letters and fylla- 
bles: he no where uſes any ſoftneſs, or any run of verſes to pleaſe 
the ear. Scaliger injudicioufly condemns this deſcription ; “ Homer, 
« ſays he, makes uſe of the moſt offenſive and loathſome expref. 
« ſions, more fit for a butcher's ſhambles than the majefly of 
Heroic Poetry.” Macrobins, lib. 5. cap. 13. of his Saturna- 
lia, commends theſe lines of Homer, and even prefers them be- 
fore the fame deſcription in Vigil; his words are, Navrationem fabi 
nudata Maro poſuit, Homerus reid miſcuit, & dolore narrandi in- 
vidliam crudelitatis equavit. And indeed he muſt be a ſtrange 
Critic that expects ſoft verſes upon a horrible occaſion, whereas 
the verſes ought if poſſible to repreſent the thought they are 
intended to convey; and every perſon's ear will inform him that 
Homer has not in this paſſage executed this rule unſucceſsfully. 


XXVII. 
VERSE 394. The lots were caſt -] Ulyſſes bids his friends 


to caſt lots; this is done to ſhew that he would not voluntarily 
expoſe them to ſo imminent danger. If he had made the choice 
himſelf, they whom he had choſen might have thought he had 
given them up to deſtruction, and they whom he had rejected 
might have judg'd it a ſtain upon them as a want of merit, and 
ſo = complain'd of injuſtice; but by this method he avoids 
theſe inconveniencies. 


XXIX. 


VERSE 399. —— Or ſo ſome God deſign d.] Ulyſſes aſcribes it to 
the influence of the Gods, that Polypheme drives the whole flock 
into his den, and does not ſeparate the females from the males as 
he had before done; for by this accident Ulyſſes makes his eſcape, 
as appears from the following part of the ſtory, Homer here 
uſes the word gjora ue©-, ro ſhew the ſuſpicion which Polypheme 
might entertain that Ulyſſes had other companions abroad who 
might plunder his flocks; and this gives another reaſon why he 
drove them all into his cave, namely for the greater ſecurity. 


VERSE 
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XXX. 


VIISE 432. --— Noman is my, name.) I will not trouble 
the Reader with a long account of rig to be found in Euſfut hius, 
who ſeems delighted with this piece of pleaſantry; nor with what 
Dacier obſerves, who declares ſhe approves of it extreamly, and 
calls it a very happy imagination. If it were modeſty in me to 


diſſent from Homer, and two Commentators, I would own my 


opinion of it, and acknowledge the whole to be nothing 
but a colluſion of words, and fitter to have place in a Farce 
Or Pen wo than in Epic Poetry. Lucian has thus uſed it, 
and apply'd it to raiſe laughter in one of his facetious dialogues. 
The whole wit or jeſt lies in the ambiguity of Aris, which Uly/- 
ſes impoſes upon Polypheme as his own name, which in reality 
ſignifies No Man. I doubt not but Homer was welt pleaſed with it, 
for afterwards he plays upon the word, and calls Ulyſſes g7id\avgs; 
rig. But the faults of Homer have a kind of veneration, per- 
haps like old age, from their antiquity. 

Euripides has tranſlated this whole paſſage in his Tragedy, call'd 
the Cyclops. The Chorus begins thus, Why doſfi tbou thus cry aut, 
Cyclops? Cyc. I am undone. Cho. Tow feem to be in a woful 
condition. Cyc. I am wtterly miferable. Cho. Tou have been drunł 
and falln into the embexs? Cyc. Noman has undone me. Cho. 
Will then No man has injur d you: Cyc. Noman has blinded me. 
Chor. Then you are not blind. _ 

This appears to me more fit for the two Sofia's in Plau- 
tus, than for Tragic or Epic Poetry; and I fancy an Author who 
ſhould introduce ſuch a ſport of words upon the ſtage, even in 
the Comedy of our days, would meet with ſmall applauſe. 


XXXI. 

VERSE 458. Who plye the winble.| This and the following 
compariſon are drawn from low life, but enobled with a dig- 
nity of expreſſion. Inſtead of SMI, Ariſtarchus reads voile, 
as Euſtathius informs us. The ſimilitudes are natural and lively, 
we are made ſpectators of what they repreſent. Sophocles has 


imitated this, in the Tragedy where OEdipus tears out his own eyes; 
and Euripides has 2 this whole adventure into his Cyclops 


with very little alteration, and in particular the former compariſon. 
But 
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But to inſtance in all that Euripides has imitated, would be to 
tranſcribe a great part of that Tragedy. In ſhort, this Epiſode 
in general is very noble, but if the Interlude about Outis be at 
all allowable in ſo grave and majeſtic a Poem, it is only allow- 
able becauſe it is here related before a light and injudicious aſſem- 
bly, I mean the Pheacians, ro whom any thing more great or 
ſerious would have been leſs pleaſing, ſo that the Poet writes to 
his audience. I wonder this has never been offer d in defence of 
this low entertainment. 


XXXII. 


VERSE 495. — The ſtone removing from the gate.| This 
conduct of Polypheme may ſeem very abſurd, and it looks to be 
improbable that he ſhould not call the other Giants to aſſiſt him, 
in the detection of the perſons who had taken his fight from 
him; eſpecially when it was now day-light, and they at hand. 
Euſtathius was aware of the objection, and imputes it to his folly 


and dullneſs. Tully, 5. Tuſcul. gives the fame character of Poly- 


pheme; and becauſe it vindicates Homer for introducing a ſpeech 


of Polypheme to his Ram, I will beg leave to tranſcribe it. I- 
reſiam, quem ſapientem fingunt poetæ, nunquam inducunt deplorantem 
Cecitatem ſuam; at vero Polyphemum Homerus, cum inmanem fe- 
rumque fmxiſſet, cum ariete etiam colloquentem facit, ejuſque lau- 
dare fortunas, quod qua vellet, ingredi poſſet, & que vellet attin- 
gere: Rette hic equidem; nihilo enim erat ipſe Cyclops quam aries 
le prudentior. This is a full defence of Homer; but Tully has 
miſtaken the words of Polypheme to the Ram, for there is no 


reſemblance to ejus laudare fortunas, quod qua welles ingredi poſſet, 


Sc. I ſuppoſe Tully quoted by memory. 


XXXIII. 


VERSE 51l. One ram remain d, the leader of the flock.} 
This paſſage has been miſ-underſtood, to imply that Ulyſſes took 
more care of himſelf than of his companions, in chuſing the 
largeſt ram for his own convenience; an imputation unworthy 
of the character of an Heroe. But there is no ground for it, he 
takes more care of his friends than of his own perſon, for he al- 
lots them three ſheep, and lets them eſcape before him. Beſides 
this conduct was neceſſary ; for all his friends were bound, and 
by chuſing this ram, he keeps himſelf at liberty to unbind 2 

re 
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reſt after their eſcape. Neither was there any other method practi- 
cable; for he being the laſt, there was no perſon to bind him. 


5 Euſtat hius. 
The care Ulyſſes takes of his companions agrees with the chara- 
cter of Horace. | | 


Dum ſchi, dum ſociis reditum parat, aſpera multa 
Pertulit -—— 


But it may ſeem improbable that a Ram ſhould be able to car 

ſo great a burthen as Ulyſſes; the generation of ſheep, as well as 
men, may 2 8 to have decreas d ſince the days of Ulyſſes. Ho- 
mer himſelf ſeems to have guarded againſt this objection, he de- 


ſcribes theſe ſheep as des tes, xαο, MEYANGY; the Ram is {po- 


ken of as waxeax 6x5, (an expreſſion apply'd to Ajax, as Eu- 
fathius obſerves, in the Thad.) Hiſtory informs us of ſheep of a 
very large ſize in other countries, and a Poet is at liberty to chuſe 
the largeſt, if by that method he gives his ſtory a greater appear- 
ance of probability. | : 


XXXIV. 


VERSE 517. The Ewes ſtill folded, —-- 
Unmilk'd, lay bleating. | 


This particularity may ſeem of no importance, and conſequent- 


ly unneceſſary: but it is in Poetry as in Painting; they both 
with very good effect uſe circumſtances that are not abſolutely 
neceſlary to the ſubject, bur only appendages and embelliſhments; 


This particular has that effect, it repreſents Nature, and therefore 


gives an air of truth and probability to the ſtory. Dacier. 


XXXV. 


VERSE 569, It almoſt hruſb'd the helm, &c.] The An- 
cients, remarks Euſtathius, placed an Obelisk and Aſteriſm be- 
fore this verſe; the former, to note that they thought it mil-placed; 
the latter, to ſhew that they look'd upon it as a beauty. Appa- 
rently it is not agreeable to the deſcription; for how is it poſſi- 
ble that this huge rock falling before the veſſel ſhould endanger 
the rudder, which is in the ſtern > Can a ſhip fail with the ſtern 
foremolt 2 Some ancient Criticks to take away the contradiction, 
have aſſerted that Ulyſſes turn d his ſhip to ſpeak to Pohpheme; 

Vor, IL; . but 
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but this is abfurd}- for why could not ole peak from the' ſtern 
as well as from the prow'? It therefore ſeems that the verſe ouglit 
to be entirely omitted, as undoubtedly it may without any chaſm 
in the Author. We find it inſerted a little lower, and tliere it 
correſponds with the deſcription, and ſtands with propriety. 

But if we ſuppoſe that the ſhip of Ulyſſes lay at ſuch a diſtance 
from the cave * Polypheme, as to make it neceſſary, to bring it 
nearer, to be heard diſtinctly; then indeed we may ſolve the dif- 
ficulty, and let the verſe ſtand: for if we ſuppoſe Ulyſſes ap- 
proaching toward Polypheme, then the rock may be ſaid to be 
thrown before the veſſel, that is, beyond it, and endanger the 
rudder, and this bears ſome appearance of probability. 

This paſſage brings ro my memory a Apen of Polypheme 
in Apollonius;, Argonaut. 1. 


Kev@- ave V Tovs tl yNeuroio Y 
Oiduar@-, Sd Foss Burl rods dNN ono axeos 
"I-xvios Telyouer©®- diesen meDoenro nehubo. 

If Polypheme had really this quality of running upon the waves, 


he might have deſtroy'd Ulyſſes without throwing this mountain; 
but Apollonius is undonbredly guilty of an abſurdity, and one 
might rather believe that he would ſink the earth at every ſtep, 
than run upon the waters with fuch lightneſs as not to wet his 
feet. Virgil has more judiciouſly apply d thoſe lines to Camilla in 
his Æneis. 


1 


Aare per medium fluctu ſuſpen ſa tumenti 
Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret æquore plantas. 


The Poet expreſſes the ſwiftneſs of Camilla in the nimble flow 
of the verſe, which conſiſts almoſt entirely of dactyles, and runs 


off with the utmoſt rapidity, lixe the laſt of thoſe quoted from 
Apollonius. 


XXXVI. 
VERSE 555. This, Telemus Eurymedes foretold.] This inci- 


dent ſufficiently ſhews the uſe of that diſſimulation which enters into 


the character of Ulyſſes : If he had diſcoverd his name, the Cy- 
clops had deſtroy d him as his moſt dangerous enemy. Plutarch 
in his diſcourſe upon Garrulity, eee the fidelity of the com- 

panions 
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panions of Ulyſſes, who when they were dragg'd by this Giant 
and daſti'd againſt the rock, confeſs d not a word concerning their 
Lord; and ſtortd to RE their lives at the expence of their 


honeſty. Ulyſſes himſe , adds he, was the moſt eloquent and moſt 
filent of men; he knew that a word ſpoken never wrought {6 
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much good, as a word conceal'd; Men teach us to ſpeak, but the 
Gods teach us ſilence; for ſilence is the firſt thing that is taught 


us at our initiation into ſacred myſteries; and we find theſe 
companions had profited under fo great a Maſter in ſilence as Ulyſes. 
Ovid relates this prophecy in the ſtory of Polypheme and Galatea, 


Telemus intered Siculum delatus in equor, 
Telemus Eurymides, quem nulla fefellerat ales, 
Terribilem Polyphemon adit; lumenque quod unum 
Fronte geris medid, rapiet tibi, dixit, Ulyſſes: 

Riſit, &, o vatum ſtolidiſſime, falleris, inquit, 
Altera jam rapuit: | 


XXXVII. 


VERSE 603. Not this weak pigmy-wretch-----] This is ſpoken 
in compliance with the character a a Giant; the Pheacians won- 
der'd at the manly ſtature of Ulyſſes, Polypheme ſpeaks of him as a 
dwarf; his rage undoubredly made him treat him with ſo much 
agg 3 Nothing in nature can be better imagin'd than this 
ftory of the Cyclops, if we conſider the aſſembly before which it 
was ſpoken, I mean the Pheacians, who had been driven from their 
habitation by the Cyclopeans, as appears from the ſixth of the O- 
dyſſey, and compell'd to make a new ſettlement in their preſent 
country : oo” gratifies them by ſhewing what revenge he took 
upon one of their ancient enemies, and they could not decently 
refuſe aſſiſtance to a perſon, who had puniſh'd thoſe who had in- 
ſulted their forefathers. 


XXXVIII. 


VERSE 617. The prayer of the Cyclops.] This is a maſter- 
piece of art in Ulyſſes; he ſhews Neptune to be his enemy, which 
might deter the Pheacians from aſſiſting in his tranſportation, yet 
brings this very circumſtance as an argument to induce them to 
it. O Neptune, ſays the Cyclop, deſtroy Ulyſles, or if he be fated 
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to return, may it be in a veſſel not of his own! Here he plainly tells 
the Pheacians that the prayer of Cyclops was almoſt accompliſh'd, 
for his own ſhips were deſtroy'd by Neptune, and now he was 
ready to fail in a foreign veſſel; by which the whole prayer would 
be compleated. By this he perſuades them, that they were the peo- 
ple ordain'd by the Fates to land him in his own country. 


XXXIX. 
VERSE 6 42. The maſter Ram was voted mine. der ave 4. might 

be a preſent of honour and diſtinction: But I ſhould rather take it 
with Euſlathius to be the Ram which brought Ulyſſes out of the den 
of Polypheme. That Heroe immediately offers it in ſacrifice to Ju- 


piter, in gratitude for his deliverance; an inſtance of piety to be 
imitated in more enlighten d ages. 


The book concludes with a teſtimony of this Heroe's huma- 
nity ; in the midſt of the joy for his own fafery, his generous 
heart finds room for a tender ſentiment for the loſs of his 
companions; both his joys and his ſorrows are commendable and 
virtuous. | 

Virgil has borrow'd this Epiſode of Polyphemus, and inſerted it 
into the third of the Æneis. I will not preſume to decide which 
Author has the greateſt ſucceſs, they both have their pecu- 
liar excellencies, Rapine confeſſes this Epiſode to be equal to 
any parts of the Iliad, that it is an 3 and that Homer intro- 
duced that monſtrous character, to ſhew the Marvellous, and paint 
it in a new ſet of colours. Demetrius Phalereus calls it a piece of 
Sublime ſtrangely horrible: and Longinus, even while he is con- 
demning the Odyſſey, allows this adventure of Polypheme to be ve- 
ry great and beautiful; (for ſo Monſieur Boileau underſtands Lon- 
ginus, tho' Monſieur Dacier differs from his judgment.) In Homer 
we find a greater variety of natural incidents than in Virgil, but 
in Virgil a greater pomp of verſe: Homer is not uniform in his 


deſcription, but ſometimes ſtoops perhaps below the dignity of 


Epic Poetry; Virgil walks along with an even, grave, and ma- 


jeltic pace : They both raiſe our admiration, mix'd with delight 
and terror. | g 


The End of the Second Volume. 


